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Starting Points—Basic Assumptions 


The Starting Points in Reading and the Starting Points in Language Series are designed for 


children in the upper elementary school grades. Each series is complete in itself and can be 
adopted independently of the other. Used together, the series combine to provide a completely 
integrated language arts program. 


While there is as yet no one theory that explains how learning takes place, research in the 


past few years has proved that one can make certain assumptions about (1) the ways in which 
children develop language ability and learn to read, (2) the relationship that exists between 
language and reading, and (3) the conditions under which learning more easily takes place. 


In planning the content, the organization, and the teaching-learning strategies in Starting 


Points, the authors have kept the following assumptions very much in mind: 


that a child thinks only to the extent that he can use language and that language is the tool 
that enables him to relate new experiences to what he already knows, to come to conclu- 
sions about the new experiences, and to modify and extend his understandings in the light of 
the new experiences; in short, it is language that allows the child to make sense of the world 
around him 


that the child who comes to school has already through concrete experiences and real-life 
situations acquired the ability to use language, and that the school as far as is possible should 
provide the same kind of learning environment 


that any definition of reading must recognize that reading begins with graphic symbols but 
that the process of reading is not only the decoding of the symbol but the reconstruction of 
meaning—meaning that is not in the print but in the mind of the reader 


that to read with meaning the child not only applies word study skills—‘“What is this word?” 
“Does this word sound right?’—but must also apply reasoning skills—‘‘Does this sentence 
make sense?” “What do | already know about this topic?” “Could this statement be true?” 


that critical reading is an integral part of the reading process rather than a more sophisticated 
skill to be taught at a higher grade level 


that in reading critically the child applies to the task the facts and ideas he already posses- 
ses and that the more “input” he can bring to the understanding of meaning, the easier the 
reading process will be 


that the child’s input is the result of his sensory experiences—what he has observed, touch- 
ed, experimented with, listened to, reacted emotionally to—and the result of his language 
experiences—what he has thought about and talked about; and that a language arts 
program must use and extend the child’s experiential background 


that reading is done for a purpose and that the “output,” the response to whatis read, whether 
it be discussion, drama, writing, research, or more reading, is not enrichment but an integral 
part of the reading process 


that there is no division between the input to the reading process and the output of the read- 
ing process; and that the major elements of language communication—listening, speaking, 
writing, and reading—are interdependent functions and should be developed simultane- 
ously 


that the understandings a child brings to the reading process and takes from it are not restrict- 
ed by subject areas and that language arts learning is interdisciplinary in scope 


¢ that a language arts program, because it concerns itself so closely with a child’s thinking, 
must assume some responsibility for the quality of that thinking and should provide oppor- 
tunities for the child to determine and clarify his personal attitudes and values 


e that a child’s learning proceeds from the concrete experience to the abstract concept, from 
the personal to the impersonal, and that the affective, or emotional, response is as relevant to 
learning as the cognitive, or intellectual, response 


e that children’s needs, abilities, and interests differ, and that there can be no one “system” 
but only a system that provides alternative learning experiences and is based on a broad 
range of teaching-learning strategies 


Starting Points—Organization 


The materials in Starting Points are organized as follows: 


Level A 
Starting Points in Reading A, First Book Starting Points in Language A 
Starting Points in Reading A, Second Book 


Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading A, Guidebook for Starting Points in 
First Book Language A 

Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading A, 

Second Book 


Level B 
Starting Points in Reading B, First Book Starting Points in Language B 
Starting Points in Reading B, Second Book 


Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading B, Guidebook for Starting Points in 
First Book Language B 

Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading B, 

Second Book 


Level C 
Starting Points in Reading C, First Book Starting Points in Language C 
Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading C, Guidebook for Starting Points in 
First Book: Language C 

Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading C, 

Second Book 
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Starting Points— A Thematic Organization 


The Starting Points in Reading Series is a developmental reading program that enables 
children to reinforce and extend the phonetic and structural analysis skills, the spelling skills, 
the comprehension skills, and the literary skills they have acquired in the primary grades, and to 
learn the increasingly important study and research skills needed in the upper elementary 
grades. 

In the Starting Points in Language Series children practice communication skills in talking, 
acting, and writing in a functional setting, and learn about the nature and history of language. 


Integration by Themes 


The integration of Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in Language to create a 
total language arts program has been achieved by the use of themes, that is, broad units of 
materials related to central topics. For example, each of Starting Points in Reading A, First 
Book, and Starting Points in Reading A, Second Book contains seven themes. The corres- 
ponding Starting Points in Language A contains the fourteen themes found in the two reading 
texts. The contents of the reading and language texts for Levels B and C of Starting Points are 
similarly organized. 


Content of Themes 


In Starting Points in Reading, the thematic units contain a variety of reading 
materials—fictional stories, nonfiction articles, poems, newspaper clippings, directions for 
making things, cartoons and photographs. For example, “I’m the King of the Castle,” the first 
theme in Starting Points in Reading A, First Book, is concerned with games and leisure-time 
activities and includes a traditional skipping chant, a story about a small boy who earns the right 
to declare “I’m the King of the Castle,” a reproduction of the famous painting “Children’s 
Games” by Pieter Brueghel, poems about imaginary games, two informational pieces about 
games our ancestors played and the kinds of toys they owned, a contemporary story about 
some city children and their struggle to keep their only play area—a pile of dirt, and recipes for 
the “game” of cooking. 

The same theme in Starting Points in Language A complements the reading selections in 
Starting Points in Reading A, First Book by encouraging children to explore their own know- 
ledge and ideas about chants, games, and toys. The talking, acting, and writing activities 
include appreciating rhyme in chants, comparing intormation about the ways games are 
played, using the encyclopedia to find answers to questions, interviewing older persons about 
games played in the past, reporting findings to the class, acting out conflicts in games to learn 
why rules are important, determining ways of resolving conflicts, describing games Ctearly 
enough to be understood by others, writing imaginary stories about games, making up games. 


Choice of Themes 


Several criteria were used in selecting themes for each level of the Starting Points program. 
First, a theme had to be of interest to most children at these age levels. Second, the theme had 
to provide a functional framework for the teaching and learning of the language arts skills 
needed at the upper elementary school grades. A third consideration was the range of themes 
at each level. Language arts has a content of its own and therefore each level contains themes 
about language and literature. Reading and language skills are necessary for learning in all 
subject areas, and for this reason each level includes themes that might be classified as social 
studies or science. In order to use and build on the child’s outside-of-school experiences, each 
level contains themes about sports, art, or leisure-time activities. And because the language 
arts skills are so closely related to personal growth and development, there is at each level one 
theme that encourages children to think about human relationships and values. 

The chart “Themes in Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in Language’ lists by 
subject area the themes for each level. It should be noted, however, that each theme has been 
classified on the basis of its major emphasis; obviously many themes will relate to several 
subject areas. 
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Themes in Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in 
Language 


Art Sensory 
Perception 


Science 


Social 
Studies 


Level A 


Starting Points 
Do You Get the 
Message? 


What’s on Your 
Bookshelf? 


Who Am |? 


How Do You Know 
Your Soup is Hot? 

Does the Kennel Fit 
the Dog? 


Spiders are 
Different 

His Brain Weighed 
Just One Pound 

Snakes Alive! 

Dig in the Sand 
and Look at What 
Comes Up 


I’m The King of the 
Castle 

The World Is... 

The House That Suits 
You May Not Suit 
Me 


Good-by Until Next 
Fall 


Level B 


In Hot Water 


Things that Go Boomp 
in the Night 

Zeus Is Hurling His 
Thunderbolt 


What is a Hero? 


String-a-Line 


It's a Dog’s Life 

Stop, | Can't Bear 
It! 

Every Time | Climb 
a Tree 


Below 32° 

Knights and Dragons 

Tell Us a Story 

What’s Special 
About Today? 


It’s a Mystery to 
Me 

lf You Don’t Watch 
Oui 
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Level C 


What's in a Word? 


What Might Happen 
ee 


Dear Puzzled 


A Curvé, a Twist, 
and a Bend 


The Unexplained 

Horses Are... 

No Animal Dies of 
Old Age 


If Once You Have 
Slept on An Island 
Highways and Byways 

| Dig! 
Mon Pays 


Take me out to the 
Ball Game 

Eat, Eat, Eat! 

But Everyone's Wearing 
It! 





Advantages of Themes 


A thematically organized language arts program has many advantages for the modern 
classroom. The use of themes: 


provides ‘freedom within structure” and is a practical and workable arrangement for the 
teacher who wants children to learn the basic skills of communication and at the same time 
have sufficient opportunity for creative expression 


enables the teacher to make the decision about which parts of the program will be used with 
one group, with small groups, and with individuals 


allows children to pursue their own interests by questioning, hypothesizing, experimenting, 
testing, and researching within an overall framework determined by the teacher 


¢ makes it possible for all children of all abilities to participate in the same unit of work by 
providing reading materials of varying lengths and difficulty and a broad choice of suggested 
activities 


e allows children to start with concrete personal experiences and proceed to impersonal 
analysis, and encourages affective and cognitive responses by presenting a variety of 
stimulus materials 


¢ increases the opportunities for critical thinking and reduces the possibility of faulty or biased 
concept formation by including a number of viewpoints and opinions about a topic 


¢ reduces learning problems by giving children a longer period of time in which to build up 
information and vocabulary about one topic 


e enables children to learn the mechanical skills of communication in a meaningful context 
rather than in isolation 


Starting Points in Reading—Teaching-Learning 
Strategies 


Readability of Pupil’s Selections 


In order that Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book may meet the needs of as many 
children in the classroom as possible, a deliberate effort has been made to include within 
each theme reading materials at various levels of reading difficulty. Based on the Dale Chall 
Formula and the Fry Readability Graph, the reading levels in this text range from 4.5 to 8.0. 

For the convenience of teachers, information on the relative difficulty of the prose selections 
in each theme has been included in the Lesson Plans Sections of this guidebook. However, it 
should be noted that these readability formulas are based on word difficulty and sentence 
length. They do not evaluate the content of the reading material—whether it describes concrete 
experiences or abstract ideas; they do not distinguish between an informal writing style and a 
formal writing style; they do not measure the extent to which new ideas and new vocabulary are 
defined in context. In assessing the suitability of selections for particular children, the teacher 
will want to consider these factors as well as the experiential background the child brings to the 
reading task. 
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Learning Objectives 


The learning objectives for each theme in Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book are 
shown at the beginning of each Lesson Plans Section in this guidebook. The skills are listed in 
these categories: Comprehension — Literal, Critical, and Creative; Locating and Organizing 
Information; !.iterary Appreciation; Word Analysis, Dictionary Usage; Spelling. 

This chart will enable the teacher to see the distribution of skills in each theme and to 
establish her own objectives on a unit basis. In setting objectives for the complete Starting 
Points in Reading C, Second Book program, the complete indexes at the back of this 
guidebook may be used. 

The skills listed are those that children at this age level might reasonably be expected to 
have mastered in the primary grades or to master while using this text. Not all children will 
need all the skills shown as learning objectives. 

In the Word-Study Skills Section of this guidebook, new skills and a first review of important 
skills have been labelled Al/, meaning that all children should do them. Practice exercises 
have been labelled Individual, indicating that only those who need them should do them. A 
similar distinction can be made in the other skill areas depending on the child’s previous 
learning. 

A chart showing the learning objectives for Starting Points in Language C has also been 
included at the beginning of each Lesson Plans Section. These skills are listed in the following 
categories: Talking — Listening; Moving — Acting; Valuing; Writing; Literary Appreciation; 
Language Study — Vocabulary Development; Locating and Organizing Information. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


At the beginning of each Lesson Plans Section, suggestions have been made for the 
integration of Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in Language. Tne sequence 


_ outlined provides for a logical development of concepts, but the teacher may well find that an 


alternative arrangement better reflects her children’s particular interests. 
Lesson Plans 


Each Lesson Plans Section opens with an overview of the theme and a suggested introduc- 
tion to the theme. An overview of the corresponding theme in Starting Points in Language is 
also included. 

Lesson Plans for each selection in Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book have been 
developed under the headings, Starting Points, Delving Into the Story, and Exploring Further 
Afield. These lesson plans are not meant to be followed slavishly but are merely a guide to the 
teacher in planning her program. It is important, however, to reserve ample time for the 
Introduction to the Theme and to the Starting Points stages of each reading selection. If, as 
has been said earlier, the child reads with understanding in proportion to the input he brings to 
the task, then he must be given sufficient opportunity to talk about the topic he is going to read 
about, to compare his ideas, to share information, to decide what questions he would like 
answered — in summary, to set his own purposes for reading. 

It is at these stages too that the teacher will want to take the opportunity to plan her 
teaching-learning strategies. At the Introduction to the Theme stage, she should assess her 
children’s knowledge about the thematic topic. Depending upon their interest and abilities, 
she should then decide (a) whether all children will read all selections or whether certain 
selections will be read by some children and not others, (b) whether to form special reading 
groups, (c) what instruction and practice in comprehension and word-study skills are needed, 
and (d) what related language activities would be of most value. 

At the Introduction to the Theme and the Starting Points stages, the teacher will — depend- 
ing upon the children’s experiential background — decide whether to precede the reading of a 
selection with a concrete experience, an oral discussion, a research project, or other activity 
that will extend the child’s input by giving him content information, ideas, or vocabulary related 
to the theme. 

In addition to the suggestions under the heading Starting Points, the teacher will want to 
consider the activities found in the pupil’s text. The teacher using Starting Points in Language 
will find that the corresponding theme offers a wealth of language activities. 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


In the upper elementary grades, the child is required to read with increased independence. 
To do so, he must not only bring his personal experience to the material he reads but he must 
also respond to what he reads by evaluating what he has learned and applying it to other 
situations. If he is to derive maximum value from this reading process, he must be able to: 


read literally, that is, to read accurately 
read critically, that is, to interpret what he reads 
read creatively, that is, to evaluate and apply what he reads 


The child at this age level must also be capable of more independent study and research in 
the content areas. If he is to do this efficiently, he must be able to: 


locate and select information relevant to his purpose 
organize and present information in an appropriate form 


The Lesson Plans Sections of this guidebook have been designed to present these skills to 
the children and provide sufficient practice in applying them. A brief summary of these skills is 
given below. For a comprehensive survey, see the Index of Comprehension, Study, and 
Research Skills. 


Literal reading—to develop this basic skill, exercises are provided in noting and recalling 
details; recognizing the main idea; determining the sequence of events; reading to answer 
factual questions or follow directions; detecting causal relationships. 


Critical reading—to develop the skill of interpretation, exercises are provided in classifying 
words, phrases, and ideas; discriminating between true and false; fact and superstition, 
possible and impossible; comparing characters, ideas, moods, versions of a story. 


Creative reading—to develop the skill of evaluation and application, exercises are provided in 
drawing inferences; making judgments; expressing opinions; predicting outcomes; solving 
problems; interpreting emotions; recognizing concepts and applying them to real-life situations; 
expressing ideas through creative expression. 


Locating Information—to teach the skill of finding information, exercises are provided in 
skimming to find specific and general items, to find main ideas, to find supporting details; using 
the encyclopedia and other reference books; using maps and diagrams and pictures. 


Organizing information—to teach the skill of organizing information, instruction is given in 
taking notes and organizing them in outlines, in timelines, in charts, in lists under headings, and 
on index cards. 


Presenting information—to teach the skills of presenting information, children are encouraged 
to draw maps; make class booklets; create dioramas and murals; give oral and written reports. 


Literary Appreciation Skills 


A child's literary appreciation should develop simultaneously with his reading ability. With this 
objective in mind, itis suggested that much of the poetry be read to the children as they listen for 
descriptive words, for word pictures, for moods, for rhyme and rhythm, for similes and 
metaphors. Simple plot, subplots, and characterization are presented, and every opportunity is 
taken to develop an understanding of author's style and technique. For a comprehensive 
survey of skills, see the Index of Literary Appreciation Skills. 
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Word-Study Skills 


The program offers a comprehensive presentation of dictionary skills, phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis skills, and spelling skills. Some of the highlights of the program are given below. 
For a complete survey, see the Index of Word-Study Skills. 


Diagnostic tests — it is presumed that most children will have received a thorough grounding 
in phonetic and structural analysis skills and in syllabication skills. However, to make certain 
that these skills have been absorbed, four diagnostic tests have been provided on pages 
203-206 of the Teacher's Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading C, First Book. \f these 
tests reveal weaknesses, exercises are provided to strengthen auditory and visual recognition 
of vowel and consonant elements. The recognition, meaning, and use of prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and the rules of syllabication are reviewed during the course of the skills program in this 
guidebook. 


Dictionary skills — at this level the course in the use of the dictionary is continued. The 
organization of a dictionary is reviewed, including use of guide words, entry words, and the 
pronunciation key, and proper names as entry words, entry word variants, dictionary abbrevi- 
ations, and the purpose and use of dictionary diagrams are introduced. Diacritical marks and 
symbols are reinforced and abundant practice is given in recognizing dictionary respellings, 
selecting appropriate word meanings, and using the dictionary to check or find spelling, 
pronunciation and meaning of words. The etymological code is introduced. 


Phonetic and Structural Analysis skills — the recognition of consonant and vowel elements in 
word syllables is reviewed. Prefixes un, dis, re, mis, im, in, mid, fore, non, semi, super, tele, 
and pre and syllabic units de, be, ex, and con are reviewed, and prefix sub is introduced. 
Suffixes s, es, ed, ing, er, est, ful, less, ness, ly, y, en, ish, tion, able, like, or, ist, sion, ment, 
ous, ship, al, hood, ance, ence, ible, ize, ian, an, and age are reviewed, and suffixes ity, ility, 
andic are introduced. 


Syllabication and accent — the nine basic rules of syllabication and the recognition of accent 
and placement of the accent mark are reviewed. The uses of two accents in compound words, 
of primary and secondary accents, and of the shifting accent are reinforced. 


Spelling — during the study of phonetic and structural analysis and syllabication, the child has 
learned many things that help him to recognize and attack new words in his reading. These 
same skills can help him in his spelling. As each aspect of the word analysis skills program is 
presented and reviewed, the child is shown how these skills can be applied to spelling. 
Exceptions are pointed out and memory is aided by the building of spelling groups. In addition 
to these spelling aids, a number of words that do not follow rules are selected from each story 
and learned as special spelling words. These words are analyzed, their particular spelling 
difficulties pointed out, and the words are entered into individual spelling notebooks for 
reference purposes. 


Word recognition — children are encouraged to attack new words and understand word 
meanings by exercises in the use of context clues; matching words and definitions; multiple 
meanings; and using the dictionary to find word meanings. 


Extending and enriching vocabulary — vocabulary is extended by exercises recognizing 
antonyms, synonyms, homonyms; noting and using descriptive words; classifying words and 
phrases; interpreting figurative expressions; noting connotation and denotation of words; 
noting analogous relationships in words; noting word origins and word derivations. 
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diary entries 
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for keeping a diary 
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Moving 
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Acting out open-line 
telephone show 


Acting out child- 
parent problems to 
show two points of 
view 


Acting out job 
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Valuing 


Evaluating helpfulness 
of advice columnist 
Agreeing or disagreeing 
with replies to letters 
Discussing value of 
advice columnists 


Expressing and 
supporting opinion 
about cartoon 
character’s actions 
Discussing roles of 
older and younger 
siblings 

Talking about contents 
of Bill of Rights 


Expressing opinion 
about character's 
feelings 


Agreeing or disagreeing 
with statements 
about friends 


Determining whether 
character would be 
good friend 


Working in groups to 
list job situations 
Evaluating own skills 
and relating to job 
situation 

Evaluating questionnaire 
from story 

Drawing conclusions 
about allowances 
following Panel 
Discussion 


Determining ways to 
solve problems 


IN LANGUAGE 
“Dear Puzzled” 


Writing letters of 
advice in reply to 
classmates’ problems 


Redrawing last three 
cartoon frames to 
show different 
solution to problem 
Writing letter from 
Linus’s point of 

view complaining 
about sister 


Writing ending for 
story excerpt 


Keeping a diary at 
school 


Making up card to 
advertise self for a 
specific job situation 
Making up question- 
naire to determine 
services needed in 
neighborhood 
Writing handbook of 
job do's and don'ts 


Literary 
Appreciation 


Reading and understanding 
“Peanuts” cartoon 


Reading story excerpt 
written by student 


Noting differences in 
life styles of children in 
different time 

periods — excerpt 
from The Real Diary 
of a Real Boy 
Selecting humorous 
parts in selection 
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from Henry Reed’s 
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Defining “advice” 


Thinking about words 
to describe Lucy’s 
personality 


Defining “friend” 
Discussing different 
ways of expressing 
ideas 


Noting writing style 
diary entries 


Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 


Locating examples 
of Bills of Rights 
Listing ideas 

for Bill of 

Rights for children 


Making collage 


Listing job situations 
suitable for age 

group and noting 

skills and responsibilities 
Surveying people 

in neighborhood 

about services required 
Organizing results 

of survey 

Setting up Help Wanted 
Bulletin Board 





Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


I’ve explained it all to her, 
But she still can’t see sense. . . 


Linda Whitehead, student 


These lines are taken from the poem “The Row,” which introduces the theme. In the poem, 
Linda expresses her thoughts about a quarrel that she had with her mother. These thoughts 
set the stage for a theme dealing with girls and boys and their problems. The theme title is 
taken from material in the corresponding chapter in Starting Points in Language, level c. 

The second selection is the story “Freaky Friday,” which describes what happened when 
Annabel Andrews woke up on the morning after a quarrel with her mother and found she had 
turned into her mother. The next selection is another student-written poem, “My Sister,” in 
which the poet compares her sister to a cat. “The Watchers” tells the story of a boy who is 
forced to make a choice between a gang of “regular kids” and a boy who is “different.” A short 
story from The Norman Rockwell Storybook is next. It tells about Skinny Longnecker, the 
world’s worst athlete. “My Brother Stevie” is the story of a girl of about twelve years of age 
who had the responsibility of taking care of her younger brother, Stevie. When Stevie was 
eight years old he began to behave in a way that was harmful to himself and others, causing 
his sister a great deal of anxiety. ‘My Son’s Hugs Are a Private Affair” is a newspaper article 
by columnist Gary Lautens about the change in his relationship with his nine-year-old son. 
The theme concludes with ‘The Lion and the Mouse,” a fable by Aesop about the value of 
friendship. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 2-3. 

The teacher is reminded that the lesson plans are suggested procedures only and may be 
modified, shortened, or lengthened according to the requirements of the pupils. The material 
in quotations is presented as suggested wording for the teacher. Answers are indicated in 
parentheses. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Have the pupils turn to page 8 of the reader and examine the picture. Explain that the theme 
title is taken from material in the corresponding theme in Starting Points in Language, level c. 
That chapter contains a letter written to an advice columnist, which is signed “Puzzled.” The 
columnist’s reply began with the salutation “Dear Puzzled.” 

Tell the pupils that this theme is made up of selections about girls and boys and their 
problems. Have them suggest ways in which the photograph could illustrate a chapter about 
problems. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “Dear Puzzled” the short items, “Sports,” “My Son’s Hugs Are a Private 
Affair,” and “The Lion and the Mouse,” are easy to read. The stories “The Watchers” and “My 
Brother Stevie” are below average in reading difficulty. “Freaky Friday” is average in reading 
difficulty. 


/ Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


M As in the theme in Starting Points in Reading, the emphasis in the corresponding theme in 
‘Starting Points in Language is on girls and boys, their problems, and ways of solving prob- 
Liemsithe initial selection of “Dear Henry” letters introduces a discussion on sources of help 
for solving problems. Role-playing activities encourage students to understand typical family 
situations from the parents’ point of view. Relationships with others are explored in activities 
related to being a new student at school, making friends, applying for a job. Throughout the 
theme students are required to write letters, diary entries, questionnaires, advertisements for 
jobs. 
For specific activities and learning objectives in the theme, see the chart on pages 4-5. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “Dear Puzzled” in Starting Points in Language might be integ- 


rated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language 


1. Pages 130-131 — “Dear Henry” letters 
are the starting point for a discussion about 
problems and ways of solving them 


3. Pages 132-133 — the acting activities 
continue the idea that there are always two 
points of view — the child’s and the parents’ 


5. Pages 134-137 — relationships with 
other boys and girls is the continuing theme 
in the talking and writing activities 

6. Pages 138-139 — an excerpt from a 
boy’s diary written over a hundred years 
ago is the starting point of diary writing ac- 
tivities 


8. Pages 140-143 — the topic of job- 
hunting leads to the writing of advertise- 
ments, questionnaires, lists of ‘“‘Do’s and 
Don'ts” 

9. Pages 144-145 — the ending selection of 
photographs suggests other topics related 
to the theme 


Starting Points in Reading 


2. In the story “Freaky Friday” Annabel re- 
ally finds out what it is like to walk in her 
mother’s shoes 


4. The boy in the story “The Watchers” 
must make a decision between the “regular 
kids” and a boy who is different 


7. Should the oldest child in the family be 
expected to take care of the younger chil- 
dren? This question is the theme of the 
story “My Brother Stevie” 


For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 


* = Easy ** = Average ** — Advanced 


“Anderson, Lonzo. The Day the Hurricane Happened. Scribners 
“Avery, Gillian. To Tame a Sister. Viking 
“Blume, Judy. Then Again, Maybe | Won't. Bradbury 
*Blume, Judy. Otherwise Known as Sheila the Great. Dutton 
“*Byars, Betsy. The Summer of the Swans. Viking 
“Carlson, Natalie Savage. The Half Sisters. Harper & Row 
“Cleary, Beverly. Socks. Morrow 
*“Cleaver, Vera and Bill. / Would Rather Be a Turnip. Lippincott 
**Cleaver, Vera and Bill. Me Too. Lippincott 
*Clymer, Eleanor. How | Went Shopping and What | Got. Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
“Clymer, Eleanor. My Brother Stevie. Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
*Colman, Hila. Diary of a Frantic Kid Sister. Crown 
**Corcoran, Barbara. A Trick of Light. Atheneum 
**Estes, Eleanor. The Coat-Hangar Christmas Tree. (A Margaret K. McElderry Book) 
Atheneum 
*““*“Eriis, Babbis (Tr. by Lise Somme McKinnon). Don’t Take Teddy. Scribners 
*“Gay, Kathlyn. A Family Is for Living: The Changing Family in a Changing World. Delacorte 
“Gray, Genevieve. The Seven Wishes of Joanna Peabody. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
“Greene, Constance. /sabelle the Itch. Viking 
*Hanson, Joan. / Don’t Like Timmy. Carolrhoda Books 
**Jackson, Shirley. Raising Demons. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
*Jennings, Elizabeth. The Secret Brother and Other Poems for Children. Macmillan, Lon- 
don 
™Klimowicz, Barbara. My Sister the Horse. Abingdon 
“Konigsburg, E.L. From the Mixed-Up Files of Mrs. Basil E. Frankweiler. Atheneum 
‘Little, Jean. From Anna. Harper & Row 
*Little, Jean. Mine for Keeps. Little, Brown 
“Little, Jean. Spring Begins in March. Little, Brown 
*““Pierik, Robert. Archy’s Dream World. Morrow 
*“Platt, Kin. Hey, Dummy! Chilton 
*“Rinkoff, Barbara. The Watchers. Knopf 
“Rodgers, Mary. Freaky Friday. Harper & Row 
“Sachs, Marilyn. The Bears’ House. Doubleday 
*Sachs, Marilyn. Veronica Ganz. Doubleday 
***Spence, Eleanor. The Nothing Place. Harper & Row 
**Twain, Mark. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Winston 


“Wahl, Jan, and Norman Rockwell. The Norman Rockwell Storybook. Windmill Books 
Simon & Schuster 


**White, Dori. Sarah and Katie. Harper & Row 
*“Whitney, Phyllis. Nobody Likes Trina. Westminster 


Page 9 The Row 


(a daughter to her mother) 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Defining the word “row” 
Speculating 
Inferring feelings 
Supporting ideas 
Expressing opinions 
Relating reading to life 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 
Writing paragraphs 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Discussing feelings 





Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Defining Have the pupils tell how they would describe the kind of quarrel that is called a “row.” 
Setting purpose Tell the group that the poem that introduces the theme was written by a student and is 
for listening called “The Row.” Ask the pupils to listen as you read the poem to see what the writer’s 


thoughts were about the quarrel in which she was involved. 


Listening and Discussing 


Reacting Read the poem as the children listen. Then, if one of the group would like to do so, ask him 
or her to read the poem again as the others follow along in their books. Ask the pupils whether 
or not they liked the poem and have them tell why. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Thinking About the Poem 


Talk about the poem with the group by asking questions such as the following: 


Speculating 1. “What do you think the poet might have been trying to explain to her mother?” 
Inferring 2. Have the pupils tell what different feelings they think the poet had during the row, 
feelings supporting their ideas by reading the passages in which those feelings were expressed. 
Opinions 3. “Do you think the poet and her mother ‘made up’ before long? Why or why not?” 
Drawing 4. “What kind of person do you think the poet is? What kind of person do you think her 
inferences mother is? Why?” 
5. “Why do you think Linda wrote this poem?” 
Relating to self 6. “Is Linda’s experience similar to one that you have had? In what way?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Writing poems Creative Writing. 1. Some pupils may wish to write a poem telling about a quarrel they had 
with someone in their family or with a friend. This activity should be voluntary only. 
Writing 2. Have the pupils write three or four sentences explaining what problems they think the 
paragraph poet might sometimes have in getting along with her mother. 


Pages 
10-22 


Freaky Friday 


Annabel woke up one morning and found she had turned into her mother! In her new role as 
her own mother, Annabel began to see herself and other members of her family in a different 
light. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Annabel Andrews, William Waring Andrews, Joffert and Jennings, Fosphree, 
Francie’s Fortified Fish Fingers, Ellen Jean Benjamin Andrews, Mendel, Ape Face, Ben, 
Alpo, Miss McGuirk, TV Touch, Sugar Coated Snappy Krackles, Junior Britannica, Max 


Slang and Made-Up Words: barf, jerk, slinked, worrywort, phloomph, vomitizing, gooney, 
dumb, fink 


Enrichment Words: account executive, hybrid, *translucent 


Phonetic Words: freaky, ordinarily, fortified, loathe, locks, captivity, blimp, hack, consid- 
erate, imaginative, phony, fabulous, shirk, radiant, responsibility, rinsed, *moisturizer, 
“foundation, insulting, eyeball, comic, dribbling, waste-basket, earmuffs, solution 


More Difficult Words: mature, cereal, vitamin, rouge, *mascara, ballerina, excerpt 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. If necessary, explain the use of the 
glossary to the pupils and have them find the starred words. Ask the pupils to pronounce the 
words and note their meanings. 


Enrichment Words. Words listed under this heading are words that make the text flow 
smoothly or add color and interest. Such words are not a part of the core vocabulary and are 
not intended to be mastered by the pupils. If some are queried, simply tell the pupils what they 
are. Similarly, if words under headings such as “Names,” “Slang Words,” or “Special Terms” 
are queried, tell the pupils the meanings and/or the pronunciations. 


Phonetic Words. Words under this heading are words that follow the phonetic and structural 
rules the pupils have been taught and should be able to decipher. They are listed to alert the 
teacher to the fact that they may cause difficulty or be unfamiliar in meaning for some pupils. 


More Difficult Words. Words listed under this heading may cause trouble because they do 
not follow known rules, because they are rather long and complicated for easy deciphering, or 
because they are not likely to be familiar in meaning. Except in rare cases, however, they 
should not be pre-taught but should be met for the first time in context. If a pupil experiences 
difficulty with a word, he should ask the teacher for help. The teacher should briefly try context 
or other word-attack skills. If the pupil still does not recognize the word, it should be told to 
him, so that he can continue with his reading. Such words should be noted and receive 
additional attention after the reading is finished. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 

Understanding expression 
Drawing inferences 

Inferring feelings 

Expressing opinions 

Relating reading to life 

Recalling details 

Drawing conclusions 

Supporting statements 

Comparing characters 
Distinguishing between formal and informal speech 
Classifying words and phrases 
Understanding chronological order 
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Starting Points 


Contents page 
Understanding 
expression 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Observing 
reading habits 


Creative Expression 
Acting out story scenes 
Writing further story scenes 
Keeping a diary 


Developing Concept 
In order to understand another person you must walk in his or her shoes for a while 


Appreciating Illustrations 
Noting artist’s technique 


Language Development 
Distinguishing between formal and informal speech: slang and made-up words 
Understanding slang words and phrases 


Literary Appreciation 

Reacting to what is read 

Reading and enjoying favorite passages 

Comparing characters 

Understanding point of view 

Author’s technique: 
informal speech (slang and made-up words) 
flashback 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using table of contents 
Skimming to find specific information 
Preparing research questions 
Using encyclopedia 
Making lists 
Arranging events in chronological order 


Getting Ready to Read 


Have the group find the name of the first story in this theme in the table of contents and then 
turn to pages 10 and 11. Ask a volunteer to read aloud the first introductory paragraph on 
page 11. Promote a discussion of the meaning of the expression quoted. 

Direct the pupils to read the second introductory paragraph. Encourage them to talk about 
whom they would like to be if they could walk in someone else’s shoes. 

Suggest that the pupils read the story to find out what happened and how Annabel felt when 
she realized that she had become someone else. If some finish reading before others they 
may read the first follow-up activity on page 22 and write down some ideas for their answers. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the students read the story through silently. Be ready to give help if it is needed. As 
the pupils read, observe their reading habits. Do some pupils have bad habits that they should 
be gradually encouraged to overcome, such as verbalizing or finger pointing? Which pupils 
are obviously reading with insight and enjoyment? Which children are plodding through the 
story, not reading with sufficient comprehension to lose themselves in the story? Are some 
pupils having difficulty with vocabulary or the mechanics of reading? Are some letting their 
attention wander? Such observations will alert the teacher to individual needs and the areas 
of reading skills that require attention. 
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Reacting; 
drawing 
inferences 


Inferring 
feelings 


Expressing 
opinions; 
relating reading 
to life 

Recalling and 
inferring 

details; 

drawing 
conclusion 


- 


When the pupils finish reading, allow time for them to comment on, and share their reac- 
tions to the story. Have them talk about what they think Annabel (as her mother) did after her 
son and daughter left for school. (Some answers might be: wash the breakfast dishes, tidy up 
the kitchen, tidy up Ben’s and Annabel’s bedrooms, make beds, do the washing, or do other 
kinds of housework.) 

Refer to the purpose set for reading and have the pupils discuss how Annabel felt when she 
looked in the mirror and knew for certain that she had become her mother. (She felt pleased 
that her mother had done such a terrific thing as turning her body over to Annabel.) 

Refer to the first follow-up activity on page 22. Encourage the pupils to give their ideas on 
whether or not Annabel’s mother was too strict. Then if some pupils would like to talk about 
the question, have them discuss briefly how they and their parents settle differences of 
opinion. 

Have the second follow-up paragraph read and the questions discussed. (By walking in her 
mother’s shoes, Annabel learned that she got on her mother’s nerves at times; that she was 
quarrelsome, rude, and disrespectful; that she was jealous of Ben whom she intimidated and 
treated with disdain and unkindness without reason; that she was devious and untruthful; that 
she should be more concerned with her schoolwork; that her changes of mood confused her 
mother; that she was untidy. Annabel learned that her mother had the responsibility of getting 
the family up in the morning, preparing breakfast, seeing that the children got to school on 
time, and that she was patient when dealing with her family. In spite of Annabel’s disrespectful 
attitude toward her mother, she admired her, wanted to look like her, and wanted to be like 
her. The pupils will probably conclude that Annabel’s experience will change her by making 
her more sensitive to her mother’s point of view when disagreements arise between them.) 


Note: The two foregoing discussions may take place at this time or during the later reread- 
ing activities (See page 13). 


Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 
Drawing 
inference 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inference 
Recalling 

details 


Drawing 
inference 


Thinking About What Was Read 


Carry out a discussion of the story details with some or all of the following questions. 

1. “What did Annabel do to make sure she really had turned into her mother?” (She looked 
in the mirror.) 

2. “What was the reason for this strange happening?” (Annabel had argued with her 
mother about her lack of freedom. So that Annabel could find out what it would be like to be 
responsible for herself, it happened that she woke up the next morning as her mother.) 

3. “What things did Annabel admire about her father?” (Answers may vary. The pupils 
might say she admired certain things about his appearance; she thought he was “fantastically 
cool’; she felt proud that he was an executive.) 

4. “Why do you think Annabel didn’t like her brother?” (She was jealous because he had 
long eyelashes and curly hair. She felt that if anyone in the family should have those features, 
it should be the girl not the boy. Also, being younger, Ben probably got more attention from his 
parents.) 

5. “What did Annabel feel was her mother’s greatest fault?” (She was too strict.) “What 
things did Annabel think her mother was too strict about?” (She insisted that Annabel eat 
nourishing meals, that she keep her room tidy, that she have her hair trimmed and not bite her 
nails; she didn’t allow Annabel to walk home through the park; she wouldn't let her go to a 
boy-girl party.) 

6. “What pleased Annabel most about having her mother’s appearance?” (her smooth 
teeth, minus braces) 

7. “How did ‘Annabel know how to apply her makeup?” (She had watched her mother do it 
many times.) 

8. “What was the first mistake Annabel made with her father?” (She punched him to 
awaken him.) 

9. ““Why was she so anxious to awaken him?” (She wanted to know what he thought of the 
way she looked.) 


Details 
Drawing 
conclusion 


Skimming; 
supporting 
statements 


Enjoying 
Noting 
artist's 

technique 


10. “What kind of disposition did Annabel’s father have just after waking up in the morn- 
ing?” 

11. “Why didn’t Ben want to eat some Sugar Coated Snappy Krackles?” 

12. “Who do you think was really in Annabel’s room, Annabel’s body with Annabel’s mind, 
or Annabel’s body with her mother’s mind? Why?” (Some pupils might agree with Annabel 
that it was her body and mind because of the way she acted and the things she said. Others 
might say that it was her mother’s mind in Annabel’s body, acting just the way that Annabel 
would act so that Annabel could see herself the way her mother and family saw her.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


1. Direct the students to skim through the story to find and read aloud passages that 
indicate the following: 


e that Annabel enjoyed her new role as her mother. (e.g. the passage on page 16 describ- 
ing Annabel applying her mother’s make-up and being very pleased with the result) 


e that Annabel was worried about doing or saying the wrong thing in her new role, or was 
worried about being able to do what was expected of her in her new role. (e.g. page 18 — 
Annabel was relieved that her father didn’t make a scene about being served instant coffee.) 


e that Annabel felt impatient or frustrated in her new role. (e.g. page 18 — Annabel became 
impatient when Ben didn’t want to eat his sister’s cereal.) 


e that she was uncertain how to proceed in her new role. (e.g. pages 19-20 — when Annabel 
entered her room and saw herself on the bed) 


2. Refer to the first two follow-up activities on page 22. One or both of the discussions may 
take place at this time, if not done previously. See page 12 for further details. 

3. Have the pupils take turns reading the passages in the story they enjoyed most. 

4. Have the pupils look at the story illustrations to note the shadow effect used by the artist 
to show a contrast between Annabel’s new self and her real self. Encourage the group to 
suggest other ways the story could have been illustrated. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Comparing 
characters 
Relating reading 
to life 

Acting out 
story 

Writing further 
story scenes; 
point of view 
Keeping a 
diary 


Preparing 
questions; 
using 
encyclopedia 


Discussion. Guide an informal discussion of the following questions: 

1. “In what ways is Annabel similar to the speaker in the poem “The Row’? 

2. “If you were to have the same experience that Annabel had — walk in your mother’s 
shoes for a while — what do you think you would learn about yourself and your mother?” 

Dramatization. Suggest that the pupils work in groups and act out scenes from the story, 
using the story dialogue, and a narrator to read Annabel’s thoughts. 

Creative Writing. 1. Refer to the third follow-up activity on page 22. Have the pupils read 
and discuss the situations described and then write their stories. If necessary explain what is 
meant by writing the story “from Annabel’s point of view.” 

2. Some pupils might like to keep a diary of one week’s experiences at home, including 
details such as Annabel described — happenings, conversations, feelings and reactions, etc. 
Through their writing the pupils may have an opportunity to gain some insight into their own 
actions and reactions, and into home situations. They should not be asked to share and 
discuss their diary writing unless they express a wish to do so. 

Research. Annabel said that her class was studying Mendel. Some pupils might like to find 
biographical information about Mendel in the encyclopedia and read about his work on hered- 
ity. Before they begin, help them prepare two or three specific questions about the subject to 
guide their research. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Distinguishing 
between 

formal and 
informal speech: 
slang and 
made-up words 
Author’s 
technique; 
skimming; 

listing 


Understanding 
slang 


Understanding 
flashback 


Arranging 
events in 
chronological 
order 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Language Development. Briefly discuss with the group the difference between a formal 
and an informal way of talking and writing. Point out that when the students talk with each 
other at school, on the school grounds, and during after-school activities, they usually talk in 
an informal way using current slang and other casual expressions. Have the pupils explain the 
meaning of the term “slang” in their own words and tell some slang expressions that they and 
their friends use. 

Point out that in order to make their writing vivid and realistic, authors frequently write as 
their characters would talk. Have the pupils skim through the story and find examples of 
informal speech. Direct them to make two lists — one of slang words and phrases, another of 
Annabel’s own made-up words. Most of the following words should be included in the lists. 


Slang Words and Phrases Made-Up Words 


barf fantastically cool slinked (p. 17) 
jerk terrific phloomph (p. 20) 
worrywort the environment thing vomitizing (p. 20) 
gooney oh wow! 

dumb slick trick 

fink 


After the lists are completed, have the pupils explain the meanings of the words. Point out 
the incorrect past-tense form slinked (the correct form is s/unk) and the incorrect use of the 
suffix ize in vomitizing (the adjective form of vomit is vomitive). 

Literary Appreciation. Explain that in the story “Freaky Friday” the author made use of 
flashback, a technique that interrupts the narrative to show an episode that happened before 
the opening of the story. Point out that understanding flashback will help the students reor- 
ganize a series of events that are not presented in chronological order. Flashback also gives 
background information about the story. 

The author opened the story by having Annabel tell her readers that when she woke up on 
the day the story took place, she found she had turned into her mother. While she was 
marveling at this happening, she decided to go back, give some family history, and describe 
the events leading up to the time when the story opened. Have the pupils reread pages 11-15 
to see how the author made use of the flashback technique. 

Write the following events on the chalkboard or distribute copies to the group. The events 
are given in the order in which they appeared in the story. Have the pupils rewrite them in 
chronological order, considering Annabel’s family history as part of the flashback. (The cor- 
rect order is indicated in parentheses.) 


1. When Annabel woke up in the morning she found that she had turned into her mother. (6) 

2. When Annabel looked in the mirror, she saw her mother, complete with no braces on her 
teeth. (7) 

3. She had reason to believe that her mother was responsible for this strange happening. 
(8) 

4. Annabel gave some background information about herself, her parents, and her younger 
brother. (1) 

5. She emphasized that her mother was stricter than most mothers. (2) 

6. According to Annabel, the biggest thing she and her mother argued about was freedom. 
(3) 

7. Annabel was angry that she wasn’t allowed to eat what she wanted, wear what she 
wanted, and go where she wanted. (4) 

8. Her mother said that the time would soon come when Annabel would be responsible for 
herself. (5) 

9. Annabel spent twenty minutes applying make-up. (9) 

10. Her father told her she had a great face. (10) 


Page 23 


Starting Points 


Discussing 
sisters 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Drawing 
inferences 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 1) 


Structural Analysis 
Introducing suffix ity, ility 


Syllabication and Accent 
Noting shift of accent when certain suffixes are added 


Language Development 
Words with multiple meanings 
Recalling homographs 


Spelling 
Spelling words with suffix ity, ility 
Special spelling words 
Building and recalling spelling groups 


My Sister 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing sisters 
Drawing inferences 
Noting details 
Speculating 
Comparing 
Relating poem and illustration 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 
Composing descriptive phrases 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting feeling 
Noting descriptive phrases 
Sharing poetry 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Let the students who have sisters tell about them — how old they are, what they like to do 
together, whether they like having an older or younger sister, what problems arise between 
them. 

After the discussion, tell the pupils that the next poem ‘‘My Sister” was written by a student. 
Ask the group to listen as you read the poem to find out about the poet’s feelings toward her 
sister. 


Reading, Listening, and Discussing 


Read the poem as the children listen, then select volunteers to reread verses of the poem. 
Have the students discuss the reasons why the poet compared her sister to a cat. 
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Delving Into the Poem 


Details 
Drawing 
inferences 
Speculating 


Noting 
feeling 


Noting 
descriptive 
phrases 


Relating poem and 
illustration 





Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “What happened whenever Susan was ready to go out?” 

2. “The poet compared her sister to a cat. What animal do you think Susan sometimes felt 
like?” (a mouse) “Why do you think she felt this way?” 

3. “What kinds of things do you suppose Susan was thinking of when she said her sister 
‘always gets the best/The warmest place in the house.’?” 

4. “What feeling toward her sister did the poet reveal at the end of the poem?” (envy) “How 
do you know this was her true feeling toward her sister?” (She said she wished she was a cat, 
meaning she wished she was like her sister.) 

5. Have the pupils note the phrases the poet used when describing her sister’s catlike 
qualities. (“waiting quietly,” “Ready to pounce,” “always teasing,” ‘chase a mouse,” etc.) 
Then have one or two of the pupils read the poem aloud again using the appropriate expres- 
sion for the above phrases. 

6. Have the pupils study the illustration, particularly noting the expressions on the faces of 
the sister and the cat. “Why do you think the cat and the sister were given similar facial 
expressions?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Comparing 


Writing poems 


Composing 
descriptive 
phrases 


Sharing 
poetry 


Pages 
24-29 


Discussion. Ask the pupils to suggest various other animal characteristics that people are 
sometimes known to display, such as storing objects like squirrels or craning their necks to 
see something like giraffes. 

Creative Writing. 1. Have the pupils write poems describing their sisters or other members 
of their families. 77 

2. Suggest that the pupils choose a person outside the school situation but well-known to 
the group and write phrases comparing that person’s habits or characteristics to those of an 
animal. Some pupils may wish to use the phrases in a poem about the subject. They could 
work individually or together as a group. 

Enjoying Poetry. Encourage the pupils to find and share other poems about families and 
family relationships. 


The Watchers 


In this story Chris is forced to make a choice between a gang of “regular kids” and a boy 
who is “different.” 
Vocabulary 
Names: Chris, Sanford Townsend, Jeff, Tommy, Tootsie roll, Mr. Zipp 
Slang Words: creepy, loner, guys, sidekick, crummy, hightailed, moseying 
Phonetic Words: satisfaction, widths, butting, *pummel, spunky, roughneck 
Mcre Difficult Words: licorice, malted, kindergarten 


*Starred word is in the glossary of the reader. 
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Starting Points 


Purpose 
for reading 


Relating 

to life 
Expressing 
opinions 
Characterization; 
making 
judgments 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Relating reading to life 
Expressing opinions 
Making judgments 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring feelings 
Speculating 
Comparing characters 
Considering belonging and acceptance 
Distinguishing between formal and informal speech 


Creative Expression 
Retelling or rewriting story from different point of view 
Dramatizing story 


Literary Appreciation 

Characterization 

Inferring feelings 

Comparing characters 

Noting narrator of story 

Noting point of view 

Identifying climax of story 

Noting author's technique: 
directing readers’ sympathy 
using slang for realism 


Language 
Distinguishing between formal and informal speech 
Recognizing slang 


Getting Ready to Read 


Direct the pupils to turn to page 24 and note the title of the story. Have them read silently the 
introductory paragraph in the left-hand column. 

Suggest that the group read the story to find out whether they would have made the same 
decision that Chris made. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the introduction at the top of page 24 and then continue to read the 
entire story through silently. 

After all finish reading, have them discuss whether or not they would have made the same 
decision that Chris made. 

Refer to the first follow-up activity on page 29 and have the pupils discuss the quotation as 
suggested. 

Ask a volunteer to read aloud the second follow-up activity before the students discuss it. 
(Some words the pupils might suggest to describe Chris are: kind, strong, sensitive, just, 
loner.) 
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Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Inferring 
feelings 


Drawing 
inferences 


Speculating 


Inferring 
feelings 


Comparing 
characters 
Narrator; 


point of view 


Identifying 
climax 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “Why did Chris look for Sanford after Sanford moved into the apartment building?” (He 
was curious to see how Sanford was making out with the younger kids.) 

2. “Why wasn’t Chris accustomed to having other kids around him?” (He didn’t have 
brothers or sisters, he moved a lot and never got into groups, he was a loner.) 

3. “Why was Jeff holding the brown paper bag close to his chest like it was a treasure?” (He 
was trying to get the other kids to guess what was in the bag and he wanted them to want 
what was in it.) 

4. “Why do you think Chris didn’t like Jeff?” (Jeff acted in a childish way, had too much to 
say about nothing, wanted to be in control of his crowd by making himself look big at the 
expense of others, etc.) 

5. “Why do you think Jeff enjoyed teasing Sanford?” (The children will probably answer 
somewhat as follows: It made him seem like a big shot to the other kids and Jeff was the kind 
of person who teased those weaker than himself to appear big in the eyes of his crowd. He 
would probably not be able to stand up to those as strong as or stronger than he.) 

6. “Why do you think Tommy went along with Jeff's teasing of Sanford?” (The pupils will 
probably say that Jeff was the leader of the group and Tommy wanted to have his approval as 
well as the approval of the other boys. Accept any other answers the pupils can defend.) 

7. “How do you think Chris felt when he saw the boys teasing Sanford and then saw 
Sanford lose his temper and try to fight back?” (The pupils will probably say that Chris felt 
sorry for Sanford and angry at the other boys, that he admired Sanford’s spunk, etc.) 

8. “Why do you think Sanford reacted in such a violent way?” (Answers will vary. When Jeff 
pointed out that Sanford couldn't write like a regular kid, the others laughed. Sanford got 
angry and tried to get back at Jeff and Tommy for the teasing and laughter. Some pupils may 
see in his reaction some element of frustration at not being able to write properly. 

9. “What was the main reason why Chris decided to rescue Sanford?” (He felt it was unfair 
that several stronger boys, who couldn't stand up to others of their kind, attacked one weaker 
boy.) 

10. “Why do you think Mr. Zipp pulled Chris off Jeff and shouted at him to leave the kids 
alone?” (He hadn’t seen the boys teasing Sanford and wrongly assumed that Chris was 
bullying the other boys.) 

11. “Why did Jeff and the others run out of the yard?” (They saw their opportunity to get 
away from Chris and to get away with playing tough; they also were afraid of Mr. Zipp and 
afraid that he might call the police.) “Why didn’t Chris run?” (He knew he hadn't done anything 
wrong and didn’t want to be pushed around by Mr. Zipp.) 

12. Have the students speculate on the reasons why Mr. Zipp was antagonistic toward 
Chris and the other boys. (Perhaps some boys had damaged property or had been caught 
fighting in the past and Mr. Zipp was against all the boys who lived in the building. The pupils 
will probably have other ideas to suggest as well.) 

13. “How did Sanford feel toward Chris as they left the yard?” (He trusted him and felt that 
he had a friend. By falling in step with Chris, Sanford probably felt that he was supporting 
Chris against Mr. Zipp in return for Chris’s defense against the other boys.) 

14. Have the students discuss the ways in which Chris and Sanford are alike. (They are 
both loners; they don’t belong to the group of boys from the apartment building who are 
always together; Sanford has just moved into the building and Chris has often moved from 
place to place with his family, etc.) 

15. “Who told this story?” (Elicit from the pupils that Chris is the narrator of the story and 
that it is told from Chris’s point of view. Elicit also that the first person narration contributes to 
the realism of the story.) 

16. Recall with the pupils that the climax of a story is the point of greatest impact, the 
decisive action in the plot, and the point at which the outcome is determined. Then have them 
identify the climax of this story. (The climax occurs when Chris breaks into the fight and 
knocks the boys out of the way, thereby rescuing Sanford from the group.) 


Discussing 
author's 
technique: 
directing 
sympathy 


17. “How do you think the author wants you to feel about Sanford?” (The pupils will 
probably give an answer such as: she wants us to feel sorry that the other boys tease 
Sanford, to feel sympathetic toward him, or to see that the other boys are unfair or cruel to 
Sanford.) 

Have the group discuss the technique the author uses to gain this effect. (The author's 
descriptions of the boys’ actions evoke sympathy toward Sanford. Since Chris is the narrator 
of the story and feels sympathetic toward Sanford, the readers are made to feel the same 
way. Through Chris's narration the readers are led to see why he doesn't like the other boys, 
that the others play tough only with someone weaker than themselves, and that there were 
several boys ganged up against Sanford. If no one mentions it, point out that the reader’s 
sympathy is directed toward Sanford at the outset, since the introductory paragraph states 
that he suffered brain damage at birth.) 


Exploring Further Afield 


Retelling 

story 

from different 
point of view 
Considering 
belonging and 
acceptance; 
expressing 
opinions 


Acting out 
story 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Distinguishing 
between formal 
and informal 
speech; 

slang 


Creative Expression. Ask a volunteer to read aloud the third follow-up activity on page 29. 
Have the pupils talk about their ideas first and then tell the story from Sanford’s point of view. 
This may be done orally with each pupil contributing to the story, or the pupils may work 
independently, writing the story in their notebooks. 

Discussion. Guide an informal discussion of one or both of the following questions: 

1. “Do you think it is important to be accepted by and to belong to a group of friends who go 
around together, do the same things, and have similar interests? Why or why not?” 

2. Point out that everyone likes to be with others at some times and alone at other times. 
“When do you like to be with other people? Do you think it is important to be with others most 
of the time? Why? When do you like to be alone? Is it important to be alone sometimes? 
Why?” 

Dramatization. Have the pupils read dramatically all or part of the story, with a narrator 
reading Chris’s part. 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Language. Recall with the group the difference between a formal and an informal way of 
talking or writing. Recall also the meaning of the word slang and have the pupils tell some 
slang expressions that they and their friends use. “When should you not use slang? Why?” 

Point out that in order to make their writing vivid and realistic, authors frequently write as 
their characters might talk. Have the pupils find one or two examples of slang words in “The 
Watchers.” 

Distribute the following list of phrases and sentences taken from the story, with the slang 
words and phrases underlined. Direct the pupils to rewrite the phrases and sentences sub- 
stituting words used in formal speech for the slang words. 


. the creepy kids 

. Or maybe I’m just a loner. 

the guys 

. buddy-buddy 

. Tommy is Jeff's sidekick. 

. his crummy candy 

. They hightailed it out of the yard. 

. | was moseying along in my own good time. 
. a regular kid 

10. roughneck 

11. The kids crowded around Jeff and he was eating it up. 
12. He likes being a big shot. 

13. muscle in on my game 
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Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 2) 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing a-sounds and dictionary symbols indicating them 


Language Development 
Interpreting slang words and expressions 
Noting effective use of slang 


Spelling 
Spelling words containing a-sounds 
Special spelling words 


Pages | S ports 


Sra Skinny Longnecker loved sports but he was the world’s worst athlete. When he announced 


he was going to quit sports, the gang decided they would rather change the rules than lose 
Skinny. But they had an ulterior motive! This “short, short” story from The Norman Rockwell 
Storybook is illustrated by a painting by the renowned American artist. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Skinny Longnecker, Babe, Birdie, Chimp, Sporting Goods Store 
Golf Terms: sinking a putt, hole-in-one, putter 


Phonetic Words: athlete, teammate, moping, henceforward, kerchief, beanpole 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing sports 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Understanding golf terms 
Relating reading to life 
Discussing picture details 


Creative Expression 
Composing captions for picture 
Making pictures with paints or cut paper 
Composing new rules for sports 
Writing stories 
Dramatizing scenes based on story 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Discussing surprise ending 
Suggesting descriptive words 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using reference books to find information about golf 
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Starting Potts t£ iia aN 


Discussing 
sports 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Reacting 


Noting details 


Getting Ready to Read 


Promote a discussion of the sports in which the pupils participate. Have them tell which 
sports or games they enjoy most. Then encourage them to tell what problems they have with 
sports — perhaps not being able to catch fly balls in baseball or not getting a volleyball over 
the net. 

Have the group turn to page 30 and note the title of the selection. Tell the students that it is 
about Skinny Longnecker, the world’s worst athlete. Suggest that they read the story to find 
out how Skinny’s problems with sports were solved. 


Reading and Checking 


When the pupils finish reading the story, have them tell what they liked most about it. “Did 
the ending surprise you? Why or why not?” 
“What kind of problems did Skinny have with sports? How were his problems solved?” 


Delving Into the Story 


Details 
Inferring 
Understanding 
golf terms 


Relating 

to life 

Reading picture; 
captions 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “Why didn’t Skinny want to give up sports even though he was such a poor player?” 

2. “What problem would the gang have had if Skinny had quit sports? Why?” 

3. If there is a student who is familiar with golf, have him explain the golfing terms in the 
story. If not, have a volunteer find the information in a book about golf or in the encyclopedia 
and report to the group. 

4. “If you had the problems with sports that Skinny had, would you quit sports or would you 
keep trying? Why?” 

5. Have the pupils examine the picture on page 31 and tell which boys they think are 
Skinny, Babe, Birdie, and Chimp. Then have them suggest appropriate captions for the 
picture. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Making 
pictures 


Making up 
sports rules 


Writing stories 


Descriptive 
words; 
dramatizing 


Art. Suggest that the pupils make a picture illustrating Skinny and the gang playing 
baseball, football, or basketball. They could use watercolors, tempera paints, oil pastels, or 
cut paper. Have them make up titles for their pictures when they finish. 

Creative Writing. 1. Have the pupils work in pairs. Suggest that they choose a sport, 
discuss some problems they might have as participants in that sport, and then make up new 
rules that would make it impossible for them not to score points. Have them list their new rules 
and share them with the group. All the new rules made up by the group for the various sports 
could be posted in the classroom. 

2. Some pupils may wish to write stories describing their own problems with particular 
sports. 

Language; Acting. Have the students write down some words that they think would 
describe Skinny and the way he played golf. Then have them write down what Skinny might 
have said as he tried to sink a putt, and what the others might have said. Suggest that the 
pupils work in groups to act out a scene depicting Skinny and his friends playing golf. 
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Pages 
32-43 


My Brother Stevie 


The last thing Annie’s mother said to her was “Take care of your brother.” Then she went 
away. From then on Annie’s life was just helping Grandma and minding Stevie and going to 
school. When Stevie was eight he started to run around with some older boys who spent their 
time trying to break the candy machine in the subway and throwing things at trains. Annie was 
worried about him and she didn’t know what to do. Finally she went to see Stevie’s teacher. 
After they had a talk, Annie felt better. Gradually, through the teacher’s understanding and 
efforts, Stevie’s behavior began to improve. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Stevie, Annie, *Super, Mike, Betty, Mary, Doris, Miss Stover, Jenner, Steven, 
Skipper 


Slang and Careless Speech: copycat, five and ten, Bingo, dunno, gonna, hiya 
Enrichment Words: “project, *jaunderette, *Co-op 

Phonetic Words: airgun, lonesome, subway 

More Difficult Words: recess, social 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Expressing opinions 
Recalling and understanding details 
Inferring feelings 
Drawing inferences 
Distinguishing between formal and informal speech 
Understanding word meanings 
Supporting inferences 


Creative Expression 
Reading dramatically 
Acting out scenes based on story 
Writing stories 


Language Development 
Distinguishing between formal and informal speech 
Understanding informal speech 


Literary Apprecication 
Inferring feelings 
Noting and discussing change in character 
Noting point of view 
Noting narrator 
Characterization 
Reading further 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming 
Finding supporting details 
Using card catalogue to locate fiction books 
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Starting Points 





Getting Ready to Read 


Expressing Tell the pupils that the next story is about a girl who had the responsibility of taking care of 
opinions her younger brother. Have them turn to page 32, note the title of the story, and read the first 
introductory paragraph in the left-hand column. Promote a discussion of the questions. 
Purpose To establish a purpose for reading, have a volunteer read aloud the second paragraph in 
for reading the left-hand column while the others follow along. 


Reading and Discussing 


Understanding Let the students read the story through silently. When they finish reading ask them why 
details; Annie imagined she was going to do something wonderful for Miss Stover. (She wished she 
inferring could do something in return for Miss Stover’s success in changing Stevie’s behavior.) “What 
feelings feelings did Annie have toward Miss Stover?” (affection, gratitude, respect, hero worship, 

etc.) 
Drawing Refer to the first follow-up question on page 43 and encourage discussion. (The main 
inferences reason why Annie felt responsible for Stevie was that her mother asked her to take care of him 


before she left. Other reasons the pupils might suggest are: since Annie was older than Stevie 
she felt more mature and responsible; Annie knew that Stevie’s behavior was harmful to 
others and to himself; she understood at least some of the reasons for his behavior; she was 
frightened for Stevie when the apartment superintendent caught him throwing rocks at trains; 
she knew that if Stevie were punished by his grandmother his behavior would get worse, not 


better.) 
Drawing Guide a discussion of the questions in the second follow-up paragraph, keeping the discus- 
inferences; sion fairly brief and at the level of the pupils’ understanding of the story events and details. 
noting change (Answers will vary. Allow the pupils to express their opinions freely and accept any reasonably 
in character logical answers. Among the points that may be included in the discussion are: Stevie probably 


did things that got him into trouble to attract attention to himself; he may have thought that his 
grandmother didn’t like him and so he tried to find ways to make other people like him — 
making people laugh and going with the older boys; the older boys gave him the approval and 
attention he craved; he may have been afraid to refuse to go with the older boys; his excess 
energy wasn’t being channeled into chores or activities that would give him a sense of 
responsibility; he wasn’t taught or shown that his behavior was wrong or hurtful to others; his 
grandmother didn’t understand him and just hit him when she caught him doing something 
she didn’t approve of, making him resentful and act still worse. The pupils might say that his 
grandmother couldn't control him because she was too busy and impatient; she didn’t under- 
stand him; she didn’t like him because he was like his mother; she didn’t understand that 
Stevie wouldn't do as she asked simply because she asked him to — obedience to elders 
without question was likely her traditional attitude; when Stevie mentioned his new teacher, 
she automatically warned him about getting fresh with her, indicating that she assumed he 
would. The pupils will probably say that Stevie’s behavior improved when Miss Stover be- 
came his teacher because she liked and understood him; she helped him learn how trains 
work and why they are important; she helped him develop a sense of responsibility by giving 
him the job of taking care of her dog.) 

Specific questions about Annie’s problems with Stevie are included in the next section of 
the lesson plan. 


Delving Into the Story 


Thinking About What Was Read 


Recalling and 1. “Why did Annie wish that her mother hadn't told her to take care of Stevie?” (She thought 
understanding it was unfair that she had to take care of her brother just because she was older when she still 
details needed care herself.) 


~ 


Making 
judgment 


Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Noting change 
in character 
Recalling 
details 
Drawing 
inferences 


Formal and 
informal 
speech; 

understanding 
meanings 


2. “Annie said she would have liked to act silly and make people laugh. Why did she feel 
she always had to behave?” (If Annie acted silly, Stevie would act even sillier and Grandma 
would smack him.) 

3. “When Annie asked Grandma about her mother, Grandma warned her about her and 
Stevie’s behavior. What two rules did she make?” (She told Annie that she and Stevie should 
behave themselves and grow up decent.) 

4. ‘What did Annie like about getting up and going to school every day?” (She liked having 
something compulsory to do and being part of the school and work world.) 

5. “How did Stevie begin to learn to read before he started school?” (He watched Annie 
doing her homework and copied what she did.) 

6. “When Stevie started running around with older boys, why did Annie cover up for him 
when Grandma asked where he was?” (She didn’t want Stevie to get lickings.) 

7.‘Why was Annie ready to believe Stevie when he lied about being in the subway?” (She 
couldn't stand the idea that Stevie would lie to her.) 

8. “After what incident did Annie begin to worry that Stevie would really get in trouble?” 
(After Grandma pulled him out of crowd of people who had gathered to watch Stevie dance.) 

9.‘‘Later, Annie saw Stevie in the subway and she knew he was lying when he said he 
hadn't been there. Why didn’t she say anything more?” (She thought things might be better if 
she acted as if she believed Stevie.) “Do you think she was right? Why or why not?” 

10. “What was the main reason that Stevie liked making people laugh?” (When people 
laughed at him, he knew they liked him.) 

11. “When Stevie said that he had a new teacher, Grandma automatically warned him to 
behave. Why was this the wrong thing for her to do?” (Instead of being interested in what 
Stevie said, Grandma warned him to behave, showing him that she assumed he wouldn't. 
This would make him do exactly what she warned him against doing.) 

12. “What did Annie think was the main reason why the Super brought her brother to the 
apartment after he caught Stevie throwing rocks? (He wanted to scare Stevie so he wouldn't 
throw rocks again, and he wanted to find out whether Stevie lived where he said he did.) 

13. ‘When Annie went to see Miss Stover she knew right away why Stevie liked her. What 
was the reason?” (Miss Stover made him feel that she liked him.) 

14, “Why did Miss Stover know how Annie felt about Stevie’s problems?” (Miss Stover had 
to take care of her younger brother when her mother died.) 

15. “How did Annie feel when she walked out of Miss Stover’s room?” (She felt that the 
weight she had been carrying was gone.) “Why do you think she felt this way?” (She trusted 
Miss Stover and knew she would try to help Stevie.) 

16. “What was the first thing that Miss Stover did to try and help Stevie?” (She decided to 
have her class study trains in social studies.) 

17. “How did Stevie begin to change?” (He became very interested in learning about trains 
and he stopped throwing rocks.) 

18. “How did Stevie feel about Miss Stover’s dog right from the moment he first saw him?” 
(He loved the dog right away.) 

19. “Why do you think Miss Stover let Stevie take care of Skipper?” (The pupils might say 
that Skipper had no children to play with and when Miss Stover went away for the weekend 
she didn’t want Skipper to be lonesome. She also knew that Stevie loved Skipper. Above all, 
she wanted to give Stevie something to do that would give him a sense of responsibility.) 

20. “Why did Annie feel better about everything and why did her school work improve?” 
(She was no longer worried about Stevie’s behavior.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


1. Point out to the pupils that in this story, as in the previous stories, the author wrote in the 
way that the characters would speak in order to make the story vivid and realistic. Stevie 
sometimes spoke carelessly, omitting word endings. Direct the group to skim through the 
story to find examples of slang (Bingo, copycat, licking, etc.) and careless speech (dunno, 
page 39; gonna, page 40; Hiya, page 43). Have the pupils give the meanings of the slang 
words and the correct words in place of the careless speech.) 
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Point of view; 
narration 


Reading 
dramatically 
Characterization; 
finding 
supporting 
details 


2. Elicit that the story is written from Annie’s point of view and that she is the narrator. Have 
the pupils note the difference between Annie’s direct speech and the narration of her 
thoughts. 

Have the pupils work in groups and choose sections of the story to read dramatically, each 
pupil taking the part of one character. 

3. Have the students write down some words and phrases to describe the characteristics of 
Annie, Stevie, Grandma, and Miss Stover. After the lists are completed, have the pupils 
discuss the characteristics they wrote down and find passages in the story that indicate or 
prove those characteristics. (The students might say that Annie was responsible, understand- 
ing, mature, helpful, etc. They might describe Stevie as irresponsible, clever, carefree, funny. 
Grandma might be referred to as busy, impatient, strict, angry. Miss Stover will probably be 
described as kind, understanding, helpful, nice, etc.) 


Exploring Further Afield 


Acting out 
scene based 
on story 


Writing stories 


Supplementary 
reading 


Dramatization. Have the pupils suppose that a few weeks have passed since Stevie took 
care of Skipper for the weekend and since then he has had further opportunities to take 
Skipper for walks and to play with him. Then Mike and some of the other boys come to Stevie 
and urge him to go with them to see whether they can get some candy from the machines in 
the subway. Suggest that the pupils work in groups and act out the scene that might take 
place. 

Creative Writing. Encourage the students to write a story describing the scene they acted 
out. (See above.) 

Further Reading. Suggest that the students read other stories about girls and boys and 
their problems. Refer to page 8 for a list of books for supplementary reading. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Using the 

card catalogue 
to locate 
fiction books 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Locating Information. Encourage the group to use the card catalogue when locating 
books for supplementary reading. Recall with the students the meaning of the terms “fiction” 
and “non-fiction.” Have them tell how books of fiction are arranged on the library shelves 
(alphabetically according to the surnames of the authors and in some libraries under general 
headings such as “Animal Stories” and “Mystery Stories”) and how fiction index cards are 
filed in the card catalogue in your school or public library. 

Have available some fiction index cards for the students to examine, or draw the following 
illustrations on the chalkboard. 

(Author Card) 
Smith, James Ott 
Randy and Wellington 


Compact Publishing Co. 


(Title Card) 
Randy and Wellington 
Smith, James Ott 


Compact Publishing Co. 
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Page 44 


Review or explain to the students that in the card catalogue they will find at least two index 
cards for the book Randy and Wellington, the author card and the title card. Some libraries 
also have subject cards for fiction books. Using actual index cards or the chalkboard illustra- 
tions, have the pupils tell the purpose of the letter F and the letters under the F. Elicit that 
these letters also appear on the spine of the book. Then briefly discuss the other information 
on the index cards. 

Have the pupils explain how the index cards are used to help locate books, and then give 
them an opportunity to make use of the card catalogue to find some of the books listed on 
page 8. 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 3) 


Structural Analysis 
Reviewing root words in affixed forms 


Language Development 
Identifying word forms and classifications 


Spelling 
Common spelling changes before suffixes 
Special spelling words 


My Son’s Hugs Are a Private Affair 


— an article by newspaper columnist Gary Lautens about the change in his relationship 
with his nine-year-old son 


Vocabulary 
Names: Richard, Bobby Orr, Prime Minister Trudeau, Colombo 


Phonetic Words: referred, relationship, “broach, embarrassed, sis, seconder, nightlight, 
surrendered 


More Difficult Words: specifically, stingy 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing demonstrativeness 
Reacting to what is read 
Recalling and understanding details 
Discussing family and other rleationships 
Noting main ideas of article 
Summarizing 
Explaining in own words 


Creative Expression 


Composing letters to advice columnist 
Composing answers from advice columnist 
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Starting Points 


Contents page 


Discussing 
demonstrativeness 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Delving Into the Selection 


Reacting 
Recalling and 
understanding 
details 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using table of contents 
Collecting newspaper articles 
Noting article structure 
Noting use of sub-headings 





Getting Ready to Read 


Have the pupils turn to the table of contents and find the title of the next selection. Explain 
that it is a newspaper article about a change in the relationship between the writer and his 
son. 

“How would you feel if one of your parents or another relative gave you a big bear hug in 
front of your friends?” 

“Do you like showing affection toward your family in public, or do you like to be reserved 
toward your relatives in public? Why?” 

“Do you think you are ever too old to hug your parents or other relatives? Why or why not?” 

Ask the students to turn to page 44 and read the newspaper article to learn about the 
writer’s thoughts when his son feels he is too old to hug his father. 





Thinking About What Was Read 


After the pupils read the article silently, encourage reaction and sharing of comments. 

1. “What was the change in the relationship between writer Gary Lautens and his son?” 
2. “Why did the writer call this change a great loss?” 

3. “Why didn’t Richard want to hug his father as often as he used to?” 

4. “What did his father say it means when you hug someone?” 

5. “What reasons did Gary Lautens give to explain why he needed his son’s hugs?” 

6. “What condition did Richard make when he agreed to spare his father one hug a day?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Composing letters 
to advice 
columnist; 
composing 
answers 


Collecting 
articles; 
discussing 


Creative Writing. Have the pupils choose one or more of the following activities: 

1. Suggest that the pupils compose a letter from Gary Lautens to an imaginary newspaper 
advice columnist asking how to deal with the problem that his son Richard doesn’t hug him as 
often as he used to. 

2. Some pupils may wish to compose a letter to the advice columnist from Richard Lautens 
asking how to deal with the problem that his father wants to hug him every day but he feels 
he’s too old to hug. 

3. Have a few students answer some of the above letters from the point of view of the 
advice columnist. 

4. Some students may wish to write a letter to the advice columnist about a different 
problem, perhaps one related to family, friends, or school. 

Collecting Articles for Discussion. Most newspapers carry advice columns and articles 
by columnists about family relationships. Have the students collect some interesting articles 
to use as starting points for discussion about family and other social relationships. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Noting 

article 
structure; 

use of 
sub-headings 


ee 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Organizing Information. Call attention to the structure of the article by Gary Lautens. Elicit 
that the article is arranged in columns, as are most similar newspaper articles. “Into how 
many sections is the article divided?” (three) ‘“‘What is the main heading or the title of the 
article? What are the sub-headings?” 
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“Why do you think the writer used sub-headings?” (to divide his material into easy-to-read 
and understand sections; to make his message clear; and to emphasize the important ideas 


in his article) 
Noting With the students discuss the main idea of each of the three sections of the article. (The 
main ideas; main ideas should be expressed somewhat as follows: Gary Lautens was concerned because 
summarizing his son Richard had been stingy with his hugs lately; Lautens set out to defend hugs to his 


son; he stressed his need for hugs.) Lead the pupils to see that the three main ideas make a 
summary of the article. 
Explaining in Vocabulary. Write the following words and phrases on the chalkboard. Have the students 
own words discuss and explain each one in their own words. Allow them to refer to the article and to the 
dictionary if necessary. If you prefer, duplicate the words and phrases and have the pupils 
write the meaning beside each one. 


private affair buddy 

responded in kind broach the subject 
cooling-off hit the nail on the head 
neat hugs launched into 

dishes out defence of hugs 

in short supply surrendered 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 4) 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing i-sounds and the dictionary symbols indicating them 


Word Meaning 
Matching words and definitions 


Spelling 
Spelling words containing /-sounds 
Special spelling words 
Building spelling groups 


Page 45 The Lion and the Mouse 
— a fable by Aesop 


Vocabulary 
No new words 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Understanding moral of fable 
Drawing inferences 
Understanding expression 
Recalling details 
Relating reading to life 
Relating fable to theme 


Creative Expression 


Rewriting and extending fable 
Painting pictures 
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Starting Points — 


Literary genre; 
noting fable 
characteristics 


Aesop 


Purpose 
for reading 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting genre 
Reviewing characteristics of fables 
Noting details about Aesop 
Reading other fables 





Getting Ready to Read 


With the group, review the characteristics of a fable, writing the characteristics on the 
chalkboard as you discuss them: 


1. A fable is a story that is told for the purpose of teaching a lesson about good or bad 
human characteristics. 

2. The lesson is stated at the end of the fable. It is called a moral. 

3. The characters in a fable are usually animals who talk and act like humans. 

4. A fable usually has a short, simple plot with little description and no details other than 
those leading up to the moral at the end. 


Tell the students that the most famous fables are said to have been written by a storyteller 
called Aesop, a Greek slave who lived around 600 B.C. 

Direct the pupils to read “The Lion and the Mouse” by Aesop to find out what lesson or 
moral that fable teaches people. 


Delving Into the Story 


Understanding 
moral 


Drawing 
inference 


Understanding 
an expression 
Details 
Relating 
reading 

to life 


Relating 
fable 
to theme 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. After the pupils read the fable, have them discuss what they think the moral at the end of 
the fable means. Lead them to see that the moral need not necessarily refer to physical size 
only — that strength, wisdom, age, etc., could be included. 

2. “Why did the Mouse call the Lion ‘King’?” (The lion is commonly known as the King of 
Beasts because of its proud and kingly appearance and because it is among the strongest 
and fiercest of all wild animals.) 

3. “The Mouse said that if the Lion let him go, he might be able to do the Lion a ‘good turn’ 
some day. What did he mean by a ‘good turn’?” (a good deed, a favor or kindness) 

4. “Some time later, how did the Mouse free the Lion after he had been tied to a tree?” 

5. Elicit from the pupils that the characters in the fable, the Lion and the Mouse, represent 
people. Guide a discussion of ways in which the moral of the fable can be applied to people 
and happenings in everyday life. (For example, a child who has become lost is taken home by 
a policeman. Later the child might hear or see somthing which would help the policeman to 
find another lost child or solve some other problem.) 

6. Have the pupils discuss how this fable relates to the theme. (The selections in the theme 
deal with problems and efforts to solve them. The Mouse had a problem when the Lion was 
going to eat him. He solved the problem by persuading the Lion to let him go. Later, the 
Mouse solved the Lion’s problem by gnawing away the ropes that bound the Lion. A parallel 
situation can be found in most of the selections in the theme. For example, in the story “The 
Watchers,” Chris, who was stronger and mentally more alert than Sanford, proved to be a 
friend to Sanford when he rescued him from the other boys. In return, when the Super scolded 
Chris and ordered him to leave the yard, Sanford gave Chris the benefit of his support. Miss 
Stover, by befriending Stevie in ‘My Brother Stevie” and changing his troublesome behavicr, 
solved Annie’s problem. In return, Annie was anxious for an opportunity to do something to 
help Miss Stover.) 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Reading 
fables 
Rewriting 

and extending 
fable 


Painting 


Identifying 
problems of 
story 
characters 


Further Reading. Encourage the pupils to find and share other fables dealing with friend- 
ship and relationships between people. 

Creative Writing. Suggest that the pupils rewrite the fable, giving each character a name 
and adding more details about the Lion and the Mouse — where they lived, where the Mouse 
came from and where he went after being released by the Lion, how the hunters set the trap, 
etc. A rewritten version of “The Lion and the Mouse” is available in libraries, and after the 
pupils complete the assignment, it would be interesting to have them compare their efforts 
with this story. 

Art. Have the pupils paint a picture illustrating their rewritten fables. 


Unit Review 


Relating to Theme. This activity may be done orally or as a written exercise. Write the 
following stories and characters on the chalkboard or distribute copies to the pupils: 


Freaky Friday 


Annabel Andrews 
Mrs. Ellen Andrews 








The Watchers 


Sanford Townsend 
Chris 
Jeff 

Tommy 














Sports 





Skinny Longnecker 
Babe, Birdie, and Chimp 





My Brother Stevie 


Stevie Jenner 
Annie Jenner 
Grandma 
Miss Stover 














My Son’s Hugs Are a Private Affair 





Gary Lautens 
Richard Lautens, his son 





The Lion and the Mouse 


The Lion 
The Mouse 











Discuss the following questions with the students or have them write their answers beside 
the names of the characters. 

“The selections in this theme are about girls and boys, their problems, and the problems 
they create for others. What problem did each character have?” 

Did the character try to solve his or her problem? If so, how?” 

Guide the pupils in expressing their answers briefly. Allow them to refer to their books after 
doing as much as possible from memory. Accept any answers that indicate an understanding 
of the problems of the story characters. 
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Recognizing Vocabulary Recognition. Distribute copies of the following word list to the group, (with 
new words asterisks omitted). Pronounce the starred word in each box. Have the pupils find the correct 
introduced word from among the three, and draw a circle around it. 

in unit 


wv 
orderly 
“ordinarily 
ordinary 


5s 
captives 

“captivity 
caption 


9. 

*considerate 
consider 
confederate 


13. 
imagination 
imagine 

“imaginative 

We 
foundation 

“fabulous 
flabbier 


25) 
responded 

“responsibility 
responsible 


29. 
waistcoat 
*waste basket 
wasted 


Sor 
insulted 
*insulting 
insolent 


SYA, 
beforehand 
henceforth 

*henceforward 


41. 
mascara 
moisture 

*mature 


a: 

“fortified 
forty-five 
fertile 


6. 
wider 
wide 

*widths 


10. 
ballet 
*ballerina 
belfry 


14, 
kingdom 
*kindergarten 
kinder 


18. 

*roughneck 
roughness 
roughest 


22s 
radiation 

*radiant 
radio 


26. 
raisin 
risen 

*rinsed 


30. 
eardrums 

*earmuffs 
erase 


34. 

*foundation 
found 
finding 

38. 

*subway 
submarine 
subtly 


42. 

*cereal 
ceremonial 
social 
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he 
bustling 
butter 

“butting 


ile 
expect 
except 

“excerpt 


15: 
athletic 

*athlete 
alert 


19. 
licked 
“licorice 
livery 


23. 
moaning 

*moping 
mopping 
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*beanpole 
beckoned 
bean pod 


Silk 
solve 
sloshing 
*solution 


35: 
moisture 

*moisturizer 
mascara 


39. 
rinsed 
recent 

*recess 


43. 
victim 
*vitamin 
vitality 


4. 
satisfied 
*satisfaction 
satisfactory 


V2. 
skinny 
*spunky 
spouted 


16. 
teenagers 
teamwork 
teammate 


20. 
molasses 
melted 

*malted 


24. 

*kerchief 
handkerchief 
chief 


28. 
airplane 
airway 

*airgun 


OZ 
lonely 
lounged 
“lonesome 


36. 
debris 
drilling 

*dribbling 


40. 
satisfaction 
*social 
society 
44. 
radiant 
region 
“rouge 





45. 46. 47. 48. 
stinger “embarrassed relatives surrounded 


*stingy embarked relations *surrendered 
sturdy embarrassing *relationship seconder 





Word-Study Skills 


(Progress Check) 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing spellings of a- and i-sounds 


Structural Analysis 
Adding suffixes to root words 


Word Meaning 
Synonyms and antonyms 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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Selection 


How to Eat a Poem 
Poem, Page 47 


Harriet the Spy 
Pages 48-55 


Words Can Create 
a Mood 
Poems, Pages 56-57 


Elbow Grease 
Pages 58-64 


Nancy 
Cartoon, Page 65 


Words Can Make You 
Laugh 
Poems and Jokes, 
Pages 66-68 


Words Can Create a 
Picture 
Poems, Pages 70-71 


Canajan, eh? 
Pages 72-73 


Unit Review 


Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 


Defining “poem” 
Understanding comparison 
Understanding multiple 
word meanings 

Drawing inferences 


Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Evaluating 
Expressing opinions 
Drawing conclusion 
Solving problem 
Making judgment 
Inferring feelings and 
characteristics 
Understanding colorful 
language 

Suggesting synonyms 


Discussing 

Comparing poems 

Recalling and understanding 
details 

Speculating 

Understanding word 
meanings 

Aptness of illustrations 


Understanding figurative 
language 

Inferring feelings 
Recalling details 
Understanding word meanings 
Drawing inferences 
Understanding time 
relationships 

Noting contrasts 
Suggesting synonyms for 
verbs 


Drawing inferences 
Noting and understanding 
surprise ending 

Inferring feelings 
Expressing comic-strip 
idea as a moral 


Understanding double 
meaning 

Interpreting jokes 
Discussing 
Speculating 


Discussing 

Noting main idea of verses 
in poem 

Explaining passages in 
own words 

Drawing inferences 
Relating illustrations 

and text 

Classifying 


Interpreting “Canajan” 
words and phrases 
Drawing inferences 
Discussing improvement 
of speech 


Relating to theme 


STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Locating and 
Otganizing Information 


Listing 


Listing 

Visiting historical museum 
Discovering characteristics 
of greasy substances 
Recording results of 
experiments 


Collecting comic strips 
containing interesting 
language usage 


Finding specific passages 
in poem 

Collecting humorous poems 
and short prose items 
Reviewing Dewey Decimal 
headings and classifications 


Making lists 





IN READING 
“‘What’s in a Word” 





Literary Appreciation 


Enjoying poetry 
Understanding author's 
meaning 

Discussing author's 
technique 


Reacting to story and 
story characters 
Characterization 

Author's technique: noting 
and inferring feelings; 
noting changes in 
feelings; colorful 
language 

Recognizing and understanding 
colorful language: 

similes; slang; careless 
speech; figures of speech 


Enjoying nature poetry 
Discussing and comparing 
moods of poems 

Word pictures 

Using descriptive words 
Taping poetry readings 


Reacting to what is read 
Noting and inferring 
feelings of characters 
Noting characters’ reac- 
tions 

Using descriptive words 
Noting author's technique: 
humor; colorful verbs 


Enjoying humor 
Choral speaking 


Reading favorite word 
pictures 

Author’s technique: noting 
literary devices — 
contrasts, similes, 
onomatopoeia; choice of 
words and sounds 
Aptness of title 

Choral speaking 

Taping poetry readings 
Using descriptive words 


Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 


Reviewing uses and organ- 
ization of dictionary 

and glossary 

Recognizing symbols for 
e-sounds 

Understanding connotation 


Reviewing prefixes, 
suffixes, and root 
words 

Distinguishing between 
literal and figurative 
language 


Recognizing new words 
introduced in unit 


Spelling words containing 
e-sounds 
Special spelling words 


Spelling words with 
prefixes and suffixes 
Special spelling words 
Recalling and building 
spelling groups 


Spelling test 








STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 

















Talking 
Listening 


Moving 


Pages Acting Valuing 











146-147 Reacting to ads 
Noting where ads occur 
Discussing verbal 
alternatives to ad visual 
Determining purposes 


of ads 


Deciding whether ad 
influences you to 
buy product 

















148-149 Conjecturing about 

situation related to 

reading material 
Recognizing where 

different commercials 

are used today 

Listening to radio 

and TV commercials 
Analyzing commercials 
Relating advertising methods 
in article to TV and radio 


Drawing conclusion 
about comparative 
effectiveness of 

radio and TV ads 






Acting out TV 
commercial 





























150-151 Expressing opinion 
about character's 
reaction to jingle 
Stating preference for 
musical or non-musical 
commercials 

Taping and listening 

to jingles 

Listening to classmate’s jingle 


Working in groups 








152-153 Discussing reasons 
for symbols in ads 
Locating slogan in ad 
Talking about effectiveness 
of slogans 

Noting characteristics 

of good slogans 




















154-155 Inferring reason for 
cartoon characters 
on cereal boxes 
Discussing ways 
manufacturers draw 
attention to their products 
Talking about favorite 
cereal and comparing costs 
Listening to class- 

mates’ experiences 

with deceptive advertising 
Discussing ways to 
solve writer’s problem 


Deciding which of two 
cereals to buy 
Drawing conclusions 
about cereal costs 
and packaging 


























156-157 Interpreting ad 
offering free stamps 
Observing different 
print sizes in ad 
Speculating on reason 
for different print sizes 


Making conclusions 
about implications in 
ads 

Working with partner 


























158-162 Listening to story from 
“How Beautiful with Mud” 
Talking about beauty 
products ( 
Speculating on own 
reaction to ad 


Dramatizing scenes to 
show family reactions 


Inferring character's 
reaction to expression 





163 Inferring problems in 
cartoons 
Inventing product to 


solve problem 
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IN LANGUAGE 


““‘What’s in a Word?”’ 


Writing TV or radio 
ad 


Adding last line to 
jingle 
Writing jingle 


Designing poster, 
button, or bumper 
sticker 


Rewriting “purr” 
expressions as “growl” 
expressions and 
illustrating one 

Writing “purr” and 
“growl” ads for object 





Showing own definition 

of beauty in poem, 

pecoeaels or picture 
riting captions for 

pictures 

Writing letter of 

complaint 


Preparing ad for new 
product 


Literary 


Appreciation 


Reading about 
advertising 
practices in ancient 
market place 


Reading cartoon 
Differentiating 
between modern and 
old jingles 


Reading news article 
and inferring writer's 
reaction to situation 


Reading and under- 
standing ad offering 
free stamps 


Understanding and 
appreciating selection 
from “How Beautiful 

with Mud’ 

Drawing pictures to 

show interpretation 

of character's appearance 





Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Defining “symbol” in 
ads 
Making up slogans 


Discussing meaning of 
deceptive 
advertising 


Noting and discussing 
meaning of specific phrases 
Locating “loaded 
language” in ads 
Discussing impact of 
phrases in bike ad 
Perceiving difference 
between “purr” and “growl” 
words 

Recognizing “purr” 
expressions in sentences 


Interpreting expression 
“Beauty is in the eye 
of the beholder” 
Defining “beauty” 
Understanding and 
locating figurative 
expressions in story 


Discussing words to 
describe product 











Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 





Listing similarities 

and differences 

between radio and 

TV commercials 

Planning and 

conducting survey 

of schoolmates 

Analyzing results of survey 
Comparing survey 

results with other groups 


Listing TV and 

radio jingles 

Determining characteristics 
of good jingle 

Comparing results 

with other groups 


Recording and 
categorizing 
advertising 
symbols known 
Making montage 
of advertising 
symbols 


Collecting different 
cereal boxes 
Determining 
percentage of 

free prizes in boxes 
Visiting supermarket 
to collect information 
about cereals 
Figuring comparative 
costs of cereals 
Charting results 

of costs 


Collecting 
newspaper and 
magazine ads 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


A liking for words may be - like a taste for olives — an acquired taste, but once it is 
acquired, it can give you endless fun. 
Helene and Charlton Laird 


The second theme in the reader provides some answers to the question, “What's in a 
word?” The theme opens with “How to Eat a Poem,” which describes how a poem should be 
enjoyed and totally relished. The second selection is the story “Harriet the Spy,” which tells 
what happened when Harriet’s classmates read a notebook in which she had been recording 
her observations of and thoughts about the people around her. The next selection, “Words 
Can Create a Mood,” explores the effect of words through four nature poems. “Elbow 
Grease” is a humorous story about a boy who had some unexpected problems because he 
didn’t know how to use elbow grease to shine the wheels of the family surrey. 

The importance of knowing all the words in a message is emphasized in the next selection, 
a “Nancy” comic strip story. “Words Can Make You Laugh” consists of three humorous 
poems and a group of “Knock, knock, who’s there?” jokes. “Words Can Create a Picture” 
consists of two poems — one creates a word picture, the other a sound picture. The theme 
concludes with a sample of words derived from slurred pronunciation of English words and 
phrases, from the book Canajan, eh? 

For specific learning objectives in the theme, refer to the chart on pages 34-35. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Direct the pupils to turn to page 46 and note the theme title and the illustration. Simply tell 
them that the selections they will be reading deal with the power, effect, and importance of 
words. Suggest that as they read and discuss the selections they think about some answers 
to the question “What’s in a word?” 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “What’s In a Word” the two stories, the selection from Harriet the Spy and 
“Elbow Grease,” are average in reading difficulty. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


In the theme “What's In a Word?” in Starting Points in Reading, the selections illustrate 
different functions and uses of words — the power they have to hurt others — their ability to 
create a mood in the reader — their special meanings in idiomatic expressions — their 
humorous qualities — the ways in which they.create mental pictures — and the distinctive 
pronunciations of some Canadians. In the corresponding theme in Starting Points in 
Language, the starting points and related language activities emphasize the use of words in 
advertising. Students analyze advertising, radio, and television commercials, create radio ads 
and television commercials, conduct surveys, write jingles, make up slogans, consider the 
value of special offers, write letters. 

For specific activities and learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 36-37. 
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Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The emphasis in “What’s in a Word?” in both Starting Points in Reading and Starting 
Points in Language is the special purposes of words. However, in Starting Points in Reading 
the selections have been chosen to illustrate several different functions of words whereas in 
Starting Points in Language the emphasis is on words as they are used to advertise. For this 
reason no suggestions are given for the sequencing of materials from Starting Points in 
Reading and Starting Points in Language. The activities related to advertising in Starting 
Points in Language might be done at the beginning of the theme, at the end of the theme, or 
as an ongoing part of the theme. 


$i) 


For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
* = Easy ** = Average *** — Advanced 


**Adams, James D. The Magic and Mystery of Words. Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
**Azimov, Isaac. Words from History. Houghton, Mifflin 
“Bishop, Ann. Merry Go Riddle. Albert Whitman 
**Brewton, Sara and John E. Laughable Limericks. Thomas Y. Crowell 
**Brewton, Sara and John. My Tang’s Tungled and Other Ridiculous Situations. T. Y. 
Crowell 
**“Brink, Carol Ryrie. The Bad Times of Irma Baumlein. Macmillan, N.Y. 
*“Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Cricket and the Emperor's Son. Macmillan, N.Y. 
**Cole, William (Ed.). Humorous Poetry for Children. World 
**Emrich, Duncan (Col.). The Nonsense Book. Four Winds Press 
*“Enright, Elizabeth. Spiderweb for Two. Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
“Fitzhugh, Louise. Harriet the Spy. Harper & Row 
“Foreman, Harvey. Awk! Westminster 
**Funk, Charles E. A Hog on Ice and Other Curious Expressions. Harper & Row 
“Gardner, Martin. The Snark Puzzle Book. Simon and Schuster 
*Greet, W. Cabell, William A. Jenkins, and Andrew Schiller. Junior Thesaurus: In Other 
Words. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
***Greet, W. Cabell, William A. Jenkins, and Andrew Schiller. Junior Thesaurus: In Other 
Words /I. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
*Hoke, Helen. The Big Book of Jokes. F. Watts 
“Hogstrom, Daphne Doward. One Silver Second: A Fable for All Ages. Rand McNally 
“Kettlekamp, Larry. Song, Speech, and Ventriloquism. Morrow 
*Lear, Edward. The Complete Nonsense Book. Faber 
*“*Madison, Winifred. Maria Luisa. Lippincott 
**McFarlane, Leslie. The Last of the Great Picnics. McClelland & Stewart 
*McLaughlin, Lorria. The Trouble with Jamie. Macmillan of Canada 
“Orkin, Mark M. Canajan, eh? General Publishing Company 
“Raskin, Ellen. The Mysterious Disappearance of Leon (I Mean Noel) Dutton 
*Rose, Mitchell. Norman. Simon and Schuster 
*“Schwartz, Alvin (Comp.). A Twister of Twists, a Tangler of Tongues. Lippincott 
***Southall, lvan. Josh. Macmillan, N.Y. 


Poetry 


Ames, Adrien. Poetry of Earth. Scribners 

Farjeon, Eleanor. The Children’s Bells. Oxford 
Merchant, Jane. All Daffodils Are Daffy. Abingdon. 
Snyder, Zilpha Keatley. Today Is Saturday. Atheneum 


Films 


Books for Beaver River. 19 mins., b&w. National Film Board 
The Boy Next Door. 18 mins., 23 secs., color. National Film Board 
A Foreign Language. 29 mins., 10 secs., b&w. National Film Board 
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Page 47 . How to Eat a Poem 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Defining “poem” 
Understanding comparison 
Understanding multiple word meanings 
Drawing inferences 


Literary Appreciation 
Enjoying poetry 


Understanding author’s meaning 
Discussing author's technique 


Starting Prot. ptmijjAjyN$]jmNa 


Getting Ready to Listen and Read 


Defining Have the pupils explain in their own words what a poem is. Then have them compare their 
poem explanation with the dictionary definition of the word “poem.” 
Enjoying “One way to enjoy a poem is to read it silently in your book. What other ways are there to 
poems enjoy a poem?” 
Setting purpose “The poet Eve Merriam thought of an unusual way to enjoy a poem. Listen as | read ‘How to 
for listening Eat a Poem’ to hear her ideas.” 


Delving Into the Poem 





Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


1. Read the poem as the pupils listen. 

2. “To what activity did the writer compare reading a poem? Why do you think she made 
this comparison?” 

3. Choose one or two volunteers to read the poem aloud as the others follow along in their 
books. Suggest that they read as if eating something with great enthusiasm. 

4. “How does the author feel a poem should be enjoyed?” 

5. With the pupils discuss how the following words apply to eating a piece of food and also 
to enjoying a poem: savor; digest; relish; nourishment; devour. 

6. “What kind of food do you think the writer had in mind when she wrote the poem?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Enjoying Poetry. Have the pupils work individually or in pairs. Suggest that they find one or 
more poems that can be enjoyed in the way that Eve Merriam advised. They can be poems 
previously read in class or new poems that the students find. When the pupils have their 
poems ready, let them take turns reading their choices to the group. If some students have 
trouble finding suitable poems, you might suggest one of the poetry books listed on page 40; 
chapter 3 in Piping Down the Valleys Wild, edited by Nancy Larrick, published by Dell; Today 
is Saturday, by Zilpha Keatley Snyder, published by Atheneum; or books of Haiku poetry. 
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Pages 
48-55 


Starting Points 


Self-posed 
purposes 
for reading 


Harriet the Spy 


In this story Harriet Welsch, who wants to be a spy when she grows up, practices for her 
future career by carefully watching the people around her and writing her observations and 
thoughts about them in a special notebook. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Harriet Welsch, Sport, Beth Ellen, Rachel Hennessey, Pinky Whitehead, Carrie 
Andrews, Marion Hawthorne, Laura Peters, Hitler, Miss Nelson 


Slang and Careless Speech: whadaya, finks 
Phonetic Words: eliminated, *banshee, harshly, dignified, wart, “*horselaugh, wish-washy 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
- Evaluating 
Expressing opinions 
~ Drawing conclusion 
Solving problem 
Making judgment 
Inferring feelings and characteristics 
Understanding colorful language 


Creative Expression 
Composing notebook entries 


Language Development 
~Suggesting synonyms 
~ Recognizing and understanding colorful language: similes; slang; careless speech; figure 
of speech 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to story and story characters 
Characterization 
Author’s technique: noting and inferring feelings; noting changes in feelings; noting colorful 
language 


Getting Ready to Read 


Have the group turn to page 48 and note the title of the selection. Ask a student to read 
aloud the introductory paragraphs in the left-hand column while the others follow along in their 
readers. 

It is recommended that the pupils be encouraged to ask their own questions and set up their 
own purposes for reading. Children can interpret a picture or title, size up a situation, and 
make judgments if they are allowed to do so. If the problem is their own, more energy will be 
put into finding an answer. Those pupils who have been taught according to this method in the 
previous levels will have a good deal of proficiency. Those pupils who have not experienced 
this method before and the less alert pupils will need to be helped in the formulating of 
questions. Following this procedure will help the pupils to read with deeper insight and 
appreciation. 
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Setting purposes 
for reading 


Reacting 


Recalling and 
inferring 
details 


Ask the pupils what questions they would like to have answered through reading this story 
and write the questions that they suggest on the chalkboard. They will probably want to know 
details such as: 


What people did Harriet observe? 
When did she write about them? 
Did her friends like what she wrote? 
What kind of person was Harriet? 


Direct the students to read the story to find out the answers to the questions they posed and 
to find out what effect Harriet’s words had on her friends. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story through silently. When they finish reading allow time for them 
to comment on and share their reactions to the story. “Would you have spoken to Harriet the 
next morning? Why or why not?” 

Refer to the purposes set for reading (the questions suggested earlier) and have the pupils 
briefly tell the answers they found. Do not have the students recount Harriet’s comments 
about her classmates at this time, however. 


Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 
Evaluating 
Inference 


Details 
Inference 
Opinions 


Inference 
Drawing 
conclusion 
Details 


Reacting to 
character 
Solving problem; 
opinions; 
judgment 


Thinking About What Was Read 


Discuss the story with questions such as the following: 

1. “Why did the boys and girls stay together after school even though it was something they 
didn’t usually do?” (Everyone was in a good mood because of the springlike weather.) 

2. “Would you enjoy the kind of tag game they played? Why or why not?” 

3. “How did Harriet feel when she couldn't find her book? Why?” (She felt horrified, 
panicky, or upset because the contents of the book might be revealed to the others.) 

4, “Why did Harriet scream when she came upon the group listening to Janie read from the 
notebook?” (She wanted to frighten Janie so she would drop the book.) 

5. “What kind of look do you think was in the eyes of all Harriet’s classmates?” (hateful, 
mean, cold, etc.) 

6. “If you had been Janie would you have read the entries in Harriet’s book out loud to the 
others? Why or why not?” 

7. “How do you think Harriet felt when she saw Sport crying?” (sorry) 

8. “Who do you think felt the worst after hearing what Harriet had to say about him or her? 
Why?” 

9. “How did Harriet decide what to write about the people in her class?” (She watched her 
classmates and wrote her observations and thoughts about them.) 

10. “Did you like Harriet? Did you feel sorry for her by the end of the story? Why or why 
not?” 

11. Refer to the first, third, and fourth follow-up activities in the right-hand column of page 
55. Promote a discussion of various ways the pupils might try to get back into the good graces 
of their classmates if they were in Harriet’s position. Then have the pupils give their ideas 
about the other questions. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Expressing 
opinions 
Synonyms 
Notebook entries; 
characterization 


Discussion. Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 55. Promote a discussion of the 
questions suggested. 

“What are some synonyms for the words ‘secret,’ ‘thoughts,’ and ‘secret thoughts’?” 

Creative Writing. Refer to the last two follow-up activities on page 55. Have the pupils do 
the writing activities given. 
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Skills for Reading and Research 


Author’s 
technique; 
noting and 

inferring 

feelings; 

noting 
changes in 
feelings; 
inferring 
characteristics; 
evaluating 


Recognizing 
colorful 
language: 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Literary Appreciation and Creative Thinking. This exercise will help the pupils see that, 
through her writing, the author enabled the readers to be aware of and understand the 
feelings of the characters at various points in the story. Duplicate copies and distribute them 
to the group. (Sample answers are given. Accept any other answers that indicate an under- 
standing of the feelings of the characters.) 


By her writing, the author made you aware of the feelings of the characters at various points 
in the story “Harriet the Spy.” Listed below are the names of some of the characters. Under 
each name, specific points in the story are given. Beside each point, write a few words telling 
how the character felt at that time. You may refer to your book. 


Harriet 





—_ 


. After school, when everyone hung around outside (in a good mood) 

2. When the boys and girls looked up at Harriet as she came upon the group listening to 
Janie read from the notebook (afraid) 

3. When Janie read the entry about Sport but wouldn't look for the nice things written about 
him (angry, hurt) 

4. When Harriet went to bed in the middle of the afternoon (upset, very unhappy) 

5. The next morning when Harriet walked into the classroom (hurt, upset, cast aside, dis- 

liked) 


Sport 


. After school, when everyone hung around outside (in a good mood, happy) 

. When he played tag with the others (happy, excited, having fun) 

. After Janie read the notebook eniry about him (hurt, upset, embarrassed, self conscious) 
When he heard the item about Carrie Andrews’ mother (embarrassed, amused) 

. When Janie read the entry about herself (sympathetic) 

. The next morning when Harriet walked into the room (hateful, contemptuous) 








OnhwWND = 


Janie 


. As she read the entry about Sport (smug, self-important, calm) 
. After she read the entry about herself (shocked, disbelieving) 


. After she read the entries about Marion and Carrie (amused, in agreement with the entries 
in an unpleasant sort of way) 

4. The next morning when Harriet walked into the room (contemptuous, arrogant, cold- 

hearted) 





On — 





Peter 





—_ 


. After Janie read the entry about him (not too bothered about it, shy) 
2. After he finished explaining about his purple socks (a little more self-confident) 


On the lines below, write the name of the story character that you liked best. Then write the 
characteristics that you liked about that person. 

















Language Development. Before having the pupils complete this activity, review or explain 
the terms simile, idioms, slang, and careless speech. The exercise may be done orally, or 
duplicated and distributed to the pupils. (Answers are indicated in parentheses.) 
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similes; slang; 
careless speech; 
idioms 


Pages 
56-57 


In her story “Harriet the Spy” the author used interesting and colorful expressions to make 
her writing vivid and realistic. Listed on the left below are some examples of colorful language 
taken from the story. Listed on the right are terms used to describe various kinds of colorful 
language. Beside each word or phrase on the left, write down the correct term from the right 
column. On the blank line, write the meaning of the expression. 


hung around outside (idiom) 





a smashing idea (slang) 


yelling like a banshee (simile) 





Whadaya mean? (careless speech) simile 

careless speech 
Harriet’s heart went into her sneakers (idiom) idiom 

slang 


Finks (slang) 


Sport, you’re on page thirty-four (idiom) 





run like crazy (slang, or could be simile) 





never taking her eyes off Harriet (idiom) 





Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 5) 


Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing uses and organization of dictionary and glossary 
Recognizing symbols for e-sounds 


Language Development 
Understanding connotation 


Spelling 
Spelling words containing e-sounds 
Special spelling words 


Words Can Create a Mood 


— aselection that explores the effect ef words through nature poetry. The entire selection 
may be completed in one reading period, or you may wish to discuss the first two poems only 
(or the first three) in one period. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing rain showers and walks through the woods 
Comparing poems 
Recalling and understanding details 
Speculating 
Understanding word meanings 
Discussing aptness of illustrations 
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Creative Expression 
Illustrating poem 
Writing poems 


Literary Appreciation 
Enjoying nature poetry 
Discussing and comparing moods of poems 
Reacting to poems 
Discussing word pictures 
Using descriptive words 
Taping poetry readings 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Listing 


Delving into the Poems 


A passing shower... 


Ask the students what they think of when they hear the words “rain shower.” Have them tell 
what is pleasant about a rain shower. 

As the pupils listen, read the poem “A passing shower ...” in a quiet reflective manner. 

Have the pupils discuss the mood created by the words of the poem. There may be 
disparate answers, such as sadness or contentment, as individual pupils will react differently 
to the poem. 


Riding at Daybreak 


Tell the pupils that parts of the next poem might evoke a feeling similar to the feeling evoked 
by “A passing shower.” Read the poem “Riding at Daybreak” as the students listen to see 
whether or not they agree. 

1. After you read the poem, encourage the students to discuss how its mood is similar to 
and different from the mood of the previous poem. 

2. Ask a volunteer to reread the poem aloud as the others follow in their texts. 

3. Have the pupils tell what word pictures they like in the poem. 

4. “What sounds does the poet describe?” 

5. “Where do you think the rider might be going?” 


If it were not for the voice... 


Read the poem aloud as the pupils follow in their books. 
Discuss the responses that the poem generates. 


The Way Through the Woods 


Ask the pupils whether they have ever walked through the woods or a field. Have them tell 
what they enjoyed about their walks. 

“Have you ever noticed an overgrown or mysterious path and wondered where it led?” 

“Listen as | read the poem ‘The Way Through the Woods.’ Try to imagine the old lost road 
that the poet describes.” 

Read the poem as the pupils listen with books closed. Then have them tell whether or not 
they like the poem and talk about the mood it evokes. 

1. Discuss the meanings of any words or phrases that are queried. 

2. “What is now growing where the old road used to be?” 

3. “Who is the only person, other than the poet, who sees that there was once a road 
through the woods?” 

4. “What animals are in the woods?” 

5. “Do you think you would hear the beat of a horse’s feet and the swish of a skirt if you 
entered the woods on a summer evening? Why or why not?” 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Art. Have the pupils discuss the aptness of each poem illustration. Then suggest that they 
make an illustration for “The Way Through the Woods.” Allow the pupils to select, from a 
variety of materials such as charcoal, crayons, pastels, tempera, watercolors, or chalk, the 
one they feel will best convey the mood of the poem. 

Literary Appreciation. 1. Have the pupils make a list of the various words they used to 
describe the moods of the four poems. 

2. Encourage the students to tape individual readings of the poems — perhaps with suit- 
able background music and/or sound effects. 

Creative Writing. Some pupils might like to write a nature poem describing their reactions 
to one or more of the following: rain, snow, wind, trees, woods, water, flowers, sunshine, 
moonlight, stars, animals, birds, insects, a season, thunder. 


Pages Elbow Grease 


Dey David asked his father whether he might wash the surrey. Father gave his permission and 


told his son to use lots of elbow grease to shine the wheels. Then David’s problems began. 
First, he wasn’t certain whether a can of black grease he found on the drive-shed shelf was 
the elbow grease; then he couldn't decide whether to apply it first or last! 


Vocabulary 
Names: David, Uncle Ogden, Janet, Cedar Swamp, David Robinson Graham 
Colloquial and Slang: ain’t, Great Scott, hollering, goo, smidgin 
Enrichment Words: chimney sweep 


Phonetic Words: “surrey, meekly, grammar, “shafts, slab, washbench, vigorously, 
drenched, *resistant, smears, “encrusted, gulped, dazed, gingerly, ungodly, hurled, de- 
tected, quirk, unconcealed, downright, disbelief, inspection, withdrew, prospect, dippertul, 
lather 


More Difficult Words: trough, apply, *lye soap, glowered, *virtue, appalled, horseradish 


*in glossary 
Objectives 


Comprehension 
Understanding figurative language 
Inferring feelings 
Recalling details 
Understanding word meanings 
Drawing inferences 
Understanding time relationships 
Noting contrasts 


Creative Expression 
Illustrating story objects 
Writing stories about misunderstandings of language 
Rewriting story as a play 
Preparing and presenting a play: casting; preparing non-performing aspects; rehearsing 
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Starting Points 


Understanding 
figurative 
language 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Reacting; 
inferring 
feelings 


Recalling 
detail 


Language Development 
Suggesting synonyms for verbs 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Noting and inferring feelings of characters 
Noting characters’ reactions 
Using descriptive words 
Noting author's technique: humor; colorful verbs 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Listing 
Visiting historical museum 
Discovering characteristics of greasy substances 
Recording results of experiments 


Getting Ready to Read 


Ask the students to turn to page 58, note the title of the story, and read the introductory 
paragraph in the left-hand column. Have them discuss the meanings of the expressions 
quoted. (When you keep something under your hat, you keep it a secret; when you use elbow 
grease you put a great deal of physical effort into a job.) 

Suggest that the students read the story to find out what problems the boy had because he 
didn’t know how to use elbow grease. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story through silently. When they finish reading, allow spontane- 
ous reaction to the story. Ask the pupils what different feelings they think David had while his 
mother scrubbed him. 

“What did you enjoy most about the story?” 

“What was the first problem David had when he was ready to begin washing the surrey?” 
(He wasn’t sure whether or not the can of black grease was the elbow grease.) 


Delving Into the Story 


Word meaning 
Recalling 
details 


Inferring 
details 


Expression 
Recalling 
details 
Noting 
feelings 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “What is a surrey?” 

2. “What two mistakes in grammar did David make when he asked his father for permission 
to wash the surrey?” 

3. “Why was it incorrect for David to say ‘Can | wash the surrey’?” 

4. “Where did David find a bucket?” (by the watering trough) “What did he find to use as a 
washrag?” (one of Uncle Ogden’s old shirts) 

5. “How did he get the surrey out of the drive-shed?” (He got between the shafts of the 
surrey and hauled it out.) 

6. “Why did David’s mother and sister order him out of the summer kitchen?” (They were 
busy preparing food for a picnic and didn’t want him in the way. Also there wasn’t much time 
for David to finish his work before the picnic.) 

7. “What does ‘a lick and a promise’ mean?” 

8. “Why couldn't David get the black grease off the surrey?” (The grease was resistant to 
water and spread across the side of the surrey when David tried to wash it off.) 

9. “How did David feel when he saw the black washrag, the black water, and the black 
yellow soap?” (dismayed or troubled) 
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a 


Noting 
reaction 
Describing 
Drawing 
inference 


Recalling 
detail 

Noting 
reactions 
Drawing 
inferences 
Noting author's 
technique: 
humor 


10. “What was Mr. Graham's reaction when he saw David and what he had done to the 
surrey?” (shock, disbelief, amazement) 

11. “What are some other ways of saying ‘ungodly mess’?” 

12. “What told David that his father was a bit amused when he found out that his son had 
misunderstood the meaning of ‘elbow grease’?’”’ (He noticed a little quirk at the side of his 
father’s mouth like a grin he was trying to control.) 

13. “Why didn’t David stop to clean the latch on the kitchen door?” (He didn’t want to draw 
attention to himself.) 

14. “What effect did David’s appearance have on Janet?” (First she was shocked, then 
pleased that David was going to get into trouble.) 

15. “What were David’s thoughts when he looked in the mirror?” (First he was appalled, 
then he thought that he would have to spend the rest of his life looking the way he did.) 

16. “What makes this story funny?” Discuss with the pupils the details, reactions, and 
expressions that contribute to the humor in the story. (The main point of humor is David's 
misunderstanding of the expression “elbow grease.” The description of David’s attempts to 
wash off the black grease, the reactions of his parents and sister to his appearance, and the 
use of colloquial expressions add to the humor.) Have the pupils cite from the story when 
pointing out humorous details. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Listing and 
illustrating 
story objects 


Writing 
stories 
Rewriting 
story as a 
play 


Listing and Illustrating. Have the pupils make a list of the items mentioned in the story 
that are obsolete or rarely used in and around homes today. (surrey, drive-shed, watering 
trough, summer kitchen, lye soap, washbench) Suggest that the pupils find information about 
and pictures of these objects in reference books. Then have them make labeled drawings and 
cut-outs for a classroom display. 

Creative Writing. 1. Some pupils might enjoy writing their own stories about a humorous or 
unusual happening because of a language misunderstanding. 

2. Guide the students in rewriting the story as a play. First ask the pupils to name the story 
characters and list them on the chalkboard. Have the group look through the story quickly to 
make sure that all the characters have been listed. Next elicit that the story can be written as a 
one-act play. 

Have the group plan how to write the play and decide whether a narrator is necessary. Elicit 
that the narrator supplies background information, describes the setting and action, explains 
what cannot be seen or heard, makes the transition from one location to another, and brings 
continuity to the plot. Discuss the use of story details as stage directions, which appear in 
parentheses after the character’s name. Each student could be responsible for rewriting a 
section of the story or the activity could be done co-operatively, the students supplying the 
information as you write the play on the chalkboard. Have each pupil make a copy of the 
complete play for himself, or have duplicated copies made. The play should be in the form 
shown below: 


Elbow Grease 


NARRATOR.:. . . David ran across the yard to the summer kitchen, picked up a slab of yellow 
lye soap from the washbench, and poked his head inside the door. 
MOTHER (firmly): Out! 
DAVID: Papa said | could wash the surrey. 
MOTHER: Then stop fooling around and get to work. We haven't much time. 
JANET (drying dishes): Can’t you see we're busy? 
DAVID (glowering): He said to use elbow grease. 
JANET: Then use it. Last time you didn’t give it any more than a lick and a promise. Get busy 
now and don’t bother me. 
Additional dialogue may be written to take the place of some of the narration; for 
example — 
DAVID (surveying the mud-stained wheels): Should | use the elbow grease first or last? 
(taking a handful of the grease) \'\l try some here. (pause) That doesn't look quite right. 
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Preparing and 
presenting 

a play: 
casting; 
non-performing 
aspects; 
rehearsing 


Visiting 
historical 
museum 


Discovering 
characteristics 
of greasy 
substances 


Dramatization. Have the students present the play they have written. Some things to plan 
are: 


e who will play the various roles 

e how to begin and end the play 

e what props and background are necessary 

e how to show the locations of the drive-shed and the summer kitchen — perhaps one on 
each side of the room or stage 

e what costumes are necessary 

e if desired, suitable background music for the beginning and end of the play and in 
appropriate places during the course of the play 


Let various pupils try out for the reading of the roles, having the final casting done by the 
whole group or by a panel of two or three students. Provide time for the actors to practice their 
parts, giving help only if necessary. Be sure everyone in the group has a function connected 
with the presentation of the play — as an actor, scenery maker, prop handler, stage hand, 
curtain puller, costume finder or maker, music co-ordinator, etc. When everything is prepared, 
have the students present their play for the whole class, for other classes, for the whole 
school, or for parents and friends. 

Field Trip. Many historical museums collect and display household objects that are rarely 
used or seen today. If there is such a museum nearby, consider taking the students there. 
They will probably find information and material to use for the classroom display mentioned 
earlier. 

Science Experiment. Suggest that the pupils collect various kinds of greasy substances — 
axle grease, cooking oil, baby oil, motor oil, salves and healing ointments, hand cream, butter, 
etc. Let the group experiment to discover whether any of the oils and greases will dissolve in 
water; whether soap and cold water will remove the grease from a surface; and whether soap 
and hot water will remove the grease from a surface. The students will probably have addi- 
tional ideas for experiments with the substances. Have them record the characteristics of the 
various greases and the results of their experiments. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Understanding 
time 
relationships; 
noting 
contrasts 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Critical Thinking. The following exercise will help the pupils note contrasts and understand 
time relationships. First establish that the story “Elbow Grease” takes place around the end of 
the nineteenth century. Then duplicate and distribute copies of the exercise to the group. Go 
over the directions carefully and if necessary discuss the first question, helping the pupils 
arrive at the correct answer. (Answers are indicated for convenience.) 


Read each sentence carefully. Decide whether it tells about something that might happen in 
your home or community today, or about something that might have happened in David 
Graham's home or community around the end of the nineteenth century. Put Then at the end 
of the sentence if it tells about something that probably could only have happened in David’s 
time. Put Now at the end of the sentence if it tells about something that could only happen 
today. Be alert. Some questions require both answers. 


1. A father gives his son permission to wash the surrey. (Then) 

2. A son and daughter wash their parents’ new automobile. (Now) 

3. There is a drive-shed outside many homes in the community. (Then) 

4. Most homes have at least one television set. (Now) 

5. Many people go to the movies on weekends. (Now) 

6. Scientists believe that it will be a possibility for people to live and work on space stations 
orbiting the earth. (Now) 

7. People roast chickens and bake chocolate cakes to take on picnics. (Then and now) 

8. On Sundays many families go for a ride in their horse-drawn carriages. (Then) 

9. To get hot water almost everybody turns on the hot water tap in the sink. (Now) 

10. Almost everybody heats water for washing in a pot or kettle on the stove. (Then) 
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11. Some people take transistor radios with them when they go on a picnic. (Now) 

12. Boys and girls help their parents with household chores. (Then and now) 

13. Children get black and dirty and need to be scrubbed. (Then and now) 

14. Children surprise and shock their parents as David did. (Then and now) 

15. When children get very dirty they usually wash themselves at a basin outside the 
kitchen door. (Then) 


Noting author's Literary Appreciation. Point out to the pupils that the author of ‘Elbow Grease” made the 
technique: story interesting by using colorful verbs — action words. Read each of the following verbs to 
colorful verbs; the group. Have the pupils skim through the page to find the verb and note the context. Ask 
explaining them to explain what the verb means and suggest synonyms. 
meanings; 
heh 1. Page 58, lugged 8. Page 61, rolled 
2. Page 58, hauled 9. Page 61, plastering 
3. Page 59, whipped 10. Page 61, smearing 
4. Page 59, brushed 11. Page 62, grabbed 
5. Page 59, scrunched 12.. Page 62, gasped 
6. Page 59, drenched 13. Page 62, gazed 
7. Page 61, attacked 14. Page 62, propelled 


Have the pupils skim through the remainder of the story and find other colorful verbs. (They 
should note the verbs whipped, scuttled, sloshed, scooped, grabbed, scrubbed, squirmed, 
spluttering, plunged.) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 6) 
Structural Analysis 
Reviewing prefixes, suffixes, and root words 


Language Development 
Distinguishing between literal and figurative language 


Spelling 
Spelling words with prefixes and suffixes 
Special spelling words 
Recalling and building spelling groups 


Page 65 Nan Cy 
(cartoon) 


Vocabulary 
Names: Nancy, Aunt Fritzi 


Phonetic Words: marvel, disrupting 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Drawing inferences 
Noting and understanding surprise ending 
Inferring feelings 
Expressing comic strip idea as a moral 
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Creative Expression 
Writing the comic strip story 
Adding material to comic strip 
Changing comic strip ending 
Writing passages opposite in meaning 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Collecting comic strips containing interesting language usage 


Delving Into the Selection 


Reading and Enjoying 


Ask the pupils to turn to page 65 and read the comic strip. 

1. “What do you think Aunt Fritzi said to Nancy after she finished reading the letter?” 

2. “What kind of ending does the comic strip have?” (The pupils will probably say a funny 
ending, unexpected ending, or surprise ending.) “Why was the ending a surprise?” 

3. “How did Nancy feel when she saw that the letter was to her aunt from her teacher?” 
(worried or uneasy) “How did she feel after she made out a few words?” (happy, relieved, 
excited, etc.) 

4. “How would you say the same thing that Nancy’s teacher wrote in her letter?” 

5. “Suppose this story were told as a fable instead of a comic strip. What might be the moral 
of the fable?” (The moral may be expressed somewhat as follows: a few words may not tell 
you a correct story; a few words may tell you one story — all the words may tell you a different 
story; or, using devious means to get information may give you the wrong story.) 


Exploring Further Afield 


Creative Writing. 1. Suggest that the pupils write the story that the comic strip tells. 

2. Have the students add two frames to the comic strip, describing what happened after 
Aunt Fritzi read the letter. 

3. Have the pupils suppose that the teacher wrote a letter praising Nancy. Suggest that they 
change the last frame of the comic strip to show how it would have ended differently. 

4. Write the following words on the chalkboard: beautiful, sun, snow, like, weather, shining, 
happy. Encourage the pupils to use most of the words in two separate passages, opposite to 
each other in meaning. 

Collecting. Ask the students to collect some cartoons and comic strips that tell about 
misunderstandings because of language usage, or that contain any kind of interesting lan- 
guage usage. These cartoons may be used as a basis for discussions and creative writing 
activities. 
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Pages Words Can Make You Laugh 


66-68 dai 
— a selection consisting of three humorous poems and a group of “Knock, knock, who’s 


there?” jokes 


Vocabulary 


Words in Glossary: mercury, whooping cough, Caesar 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Understanding double word meanings in poems 
Interpreting “Knock, Knock” jokes 
Discussing chores 
Speculating 


Creative Expression 
Composing jokes 
Making illustrated posters 
Drawing comic strips 


Literary Appreciation 
Enjoying humor 
Choral speaking 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Finding specific passages in poem 
Collecting humorous poems and short prose items 
Reviewing Dewey Decimal headings and classifications 


Delving Into the Selections 


Little Willie 


Ask the students what kind of poems they enjoy most. Someone is certain to say “funny 
poems.” Tell them that the next selection is titled “Words Can Make You Laugh” and that you 
are going to read a funny poem called ‘Little Willie.” Have them listen to the poem with their 
books closed. 

After the students hear about Little Willie have them tell why the words of the poem make it 
a humorous tale. (double word meanings) 


In Memory of Anna Hopewell 


Direct the pupils to turn to page 66 and read the second poem in the selection silently. 
Then ask one or two of the group to read the poem aloud, trying to capture the humor of the 
words in the reading. 


Knock, Knock, Who’s There? 


1. Ask the students to recall any “Knock, Knock” jokes that they know and tell them to the 
group. 

2. Direct the pupils to work in pairs and take turns reading the jokes in the selection on page 
67. Have them follow the usual “Knock, Knock” form: 


First pupil: Knock, Knock. 

Second pupil: Who’s there? 

First pupil: Chester. 

Second pupil: Chester who? 

First pupil: Chester song at twilight. 
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3. After the pupils finish reading the selection, have a group discussion of any of the jokes 
that they didn’t understand. Elicit that the humor of the jokes depends upon slurred pronuncia- 
tion of words. 

4. Have individual pupils reread aloud their two favorite jokes. 

5. Direct the pupils to select ten of the “Knock, Knock” jokes and write the punch lines in 
correct English, for example, just a song at twilight. 

6. Encourage the pupils to make up their own “Knock, Knock” jokes. 


Sarah Cynthia Sylvia Stout 


This poem may be enjoyed during the same reading period as the first three items in the 
selection, or you may wish to leave it for a separate poetry reading period. 


1. Ask the students what chores they like to do at home and what chores they do not like to 
do. 

2. Tell them to listen as you read a poem about Sarah Cynthia Sylvia Stout who absolutely 
refused to do one particular chore. 

3. After you finish reading, have the pupils tell what kind of awful fate they think Sarah Stout 
met. 

4. Have individual pupils find and read aloud the passages that tell: 


e what jobs Sarah would do (lines 3-11) 
e what the garbage consisted of (lines 16-22) 
e@ what made Sarah finally take the garbage out (lines 23-27) 


5. Help the students prepare the poem for choral speaking. The entire group or class may 
recite the poem together, or the chorus may be divided into two alternating groups. Have the 
pupils decide whether or not the entire group will recite the poem together, what lines may be 
recited by solo voices, what lines should be recited quickly, what words and phrases could be 
emphasized, and what other vocal variations will add interest to the recitation. Have a leader 
(yourself or one of the students) help the pupils keep together with the group where neces- 
sary. After the pupils have practiced reciting the poem, have them present it to other groups or 
classes. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Dewey Decimal Literary Appreciation; Art. Suggest that the students make a poster entitled “Words Can 
classifications Make You Laugh.” Have them find humorous poems, riddles, anecdotes, limericks, etc. and 
copy them onto poster paper or other large sheets of paper. The items on the poster may be 
illustrated with drawings or paper cut-outs. 
2. Have the pupils draw a comic strip to illustrate one of the selections on pages 66-69. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Locating Information. Review the following Dewey Decimal headings and classifications 
with the group. Encourage the pupils to use the card catalogue when locating the material 
referred to under “Exploring Further Afield.” 


700-799 The Arts and Recreation 
793.7 Jokes; riddles and tongue twisters; puzzles 
800-899 Literature 
808.8 Prose and poetry anthologies 
821 Poetry by individual poets 
821.08 Collections and anthologies by individual poets 
827 Humor 
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Pages 
70-71 


Starting Points 


Words Can Create a Picture 


This selection consists of two poems — one poem creates a word picture, the other a sound 
picture. 


Vocabulary 


In Glossary: major scale 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing the ways cats move 
Noting main idea of each verse in poem 
Explaining passages in own words 
Drawing inferences 
Relating illustrations and text 
Classifying 


Creative Expression 
Pantomiming ways cats move 
Reading and reciting expressively 
Illustrating poems 
Using lines from poem as captions 
Writing poems 


Literary Appreciation 
Reading favorite word pictures 
Author’s technique: noting literary devices — contrasts, similes, onomatopoeia; choice of 
words and sounds 
Discussing aptness of title 
Choral speaking 
Taping poetry readings 
Using descriptive words 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Making lists 


Getting Ready to Listen, Read, and Discuss 


Tell the pupils that the next selection consists of two poems — one poem creating a word 
picture, the other poem creating a sound picture. 


Delving Into the Poems 


Catalogue 


Talk about the ways cats move — creeping stealthily, pouncing suddenly, arching their 
backs, squeezing under gates, etc. If the pupils are accustomed to pantomime or creative 
movement activities or would like to try, have them pantomime various catlike movements. 

Tell the pupils the name of the first poem. Have them follow in their books as you read the 
poem, to see what word pictures the writer creates in describing the ways that cats move. 

1. After you read the poem, have individual pupils read aloud their favorite word pictures. 

2. Ask the pupils to find and read aloud the key line or lines in each of the first five verses — 
the lines that tell what the entire verse is about. (Verse 1, Cats sleep fat and walk thin; Verse 
2, Cats wait in a lump,/Jump in a streak; Verse 3, Cats sleep fat; Verse 4, If male,/A cat is apt 
to sing on a major scale; Verse 5, A cat condenses.) 
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3. Ask the pupils to explain in their own words the meanings of the following phrases: 


e Cats walk thin. — verse 1 

e This concert is for everybody, this / Is wholesale. — verse 4 
e to resound / With an enclosed and private sound. — verse 5 
e He’s not where he’s been. — verse 6 


4. Have the students note some literary devices that the poet used to help create interesting 
word pictures: 


e contrast — Cats sleep fat and walk thin. 
© alliteration — when they sleep, slump (verse 1) 
e simile — sleek as a grape slipping its skin (verse 2); Like a good mat (verse 3) 


Encourage the group to find other examples of these devices in the poem. 

5. Point out that the poet’s choice of words and the sounds within the words contribute to 
the colorful word pictures; for example, in the second verse the long e-sound in the words 
streak, sleek, technique, creak and sneak conjures up images of long, sleek, sneaky cats. 

6. “Do you think the poet, Rosalie Moore, likes cats? Why or why not?” 

7. “Why do you think the poet called her poem ‘Catalogue’?” 


Onomatopoeia 


Recall with the students that when writers use words that imitate sounds they are using a 
literary device known as onomatopoeia. 

Tell them that the second poem in the selection is called ““Onomatopoeia” and that the poet 
uses words that imitate the sounds of water coming from a rusty spigot. Suggest that they 
follow in their books as you read the poem aloud to see which words create the most vivid 
sound pictures. 

After you read the poem, have the pupils tell which words and phrases create the sound 
pictures they like best. 

Have two or three pupils read the poem aloud, using appropriate expression. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Choral Speaking; Creative Movement. Have the group recite “Catalogue” chorally or 
have individual pupils tape readings of the verses. Encourage them to use their voices to help 
make the word pictures vivid — lines such as “Jump in a streak” should be spoken quickly; 
the third line in the first verse should be stretched out; the words “They sneak” should sound 
sneaky. 

Some pupils might like to mime catlike movements as they are being described during a 
reading of the poem. Suitable background music, such as “Alley Cat’ by Bent Fabric, will add 
interest to the activity. 

Art. 1. Suggest that the students copy the poem “Onomatopoeia” and illustrate some of the 
words that were not illustrated by the artist. 

2. Have the students note the pictures that illustrate the poem “Catalogue.” Suggest that 
they draw their own pictures to illustrate the poem, or find photos in newspapers and 
magazines. Have them use lines from the poem as captions for their drawings and photo 
illustrations. 

Classifying. Have the pupils work in pairs and make lists of words to describe the sounds 
of one or more of the following: thunder; cats; dogs; traffic, or car and truck engines; birds; 
children in a schoolyard; buzzing insects; a stream or brook; washing dishes, pots, and pans. 

Creative Writing. Direct the pupils to use one of their word lists to compose their own poem 
called “Onomatopoeia.” Suggest that they illustrate two or three of the words in the poems 
they write. 
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es 


Pages 
72-73 


Starting Points 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Canajan, eh? 


The theme concludes on a humorous note with a sample of words derived from slurred 
pronunciation of English words and phrases, from the book Canajan, eh? by Mark M. Orkin. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Interpreting “Canajan” words and phrases 
Drawing inferences 


Language Development 
Taping conversations 
Noting classmates’ use of “Canajan” expressions 
Discussing improvement of speech 


Getting Ready to Read 


Recall with the pupils that in the story “My Brother Stevie” Stevie sometimes slurred his 
words, saying “gonna” for “going to” and “dunno” for “don’t know.” Tell the group that the 
final selection in the theme consists of a number of unusual slurred words and their definitions 
in a language called “Canajan.” Suggest that the students read the selection to see whether 
they can translate the “Canajan” words and understand the definitions. 


Delving Into the Selection 


Interpreting 
words 


Inferring 


Reading and Discussing 


Have the pupils read the selection through silently. Then have them discuss the examples 
of “Canajan” words with each other until everyone sees the actual meanings. 

“What does the word ‘Canajan’ mean?” 

“How do you think the writer got his idea to write about the ‘Canajan’ language?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Noting and 
translating 
“Canajan” 


Recognizing 
new words 
introduced 

in unit 





Language Development. Refer to the follow-up activities in the right-hand column of page 
73. Have the pupils read and carry out the activities given. Some students might like to add to 
the list of “Canajan” expressions for others in the group to translate. 


Unit Review 


Vocabulary Recognition. Distribute copies of the following word list, with the asterisks 
omitted. Pronounce the starred word in each box. Have the students select the correct word 
from the three in the box and draw a line under it. 


1 2 3 4. 

marvel 
meekness 

*meekly 


bandits 
beanpole 
*banshee 


sweep 
*surrey 
survey 


elaborate 
*eliminated 
illuminated 
Lap 6. 8. 
*harshly *grammar swamp 
horselaugh grandma shaving 
hurled graham *shafts 
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Relating to 
theme 


9. 

*horselaugh 
horsepower 
hoarsely 


16) 
wishy-washy 
launderette 

*washbench 


Uy. 
deputation 
disbelief 

*dipperful 


2 ie 
appal 
“apply 
appalled 
25. 
sweep 
*smears 
smudged 


29. 
ginger 
*gingerly 
genius 
33. 
“disbelief 
displeasure 
disbelieving 


14: 
vitamin 
“vigorously 
virtue 


18. 

lye soap 
*lather 
loathe 


22. 
radiant 
responsibility 
*resistant 


26. 
galloped 
gullet 

*gulped 


30. 
concealed 
unconscious 

*unconcealed 


34. 
unequaled 

“ungodly 
ungrateful 


i bile 
dipperful 
*dignified 
disrupting 
iN). 
widths 
*withdrew 
widower 


19. 

*drenched 
rinsed 
dense 


23. 
martial 

*marvel 
malted 


EM bc 

*hurled 
harshly 
hurtled 


Sil. 

*downright 
downcast 
downstream 


35. 
imaginative 
inspector 

*inspection 


12. 
dazzling 
drenched 

*dazed 


16. 

*prospect 
project 
prosper 


24. 
distracting 
disrupt 

*disrupting 


28. 

*detected 
detective 
detached 


32. 
glared 
*glowered 
gulped 
36. 
appealed 
*appalled 
apply 





Discussion. With the group, recall the selections in this theme. Then have the pupils 
discuss the selections they feel best illustrate the power of words, a poet’s effective use of 
language, and a writer's use of language to create humor. 

After the discussion, encourage the pupils to give their ideas about the answer to the 
question “What’s in a word?” 


Word-Study Skills 


(Progress Check) 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


lai) 


Selection 


Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 





Broadway Twilight 
Poem, Page 75 


The Horseless Carriage 
Pages 76-87 


The Meeting 
Poem, Pages 88-89 


Foolish Carriage 
Pages 90-93 


Spit Nolan 
Pages 94-105 


The City and the Trucks 
Poem, Pages 106-107 


Unit Review 





Discussing 

Drawing inferences 
Speculating 

Understanding word meanings 


Expressing opinions 
Speculating 

Drawing inferences 
Recalling details 

Discussing photos and 
advertisement 

Making choices 

Defining words and phrases 
Comparing cars 

Relating reading to life 
Discriminating between 
correct and incorrect statements 


Discussing 
Speculating 

Drawing inferences 
Relating reading to life 
Expressing opinions 


Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring feelings 
Relating reading to life 
Comparing early and 
modern cars 
Expressing opinions 


Discussing 

Recalling and understanding 
details 

Expressing opinions 
Drawing inferences 
Comparing riding techniques 
Summarizing 


Discussing 

Drawing inferences 

Explaining passages in own words 
Recalling details 

Speculating 


Recalling selections 





STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Locating and 
Organizing Information 


Finding information 
Preparing research questions 
Presenting reports 

Arranging display center 
Skimming to find photos 
Arranging cars in 
chronological order 

Selecting pertinent sources 
of information 


Interviewing grandparents 
and older people 


Using table of contents 
Field trip: visiting 
antique car club 


Listing safety rules 
Skimming to find specific 
information and details 


Arranging events in 
chronological order 




































IN READING 
“Highways and Byways” 


Literary Appreciation 







Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 








Author’s Technique: 
contrast in mood; effect 
of short lines in poem 


Comparing characters 
Reading favorite passages 
Discussing symbolism 


Reacting to what is read 
Inferring feelings 
Enjoying humor 
Reading aloud favorite 
parts of story 

Enjoying humorous 
expressions 


Reacting to what is read 
Characterization 
Understanding plot divisions 
climax of story; denouement 
of story 

Understanding suspense 
Understanding relationship 
of story details to plot 


Understanding poet's 
meaning 


word pictures; sound 
pictures 

Alliteration 

Comparing time settings of 
two poems 


Understanding time settings 








Noting descriptive passages: 





Spelling 





Syllabic division and 
accent 

Noting word relationship 
classifying 

Noting word derivations 


Understanding 
synonyms 

Introducing suffix ic 
Revealing understanding 
of word meaning through 
riddles 


Recognizing informal 
English usage and 
dialect 

Noting class and function 
of affixed words 

Word association 
Reviewing symbols for 
o-sounds 


Vocabulary recognition 
Syllabicating; accenting; 
recognizing prefixes, 
roots and suffixes 
Recognizing symbols for 
a, e, ij and o sounds 
Synonyms and antonyms 
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Primary and secondary 
accents in spelling 
Special spelling words 


Spelling words with 
suffix ic 

Special spelling words 
Building and recalling 
spelling groups 


Spelling words containing 
o-sounds 

Special spelling words 
Noting alternate spellings 
Building and recalling 
spelling groups 


Spelling test 











164-165 


166-167 


168-169 


170-173 


174-175 


176-177 


178-179 


Pages 180-181 





Talking 
Listening 


Describing car race 
Listening to 
descriptions of car 
races 

Noting kinds of races 
and famous racing 
car drivers 


Choosing favorite car 
from pictures 
Listening to questions 


and answers in game of 


“20 Questions” 


Discussing reactions 
of characters in 
excerpt from The 
Story of Canadian 
Roads 

Talking about old 
Motor Vehicle rules 


Defining soap box 
derby 

Inferring reasons for 
name of vehicle and 
starting places for 
race 

Determining materials 
used for race in photos 
Inferring purpose of 
parts of racer in 
photo 

Listening to invited 
speaker talk about 
car racing 


Interpreting cartoon 
Understanding symbois 
and legend on road 
map 

Planning route on 

road map 


Listening to members 
of group in dramatiza- 
tion 


Interpreting accident 
hoto 
iscussing car 
accident 
Describing car accident 
witnessed 
Talking about wearing 
seat belts 
Finding out about 
safety devices 
required by law 
Discussing safety 
device to invent 


Considering pollution 
created by cars and 
ways to solve problem 
Noting disadvantages 
of cars in articles 


Acting out scene from 
“The Trip to Uncle’s” 
Working in groups to 
plan and dramatize 
similar scene 


Acting out scene to 
convince someone to 
buy a new kind of car 


STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Valuing 


Sharing reading 
material about cars 


Expressing opinion 
about owning car 
long ago 


Comparing your 
reaction to story 
situation to that 
of story character 


Making judgment about 
value of seat belts 
Expressing and 
supporting opinion 
about seat belt law 


Drawing conclusion 
about buying Wally 
Wagon 

Discussing effects of 
cars on society and 
own life 





IN LANGUAGE 
“Highways and Byways” 








Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Locating 





Literary 
Appreciation 


and Organizing 
Information 















Writing story about 
car race 


Writing replies to 
ride offers 

Drawing cartoon 
about meeting between 
horse and car 







Writing on-the-spot 


Reading story “Soap 
commentary about race 


Box Derby” 
Discussing character's 
reactions 























Explaining how to get 
from one place to 
another 





Listing arguments for 
and against wearing 
seat belts 

Noting car safety 
devices and their 
uses 

Writing class letter 

to car manufacturer 
to explain ideas for 
safety devices 


Reading newspaper 
articles 





Describing sight and 
sounds of car race 


Noting words to 
describe story 
character 








Making picture or 
model of racing 

car 

Drawing diagram of 
racing car 


Classifying cars 
in pictures 


Making up list 
of driving rules for 
today 


Experimenting to 
note effects of 
steepness of hill 

on speed of car 
Graphing results 

of experiment 
Drawing conclusions 
from graph results 


Planning trip 
and marking 
route on map 
Integrating 
with math— 
relating speed 
and distance, 
speed and gas 
consumption 


Conducting survey 
about car safety 
devices 
Determining car 
with most safety 
devices 


Finding out 
about steam and 
battery-powered 
cars 





Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


“Come away with me Lucille 
In my merry Oldsmobile. . .” 


The song “In My Merry Oldsmobile” is included in this theme about cars and other vehicles 
that travel the highways and byways of the land. The unit opens with the poem “Broadway 
Twilight,” which describes the sounds and sights of the busy New York City street. The 
second selection, “The Horseless Carriage,” consists of several short factual articles, photo- 
graphs, an advertisement, and a song about the early days of the automobile. The poem, 
“The Meeting,” tells what happened when an ox-team and an automobile met on a narrow 
road and one had to give way to the other. “Foolish Carriage” is an excerpt taken from the 
book Cheaper by the Dozen. Two of the children in the Gilbreth family tell what it was like to 
go for a ride in the family car, which they called Foolish Carriage. “Spit Nolan” is a story about 
a race between two trolleys — one a simple home-made vehicle, the other a professionally- 
made model — and the tragic outcome. The theme concludes with the poem “The City and 
the Trucks,” about the great highway vehicles that transport the nation’s goods from city to 
city. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 60-61. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Have the pupils turn to page 74 and note the theme title and the photograph. 
“What are highways and byways?” 

“What do you think the selections in this theme might be about?” 

“What kinds of vehicles do you think travel along the road in the photograph?” 
“Would you like to travel along this road? Why?” 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “Highways and Byways’ the selections “The Horseless Carriage” and “The 
Foolish Carriage” are average in reading difficulty. The story “Spit Nolan” is set in England 
and the use of English expressions may make the selection difficult for some students. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


The reading selections in the theme “Highways and Byways’ in Starting Points in Reading 
provide information on early cars — the various kinds, the costumes worn by the people who 
drove them, and ‘the problems in driving. In the corresponding theme in Starting Points in 
Language the emphasis is on cars today — racing cars, safety devices in cars, reduction of 
pollution, cars of the future. Language activities include classification, making up rules, writing 
an on-the-spot commentary, planning routes, conducting a survey, writing letters. 

For specific activities and learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 62-63. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “Highways and Byways’ in Starting Points in Language might be 
integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language Starting Points in Reading 


1. Pages 164-167 — the opening activities 
allow the students to start the theme with 
the aspect that is most familiar to them — 
cars today 


2. The beginnings of the car — the first 
models, Henry Ford, — early driving cos- 
tumes, driving problems — are described in 
the selection “The Horseless Carriage” 


3. The topic of cars in the past is continued 
in activities related to people’s reactions to 
their first look at a car 


4. A family’s experiences with an early 
model car are featured in an excerpt from 
the classic Cheaper by the Dozen 


5. Pages 170-173 — a story about a soap 
box derby brings the theme back to the pre- 
sent 


6. The story “Spit Nolan,” which is set in 
England, is about a race between two boys 
with trolleys 


7. Pages 174-175 — aroad map is the start- 
ing point for activities related to interpreting 
symbols, using and following directions. 


8. Pages 176-177 — a short excerpt from a 
play encourages some role-playing of fam- 
ily driving situations. 


9. Pages 178-181 — the theme ends with 
discussion and research activities on car 
safety devices, cars of the future, pollution 
controls, and a consideration of the role the 
automobile plays in people’s lives 
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For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
“= Easy *“ = Average *“* — Advanced 


“Beatty, Jerome. Matthew Looney and the Space Pirates. Young Scott Books (Addison- 
Wesley) 
“Benchley, Nathaniel. The Magic Sled. Harper & Row 
“Bendick, Jean. The First Book of Automobiles. Watts 
“Berg, Jean Horton. Mr. Koonan’s Bargain. Nautilus Books 
“Biro, Val. Gumdrop. Musson Book Company 
*Buehr, Walter. Galleys and Galleons. Putnam 
“Butler, Hal. Millions of Cars: From Drawing Board to Highway. Messner 
“Chappell, Carl L. Virgil |. Grissom, Boy Astronaut. Bobbs Merrill 
*“Clarke, Arthur Charles. Into Space: A Young Person’s Guide to Space. Harper & Row 
*“*Colby, Carroll B. Beyond the Moon: Future Explorations in Interplanetary Space. 
Coward-McCann 
*“*Combs, Charles Ira. Bicycling. Morrow 
*Corbett, Scott. What Makes a Car Go? Little, Brown 
**Dahl, Roald. Charlie and the Great Glass Elevator. Knopf 
*“““Dwiggins, Don. Robots of the Sky. Golden Gate 
““Everds, John. /t Began with Jenny: A History of Air Transportation. Hubbard Press 
“Fleming, lan. Chitty-Chitty-Bang-Bang. Random House 
“*Erend, Charles. The Sky Bike. Aurora 
*George, Jean Craighead. Hold Zero! Crowell 
***Gibbs, Alonzo. One More Day. Bobts Merrill 
*“*Gilbreth, Frank B. and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. Cheaper by the Dozen. T.Y. Crowell 
*““Graham, Robin Lee. The Boy Who Sailed Around the World Alone. Golden Press 
“Hardy, W.R.R. Ships Around the World. Platt & Munk 
“*Harris, Leon A. Behind the Scenes in a Car Factory. Lippincott 
“Holman, Felice. The Future of Hooper Toote. Scribners 
“Honig, Donald. The Journal of One Davey Wyatt. Watts 
“Jackson, Robert B. Road Racing. Walck 
**Koren, Edward. Behind the Wheel. Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
“*Lent, Henry B. The Look of Cars Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. Dutton 
*“*MacPherson, Thomas George. Dragging, Driving, and Basic Customizing. Putnam 
*“Maginley, C.J. Make It and Ride /t. Harcourt 
*Miles, Miska. Uncle Fonzo’s Ford. Little, Brown 
*“Naughton, Bill. The Goal Keeper's Revenge. Harrap 
**“Orr, Frank. World’s Greatest Race Drivers. Random House 
*“Radlauer, Edward. Buggy-Go-Round. Watts 
“Robertson, Keith. The Year of the Jeep. Viking 
“Routh, Jonathan. The Nuns Go East. Bobbs Merrill 
**Stambler, Irwin. Automobiles of the Future. Putnam 
*Unnerstad, Edith. The Saucepan Journey. Macmillan, N.Y. 
*Urquhart, David Inglis. The Airplane and How It Works. Walck 
“*Ward, Ralph T. Ships Through History. Bobbs Merrill 
“*Wells, Bob. Five Yard Fuller’s Mighty Model-T. Putnam 


Films 


The Cars in Your Life. 29 mins., 20 secs., b&w. National Film Board 
Jet Pilot. 16 mins., 53 secs., color. National Film Board 
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Page 75 


Starting Points 


Broadway Twilight 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing sights and sounds of busy streets 
Drawing inferences 
Speculating 
Understanding word meanings 


Creative Expression 
Illustrating poem 


Literary Appreciation 
Author’s technique: 
Noting contrast in mood 
Noting effect of short lines in poem 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Have the students talk about some of the sounds they hear and the things they see when 
walking along the busiest street in their community. 

Tell the pupils that the poem that introduces the theme is called “Broadway Twilight.” 
Explain that the word “Broadway” refers to a busy street in downtown New York City. Ask 
them to follow in their books as you read the poem to see how the poet described some of the 
sounds and sights of Broadway at twilight. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Enjoying 


1. After you finish reading, ask the pupils to explain the contrast in the poem in their own 
words. 

2. “What do you think might be some of the things the poet hears in the Broadway traffic at 
twilight? Why do you think he used the phrase ‘In confusion’ to describe them?” 

3. “What might be some of the things he sees in the Broadway traffic? Why do you think he 
used the phrase ‘In profusion’ to describe them?” 

4. Elicit that the use of short lines in the first verse of the poem contributes to the hectic, 
confusing, noisy feeling. The longer lines in the second verse contribute to the contrast in 
mood. 

5. “Why do you think the poet described Broadway during the twilight time?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Art. Suggest that the pupils make a picture to illustrate the sights and sounds of the poem. 
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Pages 
76-87 


The Horseless Carriage 


— a factual selection about the early days of the automobile 


Vocabulary 


Names: Henry Ford, Detroit, Michigan, Karl Benz, Frank and Charles Duryeau, Ransom 
Olds, Glidden Tour, *Roy Chapin 


Cars: Cadillac Model-M, Benz, Stevens-Duryea, Mercer Raceabout, Fleetwood Cadillac, 
Model-A Ford Roadster, Tin Lizzie, Model-T Ford Touring Car, Model-A Ford, Oldsmobile 


Enrichment Words: ‘internal combustion engine 


Phonetic Words: ‘skittish, crank, ordeal, goggles, tiller, windshield, enclosing, rumble 
seat, flivver, roadster, “assembly line, tinker, ordinary, ungainly, elements, wrench, tubing, 
“vulcanizing, kit, inflate, towline, dash 


More Difficult Words: veils, fuel, coupe, sedan, phaeton, bystander, cylinder, 
mechanics, pliers 


“Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Expressing opinions 
Speculating 
Drawing inferences 
Recalling details 
Examining and discussing photos and advertisement 
Making choices 
Defining words and phrases 
Comparing cars 
Relating reading to life 
Discriminating between correct and incorrect statements 


Creative Expression 
Illustrating cars and items relating to cars 
Composing advertisements 
Designing driving costumes 
Arranging display center 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Finding information about early cars 
Preparing research questions 
Presenting reports 
Arranging display center 
Skimming to find photographs 
Arranging cars in chronological order 
Selecting pertinent sources of information 


Reading Technique 
Factual article 
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Starting Points 


Preliminary 
discussion: 
expressing 

opinions; 
speculating 


Setting purposes 
for reading 


Getting Ready to Read 


With the pupils recall the story “Elbow Grease” and that it took place around the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

“Do you think David Graham would have enjoyed having an automobile for the family? Do 
you think his father would have wanted one? Why or why not?” 

Explain that by the time David was grown up, he probably had ridden in a car several times 
and might even have owned one. Tell the group the name of the next selection and explain 
that it is about the early days of automobiles. ‘The selection states that those days were a 
time of adventure for both drivers and passengers. What do you think might have been some 
of the adventures?” 

Tell the pupils that as they read through the selection they will learn about the early days of 
automobiles and why those days were sometimes a time of adventure for drivers and pas- 
sengers alike. 


Delving Into the Selection 


Reading 
technique: 
factual article 
Drawing 
inferences 
Recalling 
details 


Studying photos 
Making choices 
Research: 
defining words; 
illustrating 


Discussing 
family cars 


Arithmetic 


Understanding 
vocabulary 


Reading and Discussing 


Pages 76-77 


Recall with the pupils the way that an informational article should be read. (It should be read 
slowly, a section or two at atime, pausing to think about or discuss what has been read.) Have 
the group turn to pages 76 and 77, examine the photograph, and then read the text. 

1. “Why do you think horses were frightened in the early days of the automobile when they 
saw one coming toward them?” 

2. “How did a driver know how much gas there was in the automobile’s gas tank?” 

3. “Why did passengers get dusty when riding in a car?” 

4. “What were some of the other adventures that often happened during a car ride?” 

5. “What were some of the first improvements made to early automobiles?” 


Pages 78-79 


Have the group examine the photographs of early cars and note the name of each one. 

1. “Which of the cars on these pages would you most like to drive or ride in?” 

2. Ask a volunteer to read aloud the paragraph in the left-hand column of page 78. Have the 
pupils do the activity given, using the encyclopedia, dictionaries, and books about early cars 
to find the necessary information. Remind them to enter the words in their illustrated dic- 
tionaries in alphabetical order. Some pupils may wish to list many words and their meanings, 
but only a few of the words need be illustrated. 


Pages 80-83: Henry Ford 


Have the pupils turn to page 80 and note the sub-title of this part of the selection. Ask 
whether their parents own Ford cars and, if so, have them tell what models they are. Tell them 
that this article is about the founder of the Ford Motor Company. 

1. Ask one of the group to read the text in the left-hand column while the others follow along 
in their books. 

e “If you were to drive a car at five miles an hour, how long would it take you to go from your 
school to the nearest department store?” 

e “Would it take you a longer or a shorter time to get to the department store on a bicycle? 
Why?” 

2. Direct the group to read silently the article beginning on page 80 and ending on page 82. 

e “What is meant by the words ‘revolutionized the car industry’?” 

e “What is an assembly-line technique?” 
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Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inference 
Comparing cars 


Research: 
organizing and 
presenting 
information 


Discussing 
advertisement 


Drawing 
inference 


Details 
Relating reading 
to life 


Arithmetic 


Singing 


e “How were automobile engines powered before the invention of the gasoline internal 
combustion engine?” 

e “The production of what car marked the end of the horse-and-buggy days?” 

e “What did people consider to be a drawback in the Model-T in the mid-1920’s?” (It was an 
unattractive car.) 

3. Refer to the activity in the right-hand column of page 81. Have the pupils compare the 
two cars in the photographs, as suggested. 

4. Refer to the first activity in the left-hand column of page 82. Have the pupils describe the 
differences between a Model-A Ford and cars of today. Allow them to refer to a picture of a 
modern car as well as to the picture of the Model-A to help them make the comparison. 

5. Suggest that the pupils do the second activity given in the left column of page 82. Have 
them prepare some questions they would like to have answered about one or more of the 
people named. If you are using Starting Points in Language, level c, have them refer to the 
following headings in the handbook to help them with their research and reports: Research 
Guide; Outline; Oral Report; Written Report. 

6. Ask the pupils to examine the advertisement for an early Ford car on page 83. Encour- 
age sharing of comments about the illustration and discuss any words or phrases that are 
queried. 


Page 84: Early Driving Costumes 


Have the pupils read the text and examine the pictures. 

“Why do you think the clothes that people wore when riding in a car are referred to as 
‘costumes’?” (After the pupils give their ideas about this question, have them look up the word 
“costume” in the dictionary.) 


Pages 85-87: Driving Problems 


Direct the students to read the article on these two pages silently. When they finish reading, 
promote discussion with questions such as the following: 

1. “Why was it necessary for early car drivers to be their own mechanics?” 

2. “Which of the items mentioned in the article do car drivers not carry with them today? 
Why?” 

3. “Suppose your family had to stop on the road and change a flat tire. What would be 
different about the procedure from what is depicted in tne picture?” (Included in the differ- 
ences suggested by the students should be the fact that the people involved would not gather 
in the middle of the road and that another car would not stop beside the car in trouble.) 

4. “What is the purpose of the dash in today’s cars?” 

5. “How long did it take Roy Chapin to drive from Detroit, Michigan to New York City in 
1902? How long would it take a driver to travel that distance today?” 

6. As suggested, have the pupils learn to sing the song “In My Merry Oldsmobile.” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Supplementary 
reading 
Composing 
advertisements 
Designing 
driving costumes 


Displaying 
items 


Further Reading. Refer to the left-hand column of page 86 and page 66 of this guidebook 
for the names of books for supplementary reading and research. 

Creative Writing. Some pupils might like to write an advertisement promoting one of the 
early cars pictured in this selection. 

Art. Suggest that the pupils design driving costumes for themselves for riding in one or 
more of the following vehicles: family car (around the year 1900), family car (today), bicycle, 
racing car, snowmobile, jeep, motorcycle, surrey, truck, dune buggy. Some of the group may 
wish to sew driving costumes for “Barbie” or “Ken” dolls. 

Display Centre. The pupils might be interested in organizing a display centre on early cars 
including items such as books about cars, the advertisements they composed, the designs 
and doll clothes suggested above, photos and drawings of early cars, models of cars, and the 
illustrated dictionaries and information about car manufacturers referred to earlier in this 
lesson plan. 
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Skills for Reading and Researeh 


Skimming to find 
photographs; 
arranging 

Cars in 
chronological 
order 


Discriminating 
between 
correct and 
incorrect 
statements 


Selecting 
pertinent 
sources of 
information 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Chronological Order. Direct the students to skim through the selection to find all of the 
photographs of early cars. Have them list the names of the various cars in chronological order 
beside the years in which they were built. The correct sequence is shown below. Some pupils 
might like to do some research and add to the list the years and names of several popular cars 
manufactured between 1928 and the present. 


1886 Benz (page 78) 

1892 Ford (page 80) 

1901 Curved-dash Oldsmobile (page 86) 
1904 Stevens-Duryea (page 78) 

1906 Cadillac Model-M (page 77) 

1911 Mercer Raceabout (page 79) 

1911 Model-T Ford Touring car (page 81) 
1927 Fleetwood Cadillac (page 79) 

1928 Model-A Ford (page 82) 

1928 Model-A Ford Roadster (page 79) 


Literal Comprehension. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise. (An- 
swers are indicated for the convenience of the teacher.) Have the pupils correct errors by 
referring to the selection. 


The Horseless Carriage 


The sentences below give information about early cars. Read each sentence carefully. If it 
tells something that is correct, write “True” at the end of the sentence. If it tells something that 
is incorrect, write “False” at the end. 


1. In the early days of the automobile, passengers wore goggles and veils to protect 
themselves from the dust. (True) 

2. Rumble seats were at the front of early cars. (False) 

3. Before Henry Ford became a machinist, he was a farm boy who loved to tinker with 
machines. (True) 

4. In Detroit in 1896 there were only two horseless carriages. (True) 

5. In 1896, when Henry Ford stopped his car, he chained it to a post so that a curious 
bystander wouldn't get in and try to drive it. (True) 

6. The use of the assembly line in car manufacturing enabled many cars to be produced at 
prices very few people could afford. (False) 

7. Henry Ford founded the Ford Motor Company in 1903. (True) 

8. In 1928 the Model-A Ford could reach a top speed of eighty miles an hour. (False) 

9. Most early car drivers did not carry spare parts and equipment in their cars. (False) 

10. In 1902 Roy Chapin drove from Detroit, Michigan to New York City to find out whether 
he would meet any other cars on the road. (False) 

11. Many early car engines were started from the outside of the car with a hand crank. 
(True) 


Locating Information. Have the pupils complete this exercise to further their ability to 
select pertinent sources of information when doing research activities. (Answers are indicated 
in parentheses. Some of the pupils’ answers may vary; accept any variations that the pupils 
can reasonably support.) 
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Listed below are sample titles of reference books. Read each of the following questions and 


decide which of the books probably contain information that will answer the question. Write 
the title or titles of the books on the line below the question. 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 
d. 
e. 


The Early Days of Automobiles 

A Picture History of the Automobile 
Volume A of the World Book Encyclopedia 
Stories of the Men Who Built the First Cars 
Windsor, Ontario, Seventy-Five Years Ago 


f. Atlas of Canada 


g. 
h. 


A Guide to Car Repairs 
An Encyclopedia of Transportation 


i. Rules of the Road 
j. New Cars (Latest Models) 


kK. 


il. 


Travel Songs and Poems 


Who were three pioneers in the development of the automobile? 
(a, c and d; also possibly b and h) 


2. What are some differences in the appearance of your family car and the 1911 Model-T 


Ford? 
(b; also possibly a, c, and h) 


3. How do you install a new exhaust pipe on a car? 


(9) 


4. What is the first line of the song “In My Merry Oldsmobile’? 


(k) 


5. Which two of the latest cars are your favorite ones? 


(i) 


6. How did the assembly-line technique change the car manufacturing industry? 


(a, Cc, and d) 


7. Where did Henry Ford spend his childhood and teen years? 


(d) 


8. What were some of the important businesses in Windsor, Ontario shortly after the turn of 


the century? 


(e) 


9. What cities are located on the Petitcodiac River in New Brunswick? 


(f) 


10. What is the first thing you must do when you change a tire on your car? 


We 


V2. 


(9) 


If you are traveling at sixty miles an hour on the highway, at least how many feet should 
you keep between your car and the car in front of you? 


(i) 
What are four means of highway travel? 
(h; also possibly i) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 7) 


Syllabication and Accent 


Syllabic division and accent 


V2 


Language Development 
Noting word relationships; classifying 
Noting word derivations 


Spelling 
Primary and secondary accents in spelling 
Special spelling words 


Pages The Meeting 


88-89 
An ox-team and an automobile meet on a narrow road, and one has to give way to the 


other. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing vehicles meeting on a narrow road 
Speculating 
Drawing inferences 
Relating reading to life 
Expressing opinions 


Creative Expression 
Writing stories based on poem 


Literary Appreciation 
Comparing characters 
Reading favorite passages 
Discussing symbolism 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Interviewing grandparents and other older people 


Starting Points 





Getting Ready to Listen 


Preliminary “What happens when two vehicles meet opposite each other on a narrow road where there 
discussion is NO passing room?” 

“Which of the vehicles should back up or give way to the other?” 

“If both vehicles arrive at exactly the same time, how might the problem be solved by the 


drivers?” 
Setting purpose Tell the pupils you are going to read the poem “The Meeting” and ask them to listen to find 
for listening out which vehicle gave way to the other when an ox-team and an automobile met on a narrow 
road. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem aloud as the students listen. Then promote discussion with some or all of 
the following questions. 


Speculating 1. “Where do you think the ox-team came from? Where might it have been going? Where 
do you think the automobile came from? Where might it have been going?” 
Drawing 2. “Why do you think the long red road was so narrow?” (It was probably a road primarily for 
inferences horses and pedestrians and was never meant for cars.) 
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Comparing 
characters 
Drawing 
inferences 
Favorite 
passages 
Relating 

to life 
Discussing 
symbolism 


3. “What characteristics do you think the chauffeur and the stubble-bearded man from the 
mountains had in common?” (stubbornness, pride) 

4. “Why do you think the stubble-bearded man refused to move his wagon back? Why do 
you think the chauffeur finally moved his car back?” 

5. Have the pupils open their books to pages 88 and 89 and read the poem silently. Then 
ask them to find and read aloud the passages they liked best. 

6. “Would you rather go for a ride in the automobile shown in the illustration or in the 
ox-pulled wagon? Why?” 

7. Discuss with the group that the automobile and the ox-team may be regarded as symbols 
of the old and the new in life, of progress and opposition to change, and of simplicity and 
sophistication. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Relating reading 
to life; 
expressing 
opinions 


Interviewing 


Writing stories 
based on poem 


Pages 
90-93 


Discussion. Have the pupils talk about the following question. (Read the question aloud or 
write it on the chalkboard.) “The ox-team forced the automobile to move back. We can say 
that the ox-team forced progress back. If world food and energy supplies dwindle, do you 
think that people would or could return to the old way of doing things, such as using candles 
for light, growing their own fruits and vegetables, raising animals for meat, using bicycles or 
horse-drawn vehicles for transportation?” 

Gathering Information. Have the students interview their grandparents and other older 
people they know to find out what their reactions were to the first cars they saw. Arrange a 
time for the pupils to report their findings to the class. 

Creative Writing. Some students might like to rewrite the poem as a story, giving names to 
the little girl, the ladies, the stubble-bearded man, and the chauffeur, and adding story details. 


Foolish Carriage 


The Gilbreth family was a large one — father, mother, and twelve children. In their book 
Cheaper by the Dozen, two of the children tell what it was like to go for a ride in the family car, 
which they called Foolish Carriage. 


Vocabulary 
Names. Gilbreth, Pierce Arrow, Frank 


Enrichment Words: klaxon, *isinglass, kadookah, motion study expert, by jingo 


Phonetic Words: novelty, spat, bowels, alternated, supplication, amidships, traffic, 
gadget, bellowed, baritone, tribute, toppled, sizzle 


More Difficult Words: “unrequited, mutilation, swivel, inaugurated, preservation, astern, 
irritably, awe-inspiring, metallic, balked, exhaust, livid, stalling, antique 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring feelings 
Relating reading to life 
Comparing early and modern cars 
Expressing opinions 
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Starting Points 


Using table 
of contents; 
setting purposes 
for reading 


Reacting; 
recalling, in- 
ferring details 


Creative Expression 
Acting out story 
Composing comic-strip stories 


Language Development 
Understanding synonyms 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Inferring feelings 
Enjoying humor 
Reading aloud favorite parts of story 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using table of contents 
Field trip: visiting antique car club 


Getting Ready to Read 


Have the pupils find the name of the next selection in the table of contents. Tell them that 
the story is taken from the book Cheaper by the Dozen and that in this excerpt two of the 
twelve Gilbreth children tell what it was like to go for a ride in the family car, which they called 
Foolish Carriage. Ask the students what questions they would like to have answered through 
reading the story. They will probably want to know details such as: Why was the car called 
Foolish Carriage? Who named it? Did the family enjoy riding in the car? What was it like riding 
in the car? Suggest that the students read the story to find the answers to their questions. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story through. When they finish reading, allow time for them to 
comment on and share their reactions to the story. Then refer to the purposes set for reading 
(the questions suggested earlier) and have the pupils tell the answers they found. 


Delving Into the Story 


Drawing 
inferences 
Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Thinking About the Story 


1. “Why do you think Dad didn’t tell his family that he had bought an automobile until he 
ended up at the garage after taking everyone for a walk?” 

2. “How did the automobile show that it didn’t return Dad’s affection for it?” (It kicked him 
when he cranked, spat oil in his face when he looked into its bowels, squealed when he 
mashed the brakes, and rumbled when he shifted gears.) 

3. ‘What did Mother do whenever Dad rounded a corner?” 

4. “What was the job of the family member who sat to the left of Mother and the babies? 
Why was this job necessary?” 

5. “What other safety measures did the family inaugurate?” 

6. “What kind of damage had Dad done while driving the car?” 

7. ‘What practical joke did Dad play on his children a few days after he bought the car?” 

8. “How did the practical joke backfire on him?” 

9. “Why did Dad react so angrily when Bill played the joke on him?” (The family had 
returned from a trying picnic when the car’s engine quit; Dad was tired and hot and the 
children had gotten on his nerves; the sound of the horn startled Dad so badly he toppled into 
the engine, hit his head on the hood, and burned his wrist on the hot exhaust pipe.) 
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Inferring 
feelings 
Details 


Enjoying 
humor 


10. “How do you think Bill felt wnen he saw how angry his father was?” (nervous, a little 
frightened, worried, but still trying to show that he had played a good joke) 
11. “When did Dad finally come to appreciate the joke played on himself?” 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Have individual pupils read aloud the parts of the story they enjoyed most or thought were 
the most humorous. 

Have the students skim the story to note particularly and enjoy some of the humorous 
expressions. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Relating 
reading to life 
Acting out 
the story 
Comic-strip 
stories 


Field trip 


Discussion. Refer to the first three follow-up activities in the right-hand column of page 93. 
Have the questions read and discussed. 

Dramatization. Have the pupils act out the story, using a narrator where necessary. Chairs 
can be arranged to form the automobile. 

Drawing. 1. Suggest that the pupils draw a comic strip to illustrate and tell the story. 

2. Some students might prefer to draw a comic-strip story about going for a ride in their own 
family car. 

Excursion. Refer to the last follow-up paragraph on page 93 and have the pupils consider 
the activity suggested. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Understanding 
synonyms 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Language Development. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise. (An- 
swers are indicated.) 


Using Synonyms 


Read the following sentences carefully and note each underlined word. Find a synonym in 
the list below — a word or phrase that has the same or nearly the same meaning as the 
underlined word or words in each sentence. Write the synonym at the end of the sentence. 


1. When Mr. Gilbreth bought an automobile, it was his first car and cars were still a novelty. 
(something new) 

2. Mr. Gilbreth had a great deal of affection for the car. (fondness) 

3. The affection was entirely one-sided and unrequited. (unreturned) 

4. The contraption squealed when Dad mashed the brakes. (strange machine) 

5. It rumbled ominously when he shifted gears. (threateningly) 

6. When Mother rode in the car she often closed her eyes in supplication. (prayer) 

7. Whenever the car rounded a corner, Mother tried to make a shield of her body to protect 
the babies from mutilation. (Serious injury) 

8. The family inaugurated safety measures as a matter of self-preservation. (began; keep- 
ing themselves from harm) 

9. Someone was assigned to keep a lookout for cars approaching on streets to the left, and 
someone to keep an identical lookout to the right. (the same) 

10. “Motorcycle approaching from astern,” one lookout would sing out. (behind) 

11. The electric horn gave out an awe-inspiring sound. (causing much wonder) 

12. Mr. Gilbreth worked as a motion study expert. (specialist) 

13. Mr. Gilbreth jumped so high he toppled into the engine. (tumbled) 

14. He was livid when he finally managed to extricate himself. (flushed with anger; disen- 
tangle) 

15. Bill told his Dad he had played a good joke on him, but there wasn’t much confidence in 
his voice. (boldness) 
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Pages 
94-105 


behind began 


the same causing much wonder 

flushed with anger unreturned 

something new threateningly 

fondness keeping themselves from harm 
disentangle tumbled 

strange machine boldness 

prayer serious injury 

specialist 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 8) 


Structural Analysis 
Introducing suffix ic 


Word Meaning 
Revealing understanding of word meaning through riddles 


Spelling 
Spelling words with suffix ic 
Special spelling words 
Building and recalling spelling groups 


Spit Nolan 
—a story about a race between two trolleys — one a simple home-made vehicle, the other 
a professionally-made model — and the tragic outcome 
Vocabulary 


Names: Spit Nolan, Switzerland, Cotton Pocket, “Invincible, “Dreadnaught, Enty, Ceme- 
tery *Brew, Ducker Smith, Engine Row, Georgie, Ernie Haddock, Leslie Duckett, The British 
Queen, Egdam, Holt Engineering Works, Chick Dale 


English Expressions and Dialect: *tro/ley, a knob of margarine, slanced, came a crop- 
per, baby’s pram, Hy, chaps, wot’s, “publican, gaffer, aye, a clout on the lug, Ee, wot a 
‘eavenly smell, want their sleep out, *“charabanc, tha, pipped, ‘un 


Enrichment Words: *counter sunk, *chamfered, fluted off, “camber 


Phonetic Words: wiry, champion, stout, scrapyard, poker, cobblestones, reckoned, 
pothole, confident, sensitive, hiccup, local, intently, hub, ventured, versus, toffee, optimistic, 
outpaced, “fanatical, lisp, *relented, majestically, contestants, volley, encased, momentum 


More Difficult Words: bearings, *macadamized, *dumbfounded, “pneumatic, insignifi- 
cant, ball-bearing, serge, *imperturbability, jersey, “charioteers, collision, radiator, 
*macadam, rivulet 


*in glossary 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
racing carts; 
setting purposes 
for reading 


Reacting; 
suggesting 
different 

story endings 


Recalling 
details 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing racing carts 
Recalling and understanding details 
Expressing opinions 
Drawing inferences 
Comparing riding techniques 
Summarizing 


Creative Expression 
Suggesting different story endings 
Making models 


Language Development 
Recognizing informal English usage and dialect 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Characterization 
Understanding plot divisions 
Discussing climax of story 
Discussing denouement of story 
Understanding suspense 
Understanding relationship of story details to plot 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Listing safety rules 
Skimming to find specific information and details 


Getting Ready to Read 


_ Ask the pupils whether they have seen or have ridden in soap box racers or other kinds of 
racing carts and wagons. Promote a discussion about racing carts and racing activities. 

When the discussion wanes, have the group turn to page 94 in their readers and note the 
title of the story. Tell the students that Spit Nolan was a champion trolley-rider in the district of 
Cotton Pocket in England. As the students follow in their books, read aloud the first two and 
one half pages of the story, ending with the words “Hy, chaps, wot’s Leslie got?” Tell the 
pupils to continue reading the story silently to find out what Leslie had and how his new 
acquisition played a part in bringing tragedy to Spit Nolan. 


Reading and Checking 


As the students read, observe their reading habits and note areas of reading skills that 
might require attention. When they finish reading, allow time for spontaneous reaction to the 
story. Then refer to the first follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 105. Have the 
pupils tell whether or not they liked the ending of the story, and what different endings they 
might have preferred. 

Ask the pupils to describe in their own words Leslie’s new trolley, including as many details 
as they can remember. 
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Delving Into the Story 


Noting detail; 
stating opinion 
Characterization 
Drawing 
inference 


Expressing 
opinions 


Inferring 
Recalling 
details 


Drawing” 


inferences 


Understanding 
details 


Comparing 
riding 
techniques 


Opinions 
Inferring 


Exploring Further Afield 


Expressing 
opinions 
Listing 


Making models 





Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “Why did the other boys envy Spit, despite the fact that he had a lung disease?” (He 
didn’t go to school.) “Would you have envied Spit for that reason? Why or why not?” 

2. “What qualities did Spit have that enabled him to beat every other boy on a trolley?” 

3. “When the boys made their trolleys what was the most important objective that they 
worked toward?” (getting a good ride downhill at a fast speed) 

4. “Why did most trolleys have four odd wheels? How was the steering device made? What 
was the margarine used for?” 

5. “What was the finishing touch on the trolleys? Do you think some boys preferred to do 
without a name or motto on their trolleys?” (The pupils will probably say that this would not 
happen.) “Why do you think it was important to have a name or motto on a trolley?” 

6. “In races, why was Spit always the last in the line of starters?” 

7. “After the race with Ducker Smith, why was it fortunate that Spit arrived home just as his 
mother was wheeling the baby off the doorstep?” 

8. “Why wasn’t Leslie sure whether to feel proud or ashamed about having a specially- 


“made trolley?” (He had a magnificent made-to-measure trolley but no one had ever had a 


trolley made by somebody else before, and the other boys’ trolleys looked insignificant beside 
it.) 
9. “What did Spit feel was the major drawback in Leslie’s specially-made trolley?” (It had 


“none of Leslie’s work or skill in it and would always be a stranger to him.) 


10. “How did Spit inspire confidence in his supporters as they walked to the top of the hill 
where the race would begin?” (Spit was extremely calm in spite of the tenseness of the 
occasion.) 

11. “Why did Spit get away from the starting point well ahead of Leslie?” (He was riding 
belly-down and was able to use a vigorous toe push to get ahead of Leslie.) 

12. “What was the difference in the way the two boys handled their trolleys?” (Leslie sat on 
his trolley, holding the steering-rope while the engineer-made ball-bearing wheels held the 
road and increased the speed of the trolley. Spit, lying flat on his trolley, coaxed and guided 
his vehicle with all his skill to send it gliding over the road.) 
~ 13. “Did the yellow rose from the cemetery really bring bad luck? Why or why not?” 

14. “Why do you think Leslie told Spit that Spit had won the race?” 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


See the Language Development and Literary Appreciation exercises under “Comprehen- 
sion, Study and Research Skills.” 





Discussion. Refer to the second follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 105. 
Initiate the discussion suggested. 

Classifying. Refer to the last follow-up activity on page 105. Ask a volunteer to read the 
paragraph aloud. Have the pupils work individually or in pairs to list the safety rules for playing 
in their neighborhood. 

Art. Some pupils might like to draw or make models of the racing trolleys they would like to 
own. 
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Skills for Reading and Research 


Informal English 
usage and 
dialect 


Understanding 
plot divisions; 
climax; 
denouement 


Summarizing 


Understanding 
suspense 


Understanding 
relationship of 
story details 
to plot 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Language Development. Refer to the third follow-up activity in the right-hand column of 
page 105. Ask a volunteer to read the text aloud while the others follow along in their books. 
Have the pupils discuss the meanings of the expressions given. Elicit that the expressions are 
examples of the informal speech and dialect of the people who lived in the region where Spit 
Nolan and his friends lived. 

Have the group skim through the story to find other examples of informal English expres- 
sions and usage. (See the vocabulary listing at the beginning of this lesson plan.) Have the 
students tell how they would say the same things. 

Literary Appreciation. Review with the students that most stories can be divided into five 
parts: the introduction; the rising action; the climax; the falling action; the conclusion. Recall 
that the climax is the point of greatest impact in a story, the culmination of events. Explain that 
the part of the story after the climax is called the denouement; the denouement is the solution 
or unraveling of the plot and usually occurs during the falling action and conclusion. 

Ask the pupils to identify the problem or conflict in the story “Spit Nolan” (a challenge race 
between Leslie Duckett on a professionally-made trolley and Spit Nolan on a simple home- 
made trolley) and the high point or climax of the story (the collision of the Egdam and a> 
charabanc). 

Write on the chalkboard the headings shown below. Have the students skim through the 
story to find the details that fit each heading. Then discuss the details and have the pupils 
summarize them under the headings. (Indicated in brackets are the pages on which the 
details for each heading can be found.) 


Story Plot 


Introduction: (from beginning of story to end of paragraph beginning at bottom of page 95 
and ending at top of page 96 with the words “as the pram overturned.) 

Rising Action:(from first complete paragraph on page 96 beginning with the words “It 
happened that. . .” to end of third complete paragraph on page 103” ...a 
charabanc came speeding round the wide bend.”) 


Climax: (the collision, bottom of page 103 to top of page 104) 
Falling Action: (from first complete paragraph on page 104 to second-last paragraph on 
page 105) 


Conclusion: (last paragraph on page 105) 


Literary Appreciation. Review the meaning of the word suspense. (a condition of being 
anxious and uncertain) Discuss briefly the relationship of suspense to the plot of “Spit Nolan.” 

Have the students skim through the part of the story designated as the rising action to find 
the places where the author built suspense, making the reader anxious to read on to find out 
what will happen. They will probably begin by noting the following points of suspense. 


Page 96 — Ernie Haddock’s question, “Hy, chaps, wot’s Leslie got?” makes the reader 
want to know what Leslie had as he approached the other boys. The boys’ 
questions about the trolley also make the reader want to know details about 
the trolley. 

Page 98 — As Spit examines the trolley, the boys and the reader are anxious to know 
Spit’s opinions of Leslie’s trolley. 

Page 99 — Achallenge race being decided upon, the reader wants to continue reading to 
learn the outcome of the race. 


Literary Appreciation: Story Structure. This exercise will help the pupils understand that 
various details in a story are not unrelated pieces of writing, but are carefully planned and 
important to the story structure. The exercise may be done orally or you may wish to instruct 
the pupils to write their answers. (Sample answers are given for the convenience of the 
teacher.) ; 
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From the details the author included in the story, the reader obtains information about the 
characters, the setting, and the action of the story. Each of the following details plays an 
important part in the story. After each one, tell in your own words why you think it was 
included. 


1. The description of Spit Nolan at the top of page 94. (gives the reader a picture of the main 
character's appearance, characteristics, and special skills as a trolley-rider) 


2. Spit was the champion trolley-rider of Cotton Pocket. (tells the reader about Spit’s skill 
and achievement and gives information about the setting of the story) 


3. A hole was burned through the wood at the front of the trolley. (gives information about 
the making of a trolley and emphasizes that trolleys were simple home-made vehicles) 


4. There were many cobblestone roads for horse-drawn vehicles around Cotton Pocket. 
(tells why the boys rode their trolleys down Cemetery Brew, a macadamized hill, and indicates 
that the story is set during a time when there were still some horse-drawn vehicles in use) 


5. Spit spent mornings searching for good wheels and afternoons riding down Cemetery 
Brew. (shows that Spit was very serious about trolley riding) 


6. The description of Leslie’s new trolley. (shows how impressive Leslie’s new trolley was, 
and emphasizes the difference between Leslie’s trolley and those of the other boys) 


7. Leslie’s trolley was made by the Holt Engineering Works. (shows that his trolley was 
professionally made) 


8. Spit gave his opinion about the wheels of Leslie’s trolley. (indicates Spit’s expert know- 
ledge and that the other boys respected his knowledge and ability) 


9. On the morning of the race the boys made their way to Cemetery Brew. (tells where the 
race was to take place) 


10. Spit relented and decided to wear the yellow rose Chick gave him. (indicates that Spit 
was kind and didn’t want to hurt Chick’s feelings) 


11. Leslie wore his serge Sunday suit. (adds interesting detail and realism; shows that 
Leslie considered the race a big occasion for which he should dress up) 


12. The runners along the side could no longer keep up with the trolleys. (indicates the 
speed of the trolleys) 


13. The charabanc came from nowhere. (indicates that no one saw it coming) 


14. The women who were on the charabanc had tears in their eyes. (adds realism; tells how 
upset the women were) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 9) 


Structural Analysis 
Noting class and function of affixed words 


Language Development 
Word association 


Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing symbols for o-sounds 
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Spelling 
Spelling words containing o-sounds 
Special spelling words 
Noting alternate spellings 
Building and recalling spelling groups 


Pages The City and the Trucks 
106-107 
Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing importance of long distance trucking 
Drawing inferences 
Explaining passages in own words 
Recalling details 
Speculating 


Creative Expression 
Illustrating poem 
Composing diary entries 


Literary Appreciation 
Understanding poet’s meaning 
Noting descriptive passages: 
Selecting favorite word picture 
Selecting favorite sound picture 
Alliteration 
Comparing time settings of two poems 


Starting Points 


Getting Ready io Listen 


Explain to the group that people in almost every community in the country depend on trucks 
to bring them everything they need or want — food and milk, clothing, fuel, lumber. Have the 
pupils suggest other goods that are transported to their community by truck. Point out that 
many people are unaware of or unconcerned about the constant movement and the impor- 
tance of truck traffic on the highways to and from communities. 

Ask the pupils to turn to page 106 and note the title of the poem. Suggest that they listen as 
you read the poem to hear the author’s ideas about the importance of trucking and why many 
people are unaware of the work and life of truckers. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening and Discussing 


Read the poem as the pupils follow in their books. Then guide a discussion with the 
following questions. 

1. “Why are most people unaware of the movement of trucks from city to city?” (Many 
trucks travel at night when people are asleep. People easily obtain the goods they need and 
don’t stop to think about how they are brought to the stores. People are too busily involved in 
their daily tasks to think about the work of the truckers.) 

2. Have the pupils explain the following lines from the poem in their own words: 


“The city wakens to meet old needs and perhaps some new desires” 
“The city takes, and it goes its way” 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Recognizing 
new words 
introduced 

in unit 


3. “What are some problems that truckers might encounter on the road that city people are 
unaware of?” (fog, sleet, fires, tires in need of repair, engine trouble) 

4. “After a truck has been unloaded, what kind of work must be done before it is ready to 
travel on to the next city?” (reloading, greasing, making safety checks, stacking crates, 
packing boxes, padding items) 

5. Have the pupils find and read aloud some passages that effectively describe the sounds 
and sights of trucks on the highways. 

“What word picture do you like best? What sound picture appeals to you?” 

6. Ask the students to find examples of alliteration and discuss their use and effectiveness. 

7. “About how many years do you think there are between the time setting of this poem and 
the time setting of the poem ‘The Meeting’?” 

8. “What are several ways in which your life might change if the country’s highways were 
suddenly closed to all truck traffic?” 





Art. Suggest that the students make a drawing or painting to illustrate one of the verses of 


the poem. Have them use appropriate lines from the poem as captions for their pictures. 


Creative Writing. Some pupils might like to compose entries for a trucker’s diary or log, 
recording events taking place during a trip between two large cities. 


Unit Review 


Vocabulary Recognition. This exercise will test the pupils’ ability to recognize some of the 
new words introduced in the unit. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following word list. 
Pronounce the starred word in each box and have the pupils draw a circle around it. 


by 

*skittish 
skinny 
skipper 


5) 
fiber 


*flivver 
liver 


9. 

“ungainly 
uncanny 
ungrateful 


2. 
ordinary 

“ordeal 
order 


6. 
rodent 
roster 
*roadster 


10. 
vehicle 

*veils 
value 
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6}. 4. 

windfalls encrusted 
“windshield unconcealed 
windswept “enclosing 


We 8. 
awe-inspiring ordinarily 

*assembly “ordinary 
ascended ordeal 


12. 

“novelty 
nobility 
novel 


ioe 
spatter 

“spat 
spunky 


ile 


“amidships 
amidst 
amethyst 


ile 

*tribute 
tribal 
traffic 


20) 

“preservation 
preserve 
prospect 


29. 

“wiry 
wrench 
works 


33. 
relented 
wrecking 

*reckoned 


B/. 

*hub 
habit 
hubbub 


41. 
“outpaced 
outlet 
optimistic 
45. 
*wrench 
relation 
works 


49. 
couple 

*coupe 
counter 


53. 
metallic 
moccasins 
*mechanics 


57. 

*balked 
backed 
basket 


14. 
bowls 
bow 

*bowels 


18. 
gaffer 
goggles 

*gadget 


Ze: 
majestically 
metallic 

*mutilation 


26. 
astir 
*astern 
ascertain 


30. 
chamfered 

*champion 
Chapin 


34. 
considerate 

*confident 
contestants 


38. 
versus 
vents 

*ventured 


42. 
reckoned 
reluctant 

*relented 


46. 
turban 
“tubing 
toppled 
50. 
sedentary 
serge 
“sedan 


58. 
encased 
exhaustion 

*exhaust 
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15. 
alternatives 
altogether 

*alternated 


19. 
bowels 

*bellowed 
balked 


2oh 
swerve 

*swivel 
sweep 


Pal 
imperturbability 
irritate 

*irritably 


65. 
seconder 

*sensitive 
sensible 


39. 
virtue 
*versus 
verge 


43. 
downfall 
*dumbfounded 
downright 


47. 
internal 
insult 

*inflate 


51% 
pheasant 
phantom 

*phaeton 


Do: 
toffee 
topics 

*toppled 


16. 
specifically 
“supplication 

supply 


20. 
banshee 
bartered 

*baritone 


24. 

*inaugurated 
insignificant 
imaginative 


28. 
metal 
*metallic 
mechanics 


CP. 
collision 
*cobblestones 
cobbles 


36. 
lather 
locker 

*local 


40. 
“optimistic 
optional 
optimism 


44. 
baritone 
ball-bearing 
“bearings 


48. 
trough 
touring 

*towline 


52. 
celery 

*cylinder 
collision 


56. 
smidgin 
“sizzle 
skittish 
60. 
stingy 
stallion 
‘stalling 





Arranging events 
in chronological 
order; 

recalling 
selections 


Understanding 
time settings 


61. 

“antique 
antics 
account 


65. 

*encased 
enacted 
enclosing 


69. 
sergeant 
“serge 
surrey 
7/8}. 


radiation 
*radiator 


62. 


major 


“majestically 


majestic 


66. 


moment 


*momentum 


moping 


70. 


jerk 
journey 


“jersey 
Ae 


mascara 
macadamized 


63. 
confident 
contest 

*contestants 


O/, 
pneumonia 

*pneumatic 
numerous 


Tale 
chariot 
*charioteers 
cherished 


They 
*rivulet 
river 


64. 
veil 
*volley 
volunteer 


68. 
significant 
intently 

*insignificant 

TZ 
collide 
collages 

‘collision 





radiance *macadam roughneck 


Sequential Order: The following exercises will test the pupils’ understanding of chronolog- 
ical order and time settings. Duplicate and distribute copies to the group. Be sure all pupils 
understand the instructions. (Answers are indicated in parentheses in Part I. In Part Il the 
correct titles are listed under each heading.) 


Described below are six events from the selections in this theme. Read the events carefully 
and number them according to the order in which they happened through the years. At the 
end of each statement write the title of the selection from which it was taken. 


(4) By the time the Model-A Ford had been in production for a few years, the horse and buggy 
had almost disappeared and the car was a common sight. (The Horseless Carriage) 

(6) Great trucks roll on the highways, transporting the nation’s goods. (The City and the 
Trucks) 

(1) Henry Ford became a machinist in Detroit, Michigan at the age of sixteen. (The Horseless 
Carriage) 

(3) Mr. Gilbreth bought a gray Pierce Arrow when cars were still a novelty. (Foolish Carriage) 
(2) In Detroit in 1896 there were two horseless carriages, one belonging to Henry Ford. (The 
Horseless Carriage) 

(5) Spit Nolan, owner of a simple home-made trolley and Leslie Duckett, owner of a magnifi- 
cent specially-made trolley, agreed to a challenge race. (Spit Nolan) 


Listed below are the titles of the selections in this theme. Following the titles are the 
headings: ‘Set in the Days of Early Cars” and “Set in Modern Times.” Write each title under 
the heading that tells the period of time in which the story was set. 


Broadway Twilight 
The Horseless Carriage 
The Meeting 
Foolish Carriage 
Spit Nolan 
The City and the Trucks 


Set in the Days of Early Cars Set in Modern Times 


Broadway Twilight 
Spit Nolan 
The City and the Trucks 


The Horseless Carriage 
The Meeting 
Foolish Carriage 
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Word-Study Skills 


(Progress Check) 


Syllabication and Accent; Structural Analysis 
Syllabicating; accenting; recognizing prefixes, roots, and suffixes 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing symbols for a, e, i, and o-sounds 


Word Meaning 
Synonyms and Antonyms 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN IF ... 
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Selection 





Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 





Sixteenth-Century 
Prophecy 
Poem, Page 109 


The Visit 
Pages 110-117 


Three Ghosts 
Pages 118-132 


The Substitute 
Pages 133-143 


Unit Review 





Understanding period of 
time 

Discussing 

Speculating 


Discussing 

Expressing opinions 
Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 
Speculating 

Inferring feelings 
Glassiying 

Distinguishing between 
main and subordinate ideas 
Judging inferences 


Expressing opinions 
Explaining in own words 
Recalling and understanding 
details 

Drawing inferences 
Conjecturing 

Making choices 
Inferring feelings 
Relating reading to life 
Distinguishing between 
possible and impossible 


Making judgments 

Recalling details 

Inferring feelings 

Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Speculating 

Judging English levels usage 
in story 


Evaluating stories and 
story details 
Drawing conclusions 
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STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Locating and 
Organizing Information 





Skimming to find specific 
information 

Making notes 

Collecting articles 

Using references books 


Finding specific passages 
and phrases 


Using table of contents 
Skimming for details 
Skimming for examples of 
formal and informal speech 


IN READING 


“What Might Happen if...” 


Literary Appreciation 


Inferring feelings 


Reacting to what is read 
Inferring feelings 
Discussing mood: noting 
development of mystery 
and suspense; noting 
development of feeling of 
unreality 

Noting descriptive phrases 
and passages 
Encouraging further 
reading 

Noting foreshadowing clues 


Reacting to story ending 
Inferring feelings 

Noting character's change of 
attitude 

Suitability of story for 

radio play 

Understanding structure of 
radio play: division into 
scenes 


Presenting radio play: 
function of music, sound 
effects, narrator, casting, 
rehearsing, taping 
Factors in story structure: 
setting, characters, 
characterization, theme, 
conflict, climax, character 
development 


Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 


Recognizing symbols for 
u-sounds 
Observing plural forms 


Noting structural clues 
Dividing words into 
syllables and placing 
accent marks 
Appreciating descriptive 
language 


Introducing prefix sub 
Noting shifting accent 
Muitiple-meaning words 


Vocabulary recognition 
Recognizing roots and 

affixes; matching words 
and meanings 





Spelling 


Spelling words containing 
u-sounds 
Special spelling words 


Using syllabication and 
structural clues to 
spelling 

Special spelling words 
Building a spelling group 


Spelling words with prefix 
sub 

Spelling words with shifting 
accent 

Special spelling words 
Building and recalling 
spelling groups 


Spelling test 








182-183 


184-185 


186-187 


188-189 


190-193 


195-202 


204-205 


206-207 





Talking 
Listening 


Discussing science- 
fiction story ideas 
Defining science 
fiction 


Determining cartoonist’s 
speculations 

about space travel 
Comparing speculations 
to actual events 


Listening to excerpt Interpreting 

from radio play version sentences from play 
of War of the Worids Acting out radio 
Relating character’s play 

reaction to self 

Listening to class- 

mate’s paragraph 

about monster 


Speculating on reason 
for having numbers 
for last name 

Talking to parents 
about being 
“numberized” 


Discussing picture 
Speculating about 
reason for artist's 
content 





Discerning author's 
meaning in story 
Comparing author's 
and photographer's 
points of view about 
future 

Discussing own 
reactions to story 
incidents 

Talking about situations 
in which men 

might react in same 
way as machines in 
story 


Noting forecasting 
in “Who Can Replace 
a Man” 


Listening to class- 
mates’ science-fiction 
stories j 


Discussing book cover, Dramatizing parts of 
title, and flap own science-fiction 
synopsis of story story 


STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Valuing 


Sharing art work with 
classmates 
Appraising paragraph 
written by class- 
mate 


Expressing and 
supporting opinion 
about living in 
Surreal 

Evaluating use of 
numbers for last 
name 


Drawing conclusion 
about picture 


Expressing opinion 
about statement made 
by story character 


Evaluating classmates’ 
stories 
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IN LANGUAGE 


“What Might Happen If...” 


Writing 


Adding frames to 
comic strip 


Interpreting character 
in art work 

Writing paragraph 
about monster 
Writing continuation 
of play 


Adding frames to 
cartoon 

Writing caption for 
cartoon 

Writing poem or 
paragraph from point 
of view of alien on 
Earth 


Writing paragraph to 
describe “machine 
world” 

Describing “perfect” 
machine 

Building model of 
“perfect” machine; 
explaining how it 
was built 


Writing science- 
fiction story 


Designing book cover 


and writing flap 
synopsis for own 
story 





Literary 
Appreciation 


Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 








Reading news articles 
and headlines 


Reading “Buck Rogers” 
comic strip 


Understanding reading 
selection from 
War of the Worlds 


Interpreting poem 
“Southbound on the 
Freeway” 


Reading excerpt from 
The City Under 
Ground 


Reading and inter- 
preting picture 


Appreciating and 
discussing excerpt 

from “Who Can Replace 
a Man” 


Discussing writing 
techniques used in 
selections in unit 





Locating vivid 
descriptions of 
monster in play 
Listing words to 
describe monster 


Noting descriptive 
language in poem 


Defining computer and 
robot 


Choosing words to 
describe “healthy” 
machines in story 
Noting meaning of 
listed words 

Locating incidents 

in story relating 

to selected words 
Adding words to list 
to describe machines 


Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 





Comparing story 
character's life 
style with own 
and organizing 

in chart form 
Listing different 
kinds of numbers 


people have 

Noting existing 

objects that didn't 

exist long ago and won't 
exist in future 


Listing jobs of 
computer 


Matching forecasts 
with kinds 
of forecasts 





Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


There was a young lady named Bright 

Who could travel much faster than light 

She started one day 

In a relative way 

And came back the previous night! 
Arthur Buller 


Science-fiction stories have captured the imagination of many readers, and science fiction 
is the theme of the fourth unit in the reader. The stories deal with the subject of travel — 
people travel to Earth from other worlds and three friends travel in time to the future. 

The theme opens with the poem “Sixteenth-Century Prophecy,” describing predictions 
made by a poet four hundred years ago about travel and communications. The next selection 
is the story “The Visit,’ about a young traveler from another planet who found many strange 
things on earth, but when the time came to start thinking about going back home, he felt 
unhappy. The second story, “Three Ghosts,” is about three children who went exploring in an 
old deserted hourse and slipped in time one hundred years into the future. The theme 
concludes with the story “The Substitute.” Keeley, the main character, refused to do any work 
in school and disrupted other children. However he did make a radio out of his desk, which 
puzzled his teacher and principal. Eventually Keeley was visited by a person from another 
world in the guise of a substitute teacher. During a long talk with the substitute, Keeley came 
to realize that the abilities he had could be put to useful purposes and he made an important 
decision. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 88-89. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Have the pupils turn to page 108, note the theme title, and study the picture. Encourage 
them to give their ideas about what the picture illustrates. 

“What kind of selections do you think might be in this chapter?” 

“Have you ever wondered what might happen if you met a visitor from another planet? 
What would it be like to visit the future? What might happen if you made contact by radio with 
another world?” 

Tell the pupils that they will be reading science-fiction stories that provide answers to these 
questions. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “What Might Happen If...” the story “The Substitute” is below average in 
reading difficulty. The story “The Visit” is average in reading difficulty. The style of “Three 
Ghosts” may make the selection difficult for some students. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


As in Starting Points in Reading, the theme “What Might Happen If. . .” in Starting Points in 
Language is a science fiction unit. Students begin the theme by considering the definition of 
science fiction. A Buck Rogers comic strip illustrates the concept that what is science fiction in 
one age may well be fact at a later time. The theme includes excerpts from the script of the 
radio broadcast of War of the Worlds by H. G. Wells, from The City Under Ground by Suzanne 
Martel, and from Who Can Replace a Man? by Brian Aldiss. Combined the selections in 
“What Might Happen If. . .” in Starting Points in Language and Starting Points in Reading 
provide examples of the major topics in science fiction — inter-planetary travel, travel in time, 
life in the future, the role of technology. The stories provide opportunities for the study of 
various writing techniques and the use of them in the students’ own stories. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 90-91. 
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Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “What Might Happen If. . .” in Starting Points in Language might 


be integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language 


1. Pages 182-185 — the opening starting 
points encourage students to think about 
topics for story writing and to define the 
term science fiction 


3. Pages 186-187 — an excerpt from the 
script of the radio broadcast of War of the 
Worlds describes the arrival of Martians on 
earth 

4. Pages 188-189 — the topic of visitors to 
Earth is continued in cartoons and a poem 


7. Pages 190-193 — Life in 3000 A.D. is the 
topic of an excerpt from The City Under 
Ground 

8. Pages 194-202 — a cartoon and the ex- 
cerpt from Who Can Replace a Man? raise 
the question “Can machines replace man?” 
9. Pages 203-207 — the writing activities 
emphasize the use of description, the use of 
conversation, story beginnings, and charac- 
terization 
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Starting Points in Reading 


2. In the story “The Visit” Ylis, the space 
boy, comes to Earth and is surprised by 
many of our “everyday” objects 


5. The three children in the story “Three 
Ghosts” travel in time and glimpse the fu- 
ture 

6. In “The Substitute” a boy has the oppor- 
tunity to decide whether he will leave Earth 
to live on another planet 


For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
“= Easy ™ = Average *** — Advanced 


**Arbuthnot, May Hill, and Mark Taylor (Comp.) Time for New Magic. Scott, Foresman 
“Berry, James R. Dar Tellum: Stranger from a Distant Planet. Walker 
“Boston, L.M. The Children of Green Knowe. Faber 
**Bradbury, Ray. The Golden Apples of the Sun. Curtis Publishing Company 
“Bradbury, Ray. S /s for Space. Doubleday 
*“**Cameron, Eleanor. The Court of the Stone Children. Dutton 
*Cameron, Eleanor. The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom Planet. Little, Brown 
**Christopher, John. The Guardians. Macmillan, N.Y. 
**Clare, Joseph. / Can Predict the Future. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
*““Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Pure Magic. Macmillan, N.Y. 
*Colby, Carroll B. Strangely Enough! Sterling 
**Corbett, Scott. The Red Room Riddle: A Ghost Story. Little, Brown 
“Curry, Jane Louise. Over the Sea’s Edge. Harcourt 
***DeCamp, Lyon Sprague and Catherine. 3000 Years of Fantasy and Science Fiction. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
*Duncan, Lois. A Gift of Magic. Little, Brown 
“*Evarts, Hal G. Big Foot. Scribner’s 
**Green, Roger Lancelyn (Ed.) Thirteen Uncanny Tales. Dutton 
*“Henderson, Zenna. The Anything Box. Collins-Knowlton-Wing 
“Jakes, John W. Time Gate. Westminster Press 
“Jewett, E.M. Which Was Witch? Viking 
“Kassirer, Norma. Magic Elizabeth. Viking 
“L’Engle, Madeline. A Wrinkle in Time. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
“Lord, Beman. The Day the Spaceship Landed. Walck 
*Lord, Beman. The Spaceship Returns. Walck 
***Maclagan, David. Adventurers into Unknowns: Five Stories for Young Readers. Tuttle 
“Mayne, William. Earthfasts. Dutton 
™*Mayne, William. A Game of Dark. Dutton 
“Nesbit, E. The Five Children and It. Benn 
*“Newman, Robert. Merlin’s Mistake. Atheneum 
**Newman, Robert. The Testing of Tertius. Atheneum 
*“Norton, Andre. Octagon Magic. World 
“Parker, Richard. The Old Powder Line. Nelson 
*“*Phipson, Joan. The Way Home. (A Margaret K. McElderry Book) Athenuem 
“Priestly, J.B. Snoggle. Harcourt 
**Silverberg, Robert. Planet of Death. Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
*Slobodkin, Louis. The Space Ship under the Apple Tree. Macmillan, N.Y. 
“Snyder, Zilpa Keatley. The Truth About Stone Hollow. Atheneum 
***Williams, Jay. The Hero from Otherwhere. Walck 
“Williams, Ursula Moray. Castle Merlin. Nelson 
“Woolley, Catherine. Ginnie and the Mystery Light. Morrow 
““Wrightson, Patricia. The Nargun and the Stars. (A Margaret K. McElderry Book) Atheneum 


Tape Recording 


“A Wrinkle in Time.” From the series Open the Door. Radio Station — University of Michigan. 
(15 minutes) — 
Film 


What on Earth? 9 mins., 35 secs., color. National Film Board 
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Filmstrip 
The Legend of the Flying Canoe. 32 fr., color, captions. National Film Board 


Page 109 sixteenth-Century Prophecy 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Understanding period of time 
Discussing fulfillment of sixteenty-century prophecies 
Speculating 


Creative Expression 
Illustrating poem, using given choice of materials 
Writing poems 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening and Discussing 


Have the group turn to page 109 and note the title of the poem that introduces the theme. 
Ask the pupils to listen as you read the poem to hear some prophecies that were made in the 


sixteenth century; have them follow along in their books as you read. 
“About how many years ago were the prophecies in the poem made?” 
“Which of Mother Shipton’s sixteenth-century prophecies have come true?” 
“In what way has each of her prophecies been fulfilled?” 


“What do you think the people in the sixteenth century might have said when they heard 


about Mother Shipton’s prophecies?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Art. Suggest that the pupils illustrate one of the prophecies given in the poem, using 
materials such as paints, crayons, cut paper, or magazine pictures for a montage. Have them 


use the appropriate lines from the poem as captions for their pictures. 


Creative Writing. Suggest that the pupils write a poem called “Twenty-Fourth-Century 


Prophecy,” using Mother Shipton’s poem as a model. 


Pages The Visit 


110-117 A visitor from another planet finds many strange things on Earth. 


Vocabulary 
Names: *Ylis, Maggie, Allan, Margaret 
Phonetic Words: alight, putty, reduced, compound 
More Difficult Words: antenna, immobilize, antennae, accelerator 


*in glossary 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
space vehicles; 
expressing 
opinions 


Setting purposes 
for reading: 
self-posed 
purposes 


Recalling 
details 


Objectives 


Comprehension 


Discussing space vehicles 

Expressing opinions 

Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 

Speculating 

Inferring feelings 

Classifying 

Distinguishing between main and subordinate ideas 
Judging inferences 


Creative Expression 


Writing descriptions 
Rewriting paragraphs 
Acting out scenes based on story 


Literary Appreciation 


Inferring feelings 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming to find specific information 
Making notes 
Collecting articles 
Using reference books to find information about life on other planets 


Getting Ready to Read 


“What are flying saucers?” 

“Do you think they are imaginary objects or actual objects mistakenly believed to be a 
means of space transportation?” 

“Do you think the space vehicles might contain beings from other planets? Why or why 
not?” 

“What reasons might beings from other planets have for coming to earth?” 

Have the pupils turn to page 110, note the title of the story, and read the introductory 
paragraph under the title. Ask the students what questions they would like to have answered 
through reading the story and record a few of their questions on the chalkboard. The ques- 
tions may be about the objects on earth that Ylis didn’t recognize, or about other aspects of 
the story. 

Suggest that the students read the story to find out what earth objects Ylis didn’t recognize 
and to find the answers to their questions. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the students read the story through silently. When they finish reading, refer to the 
purposes set for reading and have the pupils tell the answers they found to the questions 
suggested earlier. Then have them recall the first two earth objects that were not familiar to 
Ylis. (thick columns with spreading limbs — trees; areas bright with color — probably gardens 
or flowers) 
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Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inference 
Inferring 


Recalling 
details; 
speculating 
Inferring 
Inferring 
feelings 


Drawing 
inferences 


Skimming to find 
specific 
information; 
classifying; 
making notes 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “How did Ylis happen to arrive on Earth?” 

2. “Why was he worried about the position in which he found himself?” (He didn’t have his 
father’s permission to take out the new flying saucer.) 

3. “Why did Ylis hope to alight on land?” 

4. “Why do you think Ylis took pressure pills?” (The air pressure near the earth was 
different from the air pressure from where he had come.) 

5. “On what kind of landform did Ylis choose to come down? Why did he decide to land on 
an island?” 

6. “Did Ylis carry a weapon? What kind of weapon was it?” (a ray flashlight) “What do you 
think was the purpose of the ray flashlight?” (The pupils will probably say that Ylis could 
immobilize enemies with his flashlight. Have them speculate on other uses as well.) 

7. “Why do you think Allan wasn’t afraid of Ylis?” 

8. “How did Maggie feel toward Ylis?” (curious at first, then friendly) “Why do you think she 
wasn't afraid?” (!f the pupils do not suggest it, elicit that Maggie saw that Allan was friendly 
toward Ylis so she had no reason to be afraid.) 

9. “Why do you think that Ylis enjoyed his breakfast so much?” (Because Ylis took 
nourishment in pill form, he didn’t have the pleasure of being able to taste and smell delicious 
foods and of being able to enjoy the texture of various foods.) 

10. “Why did the thought of going home sadden Ylis?” (Life on earth seemed more relaxed 
ns phiceeureaee than life on his own planet.) 

. ‘Why did Ylis leave as soon as he saw more earth creatures?” (He probably realized 
og other earth creatures might not be as friendly as Allan and Maggie, they might be a threat 
to him, they might want to detain or investigate him, etc.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Direct the students to skim through the story to find details about Ylis and information about 
his planet. Have them make notes of their findings under the headings “Ylis and What He 
Looked Like” and “Life on Ylis’ Planet.” They should note most of the following details: 


Ylis and What He Looked Like 


Ylis had an antenna on his head, which was clear and shining. 

He had more than five fingers on each hand and more than five toes on each foot. 
He was green in color. 

He was three hundred years old. 


Life on Ylis’ Planet 


Flying saucers were used for transportation from planet to planet. 
The planet was mostly rock. 

The people used pressure pills. 

They used ray flashlights as weapons. 

Nourishment was taken in pill form. 

The people were far ahead of Earth in scientific achievement. 


Rereading will also be required in the creative and critical reading exercise under “Com- 
prehension, Study, and Research Skills.” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Writing 
descriptions 


a 


Creative Writing. 1. Refer to the first follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 
117. Have the students do the suggested activity orally and then write descriptions of the 
classroom scenes from Ylis’ point of view. 
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Rewriting 
paragraphs 


Acting out 
scenes based 
on story 


Collecting 
articles 


Finding infor- 
mation; life on 
other planets 


2. Suggest that the pupils choose two or three paragraphs from pages 114, 115, and 116 
and rewrite them using the correct words in place of the words that Ylis used to describe the 
objects he saw. Then have the pupils take turns reading their rewritten paragraphs to the 
group. 

Dramatization. 1. Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 117. Have the pupils work 
in groups of three to act out the scene suggested. 

2. Some groups might like to act out a scene in which Allan and Maggie tell their father 
about the visitor from another planet. 

Research. 1. Have the pupils collect newspaper and magazine articles about sightings of 
flying saucers. The articles may be used for a classroom display and as starting points for 
discussion, creative writing, and dramatization. See page 94 for supplementary reading sug- 
gestions. 

2. The pupils might like to find information in reference books about the planets that are 
believed by some scientists to contain life. Have them prepare specific research questions 
and share their findings with the group. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Distinguishing 
between main 
and subordi- 
nate ideas 


Judging 
inferences 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Recognizing Main Ideas. This exercise will help the students distinguish between main 
and subordinate ideas in the story. Write the following statements on the chalkboard or 
duplicate copies and distribute them to the group. (Answers are indicated.) 


All of the following statements tell facts about the story “The Visit.” If you were to tell this 
story to someone else using only the most important points, which of the points would you 
need to use? Mark these points with a check mark or an X. 


(X) 1. Ylis went for a ride in his father’s new flying saucer. 
2. It was a perfect day for a spin. 
(X) 3. Something went wrong and the saucer headed for the planet Earth. 
4. Ylis wished he had brought his camera. 
(X) 5. The first Earth creature he met was friendly toward him and told him his name was 
Allan. 
(X) 6. Allan’s sister invited Ylis to join them for breakfast. 
7. Allan asked Ylis to sit down on a brightly colored seat. 
8. Ylis had read a great many stories. 
(X) 9. Sizzling sounds and a marvelous smell came from an object that had a cord at- 


tached to it. 

(X) 10. Ylis had his plate filled four times before he finally stopped eating. 

(X) 11. Sitting under the thick columns, Ylis wondered whether his planet’s scientific 
achievements were really so important. 

(X) 12.When Ylis saw some other Earth creatures in a small object moving across the 
water, he knew that he had to leave immediately. 

(X) 13. Maggie gave Ylis an armful of rods of sweet-smelling things. 

14. The blue water sparkled beneath Ylis in his saucer. 

(X) 15. Ylis hoped that he could convince his people that there was a great deal to learn 

from the way Earth creatures lived. 


After the pupils finish the exercise, have them correct any errors and help them understand 
why the designated statements are the most important points in the story. Ask the group why 
the remaining statements would not be necessary when telling the story. Elicit that the 
unmarked statements are not those that tell the most important points in the story. Lead the 
pupils to see that the checked statements are the main ideas in the story. Then have them tell 
what the main idea of the entire story is. (Ylis’ breakfast visit on Earth with Allan and Maggie) 

Creative and Critical Reading. To continue development of the ability to make inferences, 
have the students consider and judge statements drawn from the story that may or may not 
provide all the information necessary to make clear-cut judgments. Duplicate or place on the 
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board the following activity and go over the instructions carefully with the group. (Answers are 
indicated.) After the exercise is completed, discuss the answers, having the pupils support all 
judgments by the content of the story. 


Read each statement below and skim through the story to find information to help you judge 
whether the statement is probably true, probably false, or whether there isn’t enough informa- 
tion to agree or disagree with the statement. Place one of the following symbols in the blank 
before the statement, and write the page number containing the information that gave you 
your answer after the statement. 


(Pi) 1 
(PF) 2 
(PT) 3 


— 


—_— 
OOON OOS 


ill 
12. 
13. 
14. 


35455 am59055Mm 


0 0 Ded 2 0600 or 


ie). 
16. 


20 
mo 


— 
— 


PT — probably true 
PF — probably false 
NEI — not enough information 


. Ylis had never before been to the planet Earth. (110) 
. Ylis’ father was pleased when he found out that his son had gone for a ride in his 


new flying saucer. (110-111) 


. Once some people from Ylis’ planet had met an Earth person. They were friendly 


toward the Earth person. (110) 


. Ylis had eight fingers on each hand. (110) 

. Ylis’ planet was mostly rock and some water. (111 and 116) 

. There were no trees on Ylis’ planet. (111 and 116) 

. People on Ylis’ planet smiled to show friendliness. (112, 113, 116) 
. Allan and Maggie looked strange to Ylis. (112 and 113) 

. Ylis had a sister about the same age as Maggie. (113) 

. Maggie was afraid of Ylis. (113) 


Ylis liked the flowers that grew around Allan and Maggie’s house. (113 and 117) 
Ylis had never before seen a toaster, plates, forks and knives. (113, 114, 115) 

Ylis liked to read stories. (114) 

If some other people had not come across the water from the mainland, Ylis 
would have stayed on Earth longer. (116) 

The flowers that Maggie gave Ylis soon wilted. (117) 

Ylis soon made a second trip to Earth. (117) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 10) 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing symbols for u-sounds 


Structural Analysis 
Observing plural forms 


Spelling 


Spelling words containing u-sounds 
Special spelling words 
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Pages 
118-132 


Three Ghosts 


Caroline, Michael, and George lived in apartments or flats in a house called Pine Valley 
House. One wet day they decided to explore Firshanger, an old, deserted house a half mile 
away. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Caroline, George, Michael, Pine Valley House, *Firshanger, Kannet, Kala, Gem, 
Mike, Carrie, The Ruins, Jenny, H.G. Wells, The Time Machine, Rover 


Enrichment Words: “/ozenges, *facetiously, *intonation, bib-and brace-overall, *pouffes, 
*stereoscopic, *translucent, Dux 


Phonetic Words: sinister, gust, nettles, *mac, crumbly, *festooned, flurry, gasped, hanky, 
confronted, tingling, *waxworks, “dispelled, *tremors, gravely, effective, infinitely, stream- 
lined, wavery, sheepish, outset, expanse, ajar, momentary, moldering, profoundly, tremend- 
ous, impact, “tinder, doomed, turmoil 


More Difficult Words: “lattice, corridor, “lathing, echoing, “balustrade, “involuntarily, 
statuesque, *nasal, accent, exquisitely, intrigued, alien, host, *insubstantial, *intensification, 
bewildered, convalescing, *plague, technical, *precariously, *inaccessible, *disconsolately, 
essentially 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 


Expressing opinions 

Explaining in own words 

Recalling and understanding details 

Drawing inferences 

Conjecturing 

Making choices 

Inferring feelings 

Relating reading to life 

Distinguishing between possible and impossible 


Creative Expression 
Drawing scenes of the future 
Writing stories about time travel 


Literary Appreciation 

Reacting to what is read 

Inferring feelings 

Discussing mood of story 
Noting development of mystery and suspense 
Noting development of feeling of unreality 

Noting descriptive phrases and passages 

Encouraging further reading 

Noting foreshadowing clues 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Reading to find specific passages and phrases 
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Starting Points 


Expressing 
opinions 

Setting purposes 
for reading 


Reacting 


Explaining in 
own words 


Recalling 
details 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Tell the students the name of the next story. Have them turn to page 118 and read the 
paragraph under the title. Promote a discussion of the preliminary question. 

Ask the pupils what questions they would like to have answered as they listen to the story. 
They will probably want to know details such as: How did the three children travel in time? 
What did they see and do? Where did the three ghosts come from? Who were they? What did 
they do? Did the children enjoy seeing the future? Tell the students that as they listen to the 
story they will find the answers to their questions. 


Listening and Checking 


Have the students follow in their readers as you read the story. When you finish reading, 
allow time for spontaneous reaction and sharing of comments about the story. 

Refer to the first follow-up activity in the left-hand column of page 132 and have the pupils 
explain how Michael, Carrie, and George knew from Gem’s diary that Pine Valley House was 
going to burn down on the day they read the diary. 

Recall the purposes set for reading and have the students tell the answers they found to the 
questions suggested earlier. 


Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 


Inferring and 
conjecturing 
Details 
Drawing 
inferences 


Expressing 
opinions 
Making 
choices 


Drawing 
inference 
Inferring 
feelings 


Drawing 


inferences 


Understanding 
details 


Thinking About What Was Read 


. “How did Caroline, Michael, and George get inside the old manor?” 

. “What were some of the signs of disrepair in the old building?” 

. “What happened when Michael blew his nose?” 

. “How do you think Michael, George, and Caroline knew that the three children facing 
them in the strange room were not from their world?” 

5. “What broke the tension in the room?” 

6. “What was unusual about the way the Three spoke? Why do you think their speech was 
different from the speech of Michael, Caroline, and George?” (The Three lived one hundred 
years in the future. During those hundred years, accent, word stress, and manner of speaking 
had changed.) 

7. “Which do you think set the Three apart from Michael, Caroline, and George more, their 
speech or their clothing? Why?” 

8. “Which of the following items from the strange room would you most like to have in your 
own room at home — the transparent table, the pouffe-like chairs, the rubbery floor, the 
glowing walls, the stereoscopic pictures, one of the models, one of the tables? Why?” 

9. “Why were the outlines of the Three indistinct and wavery?” (George, Caroline, and 
Michael were looking at them one hundred years in the future.) 

10. “How did Caroline feel when George announced her name to the Three?” (embarras- 
sed, self-conscious, nervous, etc.) ‘Why do you think she felt that way?” (Probably she was a 
shy person and felt insecure in this strange place. Accept any other reasonable explanation 
as well.) 

11. “What do you think a robocopter might be?” (Perhaps a helicopter flown by a robot or 
by remote control.) 

12. “What did the Three become aware of when Michael said that he was from Pine Valley 
House?” (They realized that Michael and his friends were from the past.) 

13. “Why do you think the children ran out of the room after they saw Pine Valley House in 
ruins?” (They thought their house had burned down.) 

14. Have the pupils explain in their own words George’s explanation of the strange happen- 
ing in Firshanger. 


FON — 
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Drawing 
inferences 


Details 
Recalling and 


inferring 
details 


Discussing mood 


Noting mystery 
and suspense 
Noting passages 
of unreality 


15. “On what date did the fire occur?” (Aug. 3, 1956) “How do you know?” (Gem's diary 
was dated one hundred years in the future — Aug. 3, 2056. That was the last entry in the 
diary. Gem had said that Pine Valley House burned down almost exactly a hundred years 
ago.) 

16. “How did the fire start?” 

17. “Who were the Three Ghosts of the story title?” (Caroline, George, and Michael) “Why 
were they ghosts?” (Ghosts are creatures from the past and Michael, George, and Carrie 
were out of the past to the Three at Firshanger.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


1. With the group discuss the mood of the story. (mysterious, unreal, suspenseful, fanciful, 
puzzling, etc.) 

2. Have the students find and read aloud passages in which the author developed a 
mysterious atmosphere and built suspense. 

3. Have the pupils find and read aloud passages, words, and phrases that the author used 
to convey a feeling of unreality. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Relating 

to life 

Drawing future 
scenes 


Writing stories 
about time travel 


Reading stories 


Discussion. Refer to the second and third follow-up activities in the left-hand column of 
page 132. Have the questions read and discussed. 

Art. Have a volunteer read the fourth follow-up paragraph on page 132. Encourage the 
pupils to make the drawing suggested. Later, have the students display their pictures in the 
classroom. 

Creative Writing. Guide a discussion of the questions in the last follow-up activity. Then 
have the pupils write stories about their time journeys. The stories can be displayed with the 
pictures of the future. 

Further Reading. The book list on page 94 will provide ideas for related supplementary 
reading. 

The children might enjoy hearing the limerick in the introduction to this lesson plan on page 
92. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Distinguishing 
between 
possible and 
improbable 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Critical Reading. Distribute copies of the following exercise. (Answers are indicated. If 
there are any variations, accept only the answers that the pupils can defend.) 


Read each statement below. If it describes something that could possibly happen, write 
“Possible” at the end. If it describes something that is fantastic and probably will not happen, 
write “Improbable” at the end. 


1. Three children decide to explore an old deserted house. (Possible) 
. They say that there might be ghosts in the house. (Possible) 
. Sounds are heard from upstairs. (Possible) 
. A loud clap of thunder causes a door to open. (Possible) 
. Three children from another world or time are in the old house. (Improbable) 
. The backgrounds of colored still photographs are in constant movement. (Improbable) 
. There is a vibration and quivering in the air. (Possible) 
. Two girls are named Kala and Gem. (Possible) 
. Three children look out a window of an old house and see their own home in ruins. When 
they get there, there is no sign of burning or ruin. (Improbable) 
10. A thunderclap pushes three children out of the present into the future. A slamming door 
pushes them back into the present. (Improbable) 
11. Carrie brings back a diary from the future. (Improbable) 
12. The house burns down completely within six hours. (Possible) 


OMNOaHWDY 
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Noting 
foreshadowing 
clues 


Literary Appreciation: Plot Development. This exercise concentrates on the importance 
of observing actions, descriptions, or comments that serve as a clue and prepare the reader 
for a later occurrence in the story. The exercise may be done orally or as an independent, 
written activity. Write the clues on the chalkboard or duplicate copies for the pupils. (Sample 
answers are indicated.) 


The clues below foreshadow or predict developments and events that happen later in the 
story. Read each clue and after it write down what later development or event in the story it 
predicts. 


1. There was, all about them, a strange and alien look — a feeling that they were quite 
different from us. (suggests that the Three are from a different world) 

2....a host of things, most of them recognizable, but all strangely different from anything 
that we ourselves knew. (suggests that the things are from a different world, and perhaps from 
the future) 

3... . the image of all we saw was imperfect and insubstantial. (suggests that they might be 
seeing into a different world or time) 


4.... we came by robocopter. (suggests that the Three used a vehicle of the future) 
5.... you must be very old. (suggests that Michael, George, and Carrie have come from 
the past) 


6. Your house. It has always been called The Ruins by everyone in the district here. 
(predicts the destruction of Pine Valley House and suggests that the three children have come 
from the past) 

7. It burnt down almost exactly a hundred years ago. (Suggests that the three children came 
from the past and predicts that their house will burn down in their time) 

8. But it was not Pine Valley House as we had known it. . . it was no more indeed than a 
crumbly heap of blackened ruins. (Suggests that the three children came from the past into the 
future and predicts that their house will burn down) 

9. And you would have found what we found. A moldering, ancient room, quite empty, 
smothered in dust. . . (confirms that the three children had been into and had come back from 
a different world or time) 

10. I’ve been reading a book... . A scientific book about Traveling in Time. (suggests that 
George has discovered information to convince him that the three children had traveled in 
time into the future) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 11) 


Structural Analysis 
Noting structural clues 


Syllabication and Accent 
Dividing words into syllables and placing accent marks 


Language Development 
Appreciating descriptive language 


Spelling 
Using syllabication and structural clues to spelling 
Special spelling words 
Building a spelling group 
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Pages 
133-143 


The Substitute 


Keeley had been a problem student since he started school. He refused to do his work and 
was a bad influence on the other students. Then he began to draw lines and fix wires to his 
desk top. Eventually he was visited by a person from another world in the guise of a substitute 
teacher. During a long talk with the substitute, Keeley came to an important decision about 
himself and his future. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Keeley, Miss Amberley, Mr. Bennett, Angie, Aunt Mo 
Enrichment Words: bas-relief, “schematic diagram, dispassionately, postulate 


Phonetic Words: spiderwebbed, network, unsightly, disks, earphones, confiscate, 
janitor, substitute, *reamed, sullenly, swaggered, contortion, jackknifed, extract, simmered, 
threateningly, stricken, hunched, patio, preliminary, retorted, opportunity, droning, pap, citi- 
zenship, math, specialists, hag, voluntary, investment 


More Difficult Words: talkative, irregular, junctions, issue, “virus, *epidemic, “audibly, 
aisle, placidly, receding, capabilities, capacity, capable, minuses, physics, imbeciles, va- 
cancy, recruit 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Making judgments 
Recalling and understanding details 
Inferring feelings 
Drawing inferences 
Expressing and supporting opinions 
Speculating 
Judging English usage levels in story 


Creative Expression 
Adding different story endings 
Rewriting the story as a radio play 
Dramatizing the story as a radio play 


Language Development 
Understanding levels of English usage: formal and informal speech 
Judging English usage levels in story 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to story ending 
Inferring feelings 
Noting change of attitude in character 
Considering suitability of story for a radio play 
Understanding structure of radio play; division of play into scenes 
Presenting radio play: function of music, sound effects, narrator casting, rehearsing, taping 
Understanding factors in story structure: discussing literary elements — setting, characters 
and characterization, theme, conflict, climax, character development 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using table of contents 
Skimming through story to note details necessary for rewriting and presenting story as a 
radio play 
Skimming to find examples of formal and informal speech 
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Starting Points 


Using table 
of contents; 
setting purpose 
for reading 


Reacting 


Making judgment 
Inferring 
details 


Getting Ready to Read 


Have the pupils find the name of the last story in the theme in the table of contents. Ask 
them to turn to page 133 and have a volunteer read aloud the introductory paragraph in the 
left-hand column. Have the students discuss the preliminary question and then suggest that 
they read the story to find out the reason why Keeley “acted up” in school. 


Reading, Discussing, and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story through silently. Then ask “Did you like the story ending? 
Why?” (first follow-up question on page 143) 

Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 143. Have the questions read and discussed. 

Encourage the pupils to explain in their own words the reason why Keeley “acted up” in 
school. 


Thinking About What Was Read 


Delving Into the Story 


Recalling details 


Inferring 
feelings 

Details 
Opinion 


Details 
Drawing 
inferences 


Inferring 


Details 
Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 


details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


1. “In what ways did Keeley ‘act up’ in school? How did his behavior affect the other 
pupils?” 

2. “How did Miss Amberly feel about Keeley’s behavior? Why do you think she felt that 
way?” 

3. “What did Mr. Bennett think Keeley had made out of his desk?” 

4. “Do you think Mr. Bennett really heard something through Keeley’s earphones? Why do 
you think as you do?” 

5. “Why was Miss Amberly not at school the following week?” 

6. “What do you think might have caused the epidemic?” (Some pupils might say that the 
virus was quickly passed on from person to person. Others might think that the epidemic was 
caused in some way by the substitute or someone connected with him to enable him to take 
Miss Amberly’s place so that he could make contact with Keeley.) 

7. “Why did Keeley become disturbed when he tried to listen through his earphones?” (He 
couldn't hear anything.) 

8. “Why do you think Keeley reacted with astonishment when the substitute said something 
to him that nobody else caught?” (Keeley recognized that what the substitute said could only 
be said by someone from outside Earth.) 

9. “Why didn’t the other pupils take notice when Keeley was told to stay after school?” 

10. “Why do you think Keeley was so nervous as he sat at his desk while the rest of the 
pupils left the room?” (Keeley knew that the substitute was from outside Earth and was afraid 
of what might be said or what might happen to him.) 

11. “Why did Keeley make his radio at school instead of at home?” 

12. “What opportunities would Keeley have at the substitute’s training center?” (His work 
would be geared to his capabilities; he would be provided with clothes, good quarters, and 
food.) 

13. “The substitute said that Keeley was trained in math and physics past college level. 
How did he get this training?” (He learned on his own by experimenting and was helped by 
the people he made contact with outside Earth.) 

14. “Why do you think Keeley was so poor in spelling, reading, and language?” (Answers 
will vary. Some pupils might say that Keeley spent time listening to his radio and was bored by 
and uninterested in the regular school subjects. Accept any other answers the pupils can 
support.) 

15. “What reasons did he give for not wanting to leave Earth?” (He was born on Earth; he 
felt there was more to living than the food and clothes the training center would provide; he 
also wondered whether there was something wrong with the substitute’s world because the 
people found it necessary to recruit clever people from Earth instead of using the capabilities 
of their own people.) 
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Understanding 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Understanding 
details 

Noting change 
of attitude 
Drawing 
inferences 


Expressing and 
supporting 
opinions 
Speculating 


16. Have the students discuss the reasons why the people on the substitute’s world re- 
cruited clever people from Earth and why they chose children instead of grownups. (See page 
141) 

17. “Who would care if Keeley were to leave Earth?” 

18. ‘Was the substitute interested in helping the people on Earth? How do you know?” (No. 
He didn’t want Keeley to return to Earth with information that might help the people.) 

19. “Why did Keeley decide to stay on Earth even though the substitute told him that Earth 
was ‘in for a sticky time of it’?” (He felt that the substitute didn’t know for sure what was in 
store for Earth and that if Earth were in for a sticky time, he would get stuck too and maybe 
use his knowledge to help do some of the unsticking.) 

20. “If the substitute were to take Keeley away against his will, how would Keeley react?” 
(He would act dumb and be of no use to the substitute’s world.) 

21. “Why did Keeley want to keep the earphones?” (He wanted to figure out how the radio 
worked, and if he couldn't figure it out, perhaps some scientists could.) 

22. “What was the change in Keeley’s attitude toward school?” (He decided to set his mind 
to school and catch up with the class.) 

23. “Why do you think he changed his mind about learning the regular school subjects?” 
(The conversation with the substitute made him realize that he had the scientific ability to be 
useful to the people on Earth and he wanted to prove that he wasn’t dumb.) 

24. “Do you think the substitute was glad that he himself had left Earth? Why or why not?” 
(Some pupils will say that he was glad, others will say he was not. Accept either answer and 
have the pupils support their ideas.) 

25. “Where do you think the substitute’s world might be?” 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Specific rereading exercises are not necessary at this point as a great deal of careful 
rereading will be required in the assignments suggested in the balance of the lesson plan. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Adding story 
endings 


Rewriting story 
as a play; 
considering 
suitability of 
story for a 
radio play 


Understanding 
structure of 
radio play; 
division into 
scenes 


Creative Writing. 1. Refer to the third follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 
143. Promote a discussion of the questions and then have the pupils write the story sug- 
gested. 

2. Help the students rewrite the story in the form of a radio play. First have the students 
consider why the story is suitable for a radio play and how the story must be adapted to be 
successful as a radio play. The discussion should include the following points. 


e There is a great deal of conversation in the story, which can make up most of the dialogue 
of the play. 

e There are enough characters to provide variety and interest, but not so many that listen- 
ers can’t keep track of them. 

© Sudden twists in the plot (the revelation that the substitute is from another world, the 
substitute’s final statements) add interest. 

© Difficult-to-stage happenings such as the appearance of the substitute in the classroom 
after his arrival from another world can easily be part of the plot because they don’t have 
to be shown. 

e The entire play takes place in Keeley’s classroom. 


The script might be written under your guidance by the whole group co-operatively, or 
individuals and small groups might be responsible for writing specific portions of the script. 
For a model, have the pupils refer to the radio play “The Invisible Man’ on page 118 of 
Starting Points in Reading, level c, book 1. With the group recall the function and designation 
in the script of the list of characters, the narrator’s part, sound and music instructions, and 
voice directions. Discuss where the change in scene occurs and how the narrator can make 
the transition. (The first scene ends on page 135 with Mr. Bennett's statement, “It might be an 
answer to our problem.”) 
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Presenting 
radio play; 
music; 

sound effects; 
narrator; 
casting; 
rehearsing; 
taping 


Dramatization. When the above script has been written, have the pupils listen to a record- 
ing of a radio play, if one is available. Have the group note how the voice of each performer 
varies to show feelings, the role of the narrator, and how music and other sound effects 
contribute to the play. 

Decide with the students whether music will be used, what selections are suitable, and what 
materials are needed to produce other sound effects. 

Let various pupils try out for the reading of the roles, having the final casting done by the 
whole group or by a student judge or panel. Provide time for the actors to practice reading 
their parts, giving help only if necessary. Some students may be more interested in working 
with sound effects than with acting. Let them be responsible for that aspect of the play. 

Before making the final recording of the play, have the students experiment to see how the 
sound effects, music, and voices sound when recorded and make whatever changes are 
necessary. When everything is satisfactory, let the pupils tape their presentation of the play. 
The final production should be shared with other groups or classes. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Understanding 
levels of 
English usage; 
judging usage 
level in the 
story 


Understanding 
factors in 
story 

structure 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Formal and Informal Speech. The pupils have discussed the informal speech used by 
characters in previous stories. Recall that authors write conversations in the way that their 
characters would speak to make their stories realistic and to add color and interest. Have the 
pupils give examples of times when they speak informally (when playing or conversing with 
their friends, etc.) and when they speak and write formally. (when speaking to the principal 
and to teachers, when writing business letters, when making notes in research activities, etc.) 

Have the pupils find examples of informal speech in the story “The Substitute.” (any 
samples of Keeley’s speech) Then have them note formal speech. (the speech of Mr. Ben- 
nett, Miss Amberly, and the substitute) Elicit that Keeley’s speech was careless, that he used 
slang expressions and incorrect grammar. Explain that Keeley’s speech is considered to be 
poor English or substandard, and that the speech of Mr. Bennett, Miss Amberly, and the 
substitute is considered to be good English or standard. Point out that the two kinds of speech 
are two levels of English usage, and that most people use a combination of the two levels in 
most of their speaking and writing. 

Duplicate copies of the following statements and distribute them to the students. Direct the 
group to substitute standard English for each of the examples of substandard English. 


1. “Couldn’t keep nothing there. Come a rain, wouldn’t be no house left.” 

2. “Besides Aunt Mo’s too dang nosey.” 

3. “She know | ain't as dumb as | look. Ever body at school thinks I’m a dope.” 

4. “| kinda like old lady Amberly.” 

5. “| thought it was busted. | didn’t know you was here.” 

6. “There’s other stuff to learn besides them things.” 

7. “You guys ain't leveling with me somewhere.” 

8. “There’s plenty of big wigs who’d probably give an arm to even look at your ship.” 

. “Starting Monday, I’m gonna set my mind to school. By then | oughta be up with the 
class. | only have to look a coupla times at a page to get it.” 


Literary Elements. So that the students may comprehend, appreciate, and enjoy what 
they read it is essential that they grasp the major literary elements most important to story 
structure. Most of the following elements have been discussed in previous units. At this point 
discuss any that you feel will help your students comprehend and enjoy the story “The 
Substitute” more fully. Included are questions that may be used to develop awareness of 
each particular element. 

Setting. Where does the story take place? In what time period was the story set? 

The setting is not usually a dominant element. It is stressed when the story is set in a 
particular region or era. It can also be important in stories of fantasy for, given a realistic 
setting, strange events may be made believable. 

Characters and Characterization. Who is the main character? Who are the supporting 
characters? Are there any background characters? Who are they? 
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Classifying 
opinions as 

beliefs or 
predictions 


How does the author reveal character? What do we learn about Keeley from what his 
teacher and principal say about him? What do we learn about Keeley in the author’s narra- 
tion? What do we learn about Keeley from what he says about himself? 

Theme. What is the main event of the story? Does the author have a message or important 
point to make in the story? What is it? What is the significance of the title of the story? Why 
was the selection chosen for this unit? 

Conflict. What is the conflict in the story? 

Climax. Where does the climax occur? What part of the story is the denouement? 

Character Development. Character development is linked to the story action. Action re- 
veals and leads to changes in character, and changes in character determine and lead to new 
kinds of action. 

What kind of person was Keeley before the visit of the substitute? Why did he act as he did? 
Did the author suggest believable reasons for the way Keeley acted? What were the first 
changes in his character? How would you describe Keeley at the end of the story? What were 
the reasons for the change in his character. 


Critical Reading. This exercise may be done orally or as a written activity. Write the 
opinions on the chalkboard or distribute duplicated copies to the group. (The correct classifi- 
cations are given below.) 


When you express an opinion you say something you believe to be true, or something you 
think or predict will happen. An opinion usually cannot be proven, but others can agree or 
disagree with your opinion. Read each of the following opinions expressed by the characters 
in the story “The Substitute.” Decide whether it expresses a belief or a prediction of some- 
thing that may happen. Write each opinion under the correct heading below. 


1. He could stay in school a hundred years and never learn anything. 

2. Looks like Keeley has been bitten by the radio bug. 

3. | suppose he gets so bored doing nothing that he dreamed up this little game for himself. 
4. Next week I'll check with a friend of mine and see if | can get any equipment for Keeley. 
5. You have done well with what materials you had. 

6. Everybody at school thinks I’m a dope. 

7. You certainly have been a stinker today. 

8. We'll leave Earth tonight. 

9. You'll have whole clothes and good quarters and splendid food in our training center. 
10. Food and clothes ain’t all there is to living. 

11. You'll go craz y marking time. 

12. Miss Amberly. She’d care. 

13. Earth is in for a sticky time of it. 

14. | can be awful dumb. 

15. Someday I'll figure out how come this setup works without words. 

16. You're not so dumb Keeley. 


Beliefs Predictions 
(1P2eG55 76871 Onl eo) (4, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 12) 


Structural Analysis 
Introducing the prefix sub 


Syllabication and Accent 
Noting shifting accent 


Word Meaning 
Understanding multiple-meaning words 
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Spelling 
Spelling words with prefix sub 
Spelling words with shifting accent 
Special spelling words 
Building and recalling spelling groups 


Unit Review 
Recognizing Vocabulary Recognition. Have the pupils complete this exercise to test their ability to 
new words recognize some of the new words introduced in the unit. Duplicate copies and distribute them 
introduced to the group. Pronounce the starred word in each box. Have the pupils find the word and draw 


in unit a line under it. 


2). 3. 4. 

“antenna spiders insignificant 
antennae spindle “unsightly 
antlers *spiderwebbed insulting 


Sy, 6. Te 8. 
dazed confronted *janitor rammed 
disgust “confiscate jackknifed *reamed 
*disks convalescing jersey remain 


9. : ats 12. 
*sullenly spiderweb confronted 


sulking swaying *contortion 
sullen “swaggered contraption 


3: 14. 15. 16. 
hinged *patio “reduced resorted 

“hunched patrol retorted retired 
hanky pothole radiant *retorted 


ure 18. 19. 20. 
jostling combined accuracy expanse 
jacked “compound accelerate “extract 

*jackknifed compel “accelerator extra 
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Pale 
profoundly 

*preliminary 
precariously 


2a 
sinister 
schematic 
*simmered 


29. 
seconder 
cylinder 

*sinister 


Bah 
fastened 
*festooned 

festive 


Si7/. 
effect 
*effective 
efficient 


41. 

*talkative 
talking 
talked 


45. 
flared 

*flurry 
failure 


49. 

“irregular 
regular 
inaugurated 


Bh. 
janitor 

*junctions 
junk 


57 
latching 

“lattice 
lathing 


61. 
earphones 
echo 

“echoing 


65. 
“statuesque 
statues - 
stately 


22. 
“opportunity 
optimistic 
oppression 


26. 
inaccessible 

“immobilize 
imaginative 


34. 
involuntarily 
volunteer 

*voluntary 


38. 

“infinitely 
intensification 
infinite 

42. 
crummy 

“crumbly 
camber 


46. 

“tingling 
tingle 
tinder 


23. 
doomed 
drowning 

*droning 


PM. 

*threateningly 
threatened 
technical 


il. 
nation 

*nasal 
network 


15). 
displeasure 
disbelief 

“dispelled 


39. 
*streamlined 
streaming 

streamed 


43. 
nestled 

*nettled 
novelty 


47. 
expand 
experts 

“expanse 





50. 
molten 
moulded 
*moldering 


54. 
itchy 
isolate 

*issue 


58. 
autumn 
automatic 

“audibly 


62. 
bewildered 
ball-bearing 

“balustrade 


66. 
accident 
*accent 
accelerator 
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yi 
translucent 
tremors 

*tremendous 


55 
embarked 
education 

*epidemic 


59. 
contortion 

“corridor 
corduroy 


67. 
recently 
recruit 

*receding 


24. 
citizen 
*citizenship 
capacity 


28. 
statuesque 

*stricken 
strict 


32, 

“specialists 
special 
specialized 


36. 
trembles 

*tremors 
trims 


40. 
wayward 
waved 

*wavery 


44. 
shirk 
sheep 
*sheepish 


48. 
momentum 

*momentary 
moment 


52. 

“impact 
implored 
impress 


56. 

*turmoil 
tremors 
turban 


60. 
lattice 

*lathing 
laughing 


64. 

*placidly 
placid 
postulate 


68. 
capabilities 

“capacity 
capable 





Evaluating 
stories and 
story details 


Drawing 
conclusions 





69. 

*exquisitely 
excessively 
exquisite 


eS: 
voluntary 

“vacancy 
vacant 


Vek 
converting 


*convalescing 


conficate 


70. 
investment 
“intrigued 
intensification 


74. 
recreate 

*recruit 
recess 


78. 

“plague 
placidly 
played 


Mile 
plague 
physician 
“physics 


79. 
talkative 

“technical 
tentatively 


YP. 
Allan 
ailment 

*alien 





76. 
bellowed 
bewitched 

*bewildered 


80. 
effective 

“essentially 
essential 


Critical Thinking. Guide a discussion of the following questions: “Which of the stories in 
this unit — ‘The Visit,’ ‘Three Ghosts,’ or ‘The Substitute’ — is the most believable? Why? 
What happenings described in the stories do you think might possibly take place in the future? 
What objects and inventions mentioned in the stories might we have in the future? 


Creative Reading and Thinking. Duplicate the following exercise and distribute copies to 
the group. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each statement below carefully. Write in the space before the statement the letter of 
the phrase that best completes and supports the statement. 


(C) 


1. We know that Ylis enjoyed his visit to Earth because 


A. he had his plate filled four times before he finally stopped eating bacon. 
B. he had never been there before. 
C. the thought of starting back home saddened him. 


. George finally reached the conclusion that he and his two friends had traveled in time 


A. after he read a book about it. 

B. immediately after he and his friends came back to Pine Valley House from Fir- 
shanger. 

C. when Gem said to the children that they must be very old. 


. Maggie and Allan showed that they weren't afraid of Ylis by 


A. staring at him. 
B. showing that they had no weapons. 
C. inviting him to have breakfast with them. 


. Keeley didn’t do any work at school and disrupted other children because 


A. he was waiting for a substitute teacher to contact him. 

B. he didn’t like Miss Amberley. 

C. he wasn’t given the opportunity to develop his mind and scientific abilities, and 
wasn't interested in the regular subjects. Much of his time was spent listening 
through his earphones. 


. Keeley decided to stay on Earth because 


A. he felt there was more to life than food and clothes. 

B. he was born on Earth and realized that he had the ability to be of service to Earth in 
the field of science. 

C. he wanted to catch up in his school subjects. 


. Carrie realized that Pine Valley House was going to burn down on the day she found 


Gem’s diary in her pocket when 

A. George explained why he believed that the three friends had traveled in time. 

B. George said that the three ghosts were Michael, Carrie, and George. 

C. she remembered that Gem said that Pine Valley House was burnt down almost 
exactly a hundred years ago. 
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In My New Clothing 
Poem, Page 145 


The Sneaker Crisis 
Pages 146-153 


What’s in a Name? 
Pages 154-155 


The Emperor's New 
Clothes 
Pages 156-161 


How to Tie-Dye 
Pages 162-163 


from Anne of Green 
Gables 
Pages 164-168 


Limericks 
Poems, Page 169 


Unit Review 


Drawing inference 
Relating reading to life 


Speculating 

Recalling details 
Drawing and supporting 
inferences 

Inferring feelings 
Drawing and supporting 
conclusions 

Expressing opinions 
Relating reading to life 
Recognizing main ideas 
Recognizing and understanding 
informal speech 


Discussing 

Recalling details 

Drawing and supporting 
inferences 

Explaining word origins 
Explaining word meanings 


Interpreting story message 
Inferring characteristics 
Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 
Relating pictures to text 
Expressing opinions 
Relating reading to life 


Noting format 

Discussing reading technique 
Relating text and 

illustrations 

Following directions 


Discussing 

Recalling and understanding 
details 

Inferring feelings 

Drawing inferences 

Drawing and supporting 
conclusions 

Relating reading to life 
Supporting inferences 


Discussing meaning 


Recalling details; recognizing 
true, false, and not 
mentioned statements 
Recognizing causal 
relationships 





STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Locating and 
Organizing Information 


Skimming to find specific 
passages 
Listing 


Using reference books 
Making booklets 
Reviewing card catalogue 
and Dewey Decimal 
System 


Planning dramatization of 
story 


Writing instructions 
Using reference books 


Finding information about 
hair dyeing and hair 
styles 


Finding other limericks 


IN READING 


“But Everyone’s Wearing It’’ 


Literary Appreciation 


Reviewing structure of 
Haiku poetry 


Reacting to what is read 
Inferring feelings 
Author's technique: 
informal speech 


Noting message of story 
Characterization 
Reading other Andersen 
stories 

Genre: fairy stories 


Comparing story features 


to features of other 
fairy stories 


Inferring feelings 
Characterization 


Enjoying humor 
Reading aloud favorite 
limericks 

Finding other limericks 
to read and share 
Reviewing structure of 
a limerick 





Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 


Recognizing compound 
words 

Recognizing dictionary 
symbol for ou-sound as 
in loud 

Interpreting mood by 
means of dialogue 


Noting other word 
derivations 


Recognizing dictionary 
respellings 

Reviewing synonyms and 
antonyms 


Identifying root words 

and affixes; functions 

of suffixes 

Specifying meaning through 
descriptive words 


Visual recognition of 

new vocabulary words 
Recognizing dictionary 
respellings of vocabulary 
words 

Adding suffixes to change 
functions of root words 
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aera aac 


Spelling 





Spelling words containing 
ou — sound as in loud 
Special spelling words 
Recalling a spelling 
group 


Special spelling words 





Identifying and spelling 
words from dictionary 
respellings 

Special spelling words 





Using structural clues 
to spelling 

Special spelling words 
Noting two spellings 
of a word 


Spelling test 





208-209 


210-211 


212-213 


214-215 


216-218 


220-221 





Talking 
Listening 


Relating personal 
experiences with fads 
Talking about wearing 

a barrel 

Considering comment to 
friend about hairdo 


Interpreting Nipper’s 
feelings about peer 

and parental influences 
Comparing Nipper’s 
feelings to self 
Listening to others 

in group discussion 
Speculating about boy’s 
reply in cartoon 

Talking about clothes 
discussions with parents 
Discussing changes to 
clothes budget 


Discussing character's 
actions and motivations 
Expressing own reaction 
to story situation 
Relating behavior to 
dress 


Noting fabrics in 
students’ clothing 
Comparing use of 
symbols vs. use of 
words 

Determining advantages 
of color coding symbols 
Listening to class- 
mates’ answers 
Comparing care needed 
for different fabrics 


Comparing styles of 
long ago with styles 
of today 

Listening to excerpt 
from Glengarry 
School Days 
Describina own feel- 
ings about dressing up 
Discussing where and 
when to wear formal 
and informal clothing 
Listening to class- 
mates’ opinions about 
when to use careful 
language 


Discussing connotations 


Talking about wearing 
fashions of the past 
Listening to invited 
speakers talk about 
fashions of the past 


Acting out scene 
related to cartoon 


Dramatizing meeting of 
story characters 


STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Valuing 


Stating reasons for 
not following fad 
Deciding whether 
statement about 
hairdo is compliment 


Working in groups 
Discussing students’ 
role in choosing own 
clothes 

Deciding how to spend 
clothes budget 
Deciding whether to 
buy quantity or 

quality 


Assessing character’s 
actions 

Determining whether 
statement is tactful 


Comparing answers 
with classmates 
Expressing and 
supporting opinion 
about manufacturer's 
use of clothing care 
symbols 

Sharing experiment 
results with class- 
mates 

Assessing suitability 
of materials for 
specific clothing 


Expressing opinion 
about style of dress 
preferred 

Discussing appropriate 
school clothing 





IN LANGUAGE 


“But Everyone’s Wearing It” 


Adding dialogue to 
cartoon 
Making up title for 
cartoon 


Deciphering clothing 
care symbols 


Rewriting formal 
language informally 
Making class diction- 
ary of acceptable 
slang words 


Making illustrated 
dictionary of 
fashions of the past 


Literary 
Appreciation 


Reading and interpret- 
ing “Nipper” cartoon 


Enjoying excerpts 
from Me and Fat 
Glenda 


Appreciating excerpt 
from Glengarry School 
Days 

Interpreting 
characters’ feelings 








Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Understanding meaning 
of statement about 
hairdo 


Noting words to 
describe cartoon 
characters’ feelings 
about new clothes 


Defining synthetic 
fabric 


Understanding meaning 
of words and phrases 
in story selection 
Noting formal language 
in story excerpt 
Assessing when 
language is used 
formally and informally 
Listing words and 

hrases appropriate in 
ormal situations 
Discussing and noting 
slang words 


Recognizing favorable 
unfavorable and 
neutral connotations 
Substituting synonyms 
Choosing words to 
describe belongings 
Replacing words in 
sentences to change 
connotation 


Making illustrated 
dictionary of 
fashions of the past 


Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 


Listing clothing 
items to buy 
Categorizing 
clothing accord- 
ing to being 
fashionable and 
practical 
Finding costs of 
clothes in 
catalogues and 
newspaper ads 


Listing fabrics in clothing 
worn by students 
Noting synthetic fabrics 
Researching 

origins of fabrics 
Classifying fabrics into 
natural and 

synthetic fibres 
Experimenting with 
fabrics to determine 
care needed 
Recording experiment 
results 


Making up school 
clothing code 


Bringing family 
photo albums to 
school 





Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


In my new clothing 

! feel so different | must 

Look like someone else. 
Basho 


This poem introduces the theme “But Everyone’s Wearing It!’ The selections are about 
people’s clothing and hair styles. In the first story, “The Sneaker Crisis,” Laurie couldn't find 
his sneaker and no one else in the family had seen it. Then his sister suggested that he 
reconstruct the activities of the evening when he had last seen the missing shoe, and the 
resulting find was a surprise to everyone. The selection “What’s In a Name?” explains the 
origin of three names of articles of clothing and the name of a style of beard. The well-known 
tale by Hans Christian Andersen, “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” is the next selection. The 
students are encouraged to delve into the story for the message it conveys. An opportunity to 
follow directions is provided next in a tie-dyeing activity “How to Tie-Dye.” The last story is an 
excerpt from the book Anne of Green Gables, which describes what happens when Anne 
Shirley accidentally dyes her hair green. The unit concludes with three limericks appropriate 
to the theme. 

For specific learning objectives in the theme, refer to the chart on pages 114-115. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Have the students find the name of the next theme in the table of contents. Ask them to turn 
to page 144 and examine the picture. 

“Why do you think this picture has the title ‘But everyone’s wearing it!’?” 

“When have you said those words? Why did you say them?” 

Teli the pupils that the selections in the theme are about people’s appearance, clothing, and 
hair styles. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “But Everyone’s Wearing It!” the first story, “The Sneaker Crisis” is easy to 
read. The excerpt from Anne of Green Gables is average in reading difficulty. Because of its 
style and longer sentence structure, the story “The Emperor’s New Clothes” may be difficult 
for some children. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


In the theme “But Everyone’s Wearing It!” the emphasis is on clothing. In the corresponding 
theme in Starting Points in Language, the topic of clothing is extended to include fads in 
clothing, differences of opinion about clothing, symbols used on clothing, clothing worn by 
children in the late 1800’s and about fashions in the past. The idea of formal and informal 
clothing leads naturally to a consideration of formal and informal language, appropriate and 
inappropriate language. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 116-117. 
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Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “But Everyone’s Wearing It!” in Starting Points in Language 
might be integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language 


1. Pages 209-211 — the opening language 
activities introduce the idea of fads in clo- 
thing and the problem of differences of opin- 
ion with parents about clothing 


3. Pages 212-213 — an excerpt from Me 
and Fat Glenda raises the question: How 
do clothes affect behavior? 


7. Pages 214-215 — the activities related to 
fabrics and fabric care provide opportunities 
for independent research 

8. Pages 216-219 — an excerpt from 
Glengarry School Days is the starting point 
for a discussion about formal and informal 
clothing and for understanding the terms 
formal and informal language 

9. Pages 220-221 — as a culminating activ- 
ity students find out about clothing of the 
past 


He) 


Starting Points in Reading 


2. The story “The Sneaker Crisis” is written 
from a mother’s point of view 


4. In the classic “The Emperor's New 
Clothes” the absence of clothing presents a 
dilemma: whether to tell what one believes 
at the risk of being considered foolish 

5. The activities suggested in the section 
“How to Tie-Dye” might be done at any 
point in the theme 

6. Being “fashionable” is Anne’s concern in 
an excerpt from Anne of Green Gables 


For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
* = Easy ** — Average *** — Advanced 


**Andersen, Hans Christian. The Complete Fairy Tales and Stories. Doubleday 
**Avery, Gillian. The Warden’s Niece. Collins 
*“Azimov, Isaac. Words from History. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
“Bloch, Marie Halun. The Two Worlds of Damyan. Atheneum 
*Chew, Ruth. What the Witch Left. Hastings House 
**Collier, James Lincoln. The Teddy Bear Habit. Norton 
*Colum, Padraic. The White Sparrow. McGraw-Hill 
“*Erwin, Betty K. Who /s Victoria? Little, Brown 
*“Eriedman, Frieda. Ellen and the Gang. Morrow 
“Eunk, William. Word Origins and Their Romantic Stories. Grosset & Dunlap 
**Jackson, Shirley. Raising Demons. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
*Jordan, N.R. Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress. Harcourt 
“Kassirer, Norma. Magic Elizabeth. Viking 
**Laird, Helene and Charlton. The Tree of Language. World 
*Larson, Jean Russell. The Silkspinners. Scribner's 
*“Leeming, Joseph. The Costume Book. Lippincott 
***Lubell, Cecil. Clothes Tell a Story: From Skin to Space Suits. Parents’ Magazine Press 
*“*Montgomery, L.M. Anne of Green Gables. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
“Pei, Mario. The Story of Language. Lippincott 
*“*Shaftner, Dorothy. Kim in Style. Putnam 
*Streatfield, Ncel. The First Book of Shoes. Watts 


Films 


Being Different. 10 mins., 25 secs., b&w. National Film Board 
Celebration. 26 mins., 11 secs., color. National Film Board 


Tape Recording 


“Should We Always Do What the Gang Does?” from the series Learning to Live. University of 
Texas. (15 mins.) 


‘In My New Clothing 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Drawing inference 
Relating reading to life 


Creative Expression 
Writing Haiku or other poems 
Illustrating poems 


Literary Appreciation 
Reviewing structure of Haiku poetry 
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Pages 
146-153 


Reading and Discussing 


Ask the pupils to turn to page 145 and read the poem silently. Then choose a volunteer to 
read the poem aloud. 

“Why does the poet think he must look like someone else in his new clothing?” 

“Do you ever feel you must look like someone else when you wear new clothing? Why?” 

Elicit that Basho’s poem is an example of Haiku poetry. Review that a Haiku poem is a brief 
word picture traditionally consisting of three lines, the first and third lines usually containing 
five syllables and the second line usually containing seven syllables. In translation the form 
sometimes varies. Haiku is written in the present tense, describing what is happening at this 
very moment. Encourage the students to write Haiku or other kinds of poems telling how they 
feel about buying and wearing new clothing. Suggest that they illustrate their poems with 
pictures or simple drawings as in the text. 


The Sneaker Crisis 


Laurie couldn't find his sneaker and nc one else in the family had seen it. His sister 
suggested that he reconstruct the activities of the evening when he had last seen the missing 
shoe. The resulting find was a surprise to everyone, especially to Laurie’s mother 


Vocabulary 
Names: Sally, Barry, Jannie, Laurie, Haynes, Little Women, Beth, Mr. Brooke, Meg, Jo 


Phonetic Words: pocketbooks, windowsill, ashtray, apt, Easter egg, bawled, keepsake, 
double-talk, madhouse, gym, chanting, gangway, birdbait, crumpled, nursemaid, popsicle 


More Difficult Words: buffet, reserve, criticizing, aspirin 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Speculating 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring feelings 
Drawing and supporting conclusions 
Supporting inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Relating reading to life 
Recognizing main ideas of story 


Creative Expression 
Reading dramatically 
Writing stories 
Drawing or painting pictures 


Language Development 
Recognizing and understanding informal speech 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Inferring feelings 
Author’s technique: informal speech 
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Starting Points 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Reacting; 
speculating 


Recalling 
details 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming to find specific passages 
Listing 


Getting Ready to Read 


Have the students turn to page 146 and read the title of the first story in the theme. Refer to 
the introductory paragraph in the left-hand column and promote a discussion of the first 
question. Then suggest that the pupils read the selection to find out what the boy in the story 
does when he can't find something. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story through silently. Those who finish reading first may refer to 
the first follow-up activity on page 153 and begin to make the list of suggestions that might 
help Laurie’s family solve problems with lost articles. When all the pupils finish reading have 
them share their comments about the story ending and speculate about what might have 
happened to Laurie’s other sneaker. 

Have the pupils recall the various ways in which Laurie tried to find out where his sneaker 
was. (First he inquired who had stolen it and then asked his mother and sister where it was. 
Next he tried to recall when he had last seen it and then agreed to his sister’s suggestion to 
reconstruct the scene of the “crime.’’) 


Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 
Drawing 
inference 


Recalling 
details 
Drawing 
inference 


Speculating 


Recalling 
details 


Inferring 


Expressing 
opinions 


Thinking About What Was Read 


Carry out a discussion of the story with some or all of the following questions: 

1. “What did Mother do every time she picked something up that belonged to one of her 
children?” (She put it down again in a more suitable place.) 

2. “When the children wanted to know where their belongings were, what did it mean if 
Mother didn’t answer at once?” (She didn’t remember where she had put the articles.) 

3. “Why was Jannie sniffling when Mother called to her to ask whether she knew where 
Laurie’s sneaker was?” (She was reading the part of the story Little Women where the 
character Beth dies.) 

4. “What did Jannie suggest might have happened to Laurie’s sneaker?” (She said that a 
girl might have taken it for a keepsake.) 

5. “Where did she get that idea?” (In the story Little Women, Mr. Brooke took Meg’s glove 
because he was in love with her.) 

6. “When Mother asked Barry whether he had seen Laurie’s sneaker, what did he mean 
when he said, ‘I have unseen it. | did unsee Laurie’s sneaker a day and a day anda day anda 
day and many mornings ago.’?” 

7. Have the students speculate on the reasons why Father didn’t like to hear Sally talk 
about magic. 

8. “What reason did Laurie give for not being able to find his belongings?” (His mother was 
always picking things up and putting them where they couldn't be found.) 

9. “Why did Laurie wear his sneakers to school on Wednesday?” 

10. “Why do you think Mother took two aspirin tablets after Laurie went to the dance?” 

11. “Why did Laurie tell Jannie to get the towels wet and throw them on the floor?” (In order 
to reconstruct Wednesday’s happenings, the condition of the bathroom had to be exactly the 
same as it was on that day.) 

12. “What was an unexpected result of the reconstruction of Wednesday's happenings?” 
(the finding of Jannie’s hat in the linen closet) 

13. “Do you think Sally really thought that she and Barry found the sneaker through magic? 
Why or why not?” 
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Drawing 
inferences 


Inferring 
feelings 
Drawing and 
supporting 
conclusion 


Skimming; 
supporting 
inferences 


Reading 
dramatically 


14. “Why was it surprising that Sally and Barry found the sneaker under Laurie’s bed?” 
(Laurie said earlier that he looked under his bed, although the way he said it indicated that he 
didn't really look there. See page 147.) 

15. “How do you think Mother was going to complete the sentence, ‘Anyone would think 
that instead of spending all my time picking up and putting away. . .’?” 

16. “How do you think Mother felt when Laurie asked for his other sneaker?” (bewildered, 
perplexed, puzzled, embarrassed, annoyed, etc.) 

17. “Was the reconstruction of Wednesday’s happenings a success? Why or why not?” 
(Some students will probably consider it a success because Laurie’s sneaker was found, 
although it was not found through the reconstruction of events. Other students might say that 
it was not a success because Sally and Barry found it by other means, and also because the 
other sneaker became mislaid. Accept either answer.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


1. Have the pupils find and read aloud the parts of the story that illustrate the following 
inferences. 


e Mother felt she was a tidy housekeeper. 

e Father disapproved of Sally’s make-believe magic. 

e Jannie got seriously involved in the story she was reading. 

e Laurie was impatient at times. 

e Laurie was a teen-ager. 

e Looking after her family sometimes caused Mother to feel tense or harassed. 
e Sally and Barry were younger than Jannie and Laurie. | 

e Laurie was fond of the other members of his family. 


2. Let the students read the story aloud in dramatic fashion. Have each pupil take the part of 
one character; two or three pupils could take turns reading Mother's narration and direct 
speech. Stress to the group to read the dialogue with expression, keeping in mind the way 
that the characters would really speak. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Expressing 
opinions; 

listing 

Relating reading 
to life 


Writing 
stories 


Drawing or 
painting 
pictures 


Discussion. 1. Refer to the first follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 153. 
Have the questions read and discussed, and then let the pupils continue with their lists of 
suggestions to help the family in the story solve its problems with lost belongings. 

2. Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 153. The questions may be discussed by 
the students in small groups, or you may wish to guide a discussion with the entire group or 
class. 

Creative Writing. Encourage the pupils to write a story telling about a time when a crisis 
occurred at home because an important belonging couldn't be found. If appropriate, have 
them write about the family member who always loses something, or about the one who 
constantly puts things where no one else can find them. Have the pupils use titles for their 
stories similar to the title of the reader story, such as The Wallet Crisis, The Hat Crisis, and 
The Skate Crisis. 

Art. Ask the students what their rooms looked like when they left for school in the morning. 
Were dresser drawers left open? Was the closet door open or closed? Were drawers and 
closets tidy or untidy? Was the bed made? Where did they leave their night clothes? Was 
anything on the floor that shouldn’t have been there? Suggest that they draw or paint pictures 
of their rooms showing the condition in which they left them in the morning. 
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Skills for Reading and Research 


Understanding 


informal 


speech 


Recognizing 
main ideas 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


English Usage. The informal speech and slang expressions listed below were used by 
Laurie in “The Sneaker Crisis.” Write the expressions on the chalkboard, read the expres- 
sions to the group, or distribute duplicated copies to the pupils. Have the pupils explain the 
meaning of each expression and then tell or write down the correct way to say each one. 


1. “My sister has snapped her twigs.” (page 148) 

2. “So what’m | gonna do?” (page 148) 

. “She’s tipped, anyhow.” (page 149) 

. “You're charged, girl.” (page 150) 

. “Gangway, birdbait.” (page 151) 

. “Craazy, opens the closet and there’s the hat. Craazy.” (page 153) 
. ‘Boy, are you ever a tippy old lady.” (page 153) 


NOL W 


Note: If you have done most of the exercises on informal language in previous lesson plans, 
you may wish to omit this one. 


Main Idea. Write the following statements on the chalkboard, or distribute duplicated copies 
to the group. (Answers are indicated.) 


All of the following statements tell facts about the story “The Sneaker Crisis.’”” Some of the 
facts tell the main ideas or most important points in the story. Other facts are supporting 
details and are not important in the development of the story. Read each statement carefully, 
and if it is an important point or main idea in the story, put a check mark after it. 


1. The children’s pocketbooks that Mother picked up had nickels inside them. 

2. Mother went around the house picking things up and putting them down again some- 
where else where they belonged better than in the places she found them. (#) 

3. Later when someone in the family needed an item, Mother could usually remember 
where it was, but if she could not respond at once it was likely that the article would not be 
found. () 

4. One Saturday morning Laurie could not find his sneaker. () 

5. The sun was shining and the sky was blue. 

6. Jannie was reading Little Women. 

7. No one in the family knew where Laurie’s sneaker was. () 

8. Laurie tried to remember where he had last seen his sneaker. () 

9. Jannie suggested that Laurie reconstruct the scene of the “crime.” () 

10. Mother remembered that she was coming upstairs to the bathroom to get two aspirin 
tablets after Laurie left for the dance on the previous Wednesday. 

11. After Mother picked up Laurie’s sneaker she went to the linen closet. () 

12. Sally and Barry found Laurie’s sneaker under his bed. (™) 


Note: If the pupils have demonstrated the ability to easily recognize main ideas in stories, 
instead of doing the above exercise have them skim through the story to find the main ideas 
and write them down in a summarized form. They will probably write eight or ten statements. 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 13) 


Structural Analysis 
Recognizing compound words 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing the dictionary symbol for the ou-sound as in /oud 
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Pages 
154-155 


Starting Points — 


Discussing 
names of articles 
of clothing; 
setting purpose 
for reading 


Language Development 
Interpreting mood by means of dialogue 


Spelling 
Spelling words containing the ou-sound as in loud 
Special spelling words 
Recalling a spelling group 


What’s in a Name? 


This selection explains the origins of three names of articles of clothing and the name of a 
style of beard. 


Vocabulary 


Names: California Gold Rush, *Levi Sirauss, *General Ambrose E. Burnside, American 
Civil War, *Charles Macintosh, Scottish, *Seneca Falls, *Amelia Bloomer 


Phonetic Words: denim, rivets, reversed, sideburns, *patented, rainwear, townspeople 
*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing names of articles of clothing 
Recalling details 
Drawing and supporting inferences 
Explaining word origins 
Explaining word meanings 


Creative Expression 
Writing explanatory paragraphs 
Illustrating paragraphs 
Composing captions for pictures 


Language Development 
Understanding word origins 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using reference books 
Making booklets 
Reviewing card catalogue and Dewey Decimal System 


Getting Ready to Read 


Ask the students to name some articles of clothing that they wear regularly. (They will 
probably suggest clothing such as jeans, Levi's, coats, jackets, sneakers, skirts, shirts, 
sweaters.) Ask whether they have ever wondered how the names of some of the articles of 
clothing originated. Tell them the title of the next selection and that it explains how three 
articles of clothing and a style of beard got their names. Suggest that the students read the 
first paragraph on page 154 to find out how Levi’s came to be called by that name. 
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Delving Into the Selection — 


Recalling 
details 


Details 
Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Recalling 
details 


Inferring 


Reading and Discussing 


After the pupils finish reading the selection about Levi’s, guide a discussion of the following 
questions: 

1. “What kind of clothing did a miner need in the days of the California Gold Rush?” (He 
needed clothing that would stand up under rough conditions.) 

2. ‘Why did he need that kind of clothing?” (He spent his days digging with pick and shovel 
and panning in the streams and rivers.) 

3. “What was Levi Strauss’ idea for making suitable clothing for miners? Why did he put 
copper rivets at the corners of the pockets?” 

4. “What were the pants called by the miners?” 


Choose a volunteer to read aloud the information about sideburns (the second paragraph 
on page 154) while the others follow along in their texts. 

1. “What kind of beard did General Ambrose E. Burnside grow?” 

2. ‘How do you know that the writer of the article believes that General Burnside’s beard 
style was admired by others?” (The writer stated that the General was a dashing figure with 
his bushy whiskers.) 

3. “What other facts indicate that the General's beard style was admired by others?” 
(Others referred to the General’s whiskers by a nickname, ‘burnsides,’ and the style remains 
popular today.) 


Have the pupils read the first paragraph on page 155 silently and then select a volunteer to 
read it aloud. 

1. “What was Charles Macintosh’s occupation?” 

2. “How did he make a waterproof cloth?” 

3. “What were two drawbacks of the first raincoats?” (They were clumsy and unpleasant 
smelling.) 

4. “What are raincoats called in Britain?” 


Direct the students to read silently the second paragraph on page 155. 

1. “Why did the townspeople of Seneca Falls, New York consider Amelia Bloomer’s clothes 
outrageous and unladylike?” 

2. “What kind of women wore bloomers in the mid-eighteen hundreds?” 

3. “Do you think Amelia had many friends? Who or why not?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Explaining 

word origins; 
illustrating; 
making booklets 


Composing 
captions 


Research. The pupils might like to find information about the origins of the names of other 
articles of clothing and other hair styles, using dictionaries, encyclopedias, and books about 
word origins. Suggest that they write a short paragraph explaining the origin of each word 
selected, and then illustrate the explanation. The paragraphs may be organized in a group 
booklet entitled “What’s in a Name?” Refer to page 120 for sources of information for this 
activity. 

Creative Writing. Have the pupils collect pictures of various kinds of clothing and hair 
styles. Encourage them to compose captions for the pictures, humorous or serious, or to write 
what the models in the pictures might be saying. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Explaining 
meanings of 
words and 
phrases 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Word Meaning. Write the following words and phrases on the chalkboard, or duplicate 
copies and distribute them to the group. Have the students explain the meanings of the words 
and phrases in their own words. The exercise may be done orally or as a written activity. 
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Reviewing use of 
card catalogue 


Dewey Decimal 
number 


Pages 
156-161 


1. a rugged life 

2. panning in the streams and rivers 
3. rivets 

4. following a style 

5. a dashing figure 

6. patented 

7. rainwear 

8. outrageous 

9. daring women 
10. lunatics 


Locating Information. This exercise is intended as a review and may be adapted accord- 
ing to the needs of the students. As you discuss the card catalogue elicit the following 
information: A card catalogue is composed of index cards containing information about the 
books on the library shelves. The index cards are filed alphabetically in the drawers of the 
cabinet. Each drawer is labeled with a letter or letters of the alphabet corresponding to the 
cards it contains. There are usually three kinds of catalogue cards for books — author cards, 
title cards, and subject cards. 

Have available one of each kind of card or draw sample cards on the chalkboard. With the 
group discuss the purpose of the entries on each card, the order in which the items occur, the 
differences in the cards, and the Dewey Decimal numbers. If any of the students have 
difficulty interpreting the information, refer to specific cards and ask questions such as the 
following: 

e What is the title of the book? Who is the author? 

e Under what subject listing might this book be found? Could it be found under any other 
listing? 

e Who is the publisher? What is the date when the book was published? 

e Where will you find this book on the library shelves? 

e If you knew only the author of this book, how would you be able to find the book? 
Encourage the students to make use of the card catalogue and the Dewey Decimal System 


when looking for books during the research activity suggested in this lesson plan. Books 
about word origins are classified in some libraries under Dewey Decimal number 412 and in 
other libraries under 422. 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 14) 
Language development 
Noting other word derivations 


Spelling 
Special spelling words 


The Emperor's New Clothes 


This tale by Hans Christian Andersen involves a vain king and a pair of swindlers who play 
upon the king’s vanity. The pupils should be encouraged to look beyond the content of the 
story for the message that it conveys. 


Vocabulary 


Names: /mperial Majesty 


Enrichment Words: council chamber, *chamberlains 
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Starting Points 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Interpreting 
message 
of story 


Phonetic Words: swindlers, fabrics, *shuttles, minister, originality, imposters, gorgeous, 
innocent 


More Difficult words: theater, courtiers, suite 


* in glossary 
Objectives 


Comprehension 
Interpreting message of story 
Inferring characteristics 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Relating pictures to text 
Expressing opinions 
Relating reading to life 


Creative Expression 
Dramatizing story 
Using puppets or shadow-mime technique 
Writing newspaper reports 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting message of story 
Characterization 
Reading other Andersen stories 
Discussing genre: fairy tale 
Comparing story features to features of other fairy tales 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Planning dramatization of story 





Getting Ready to Read 


Have the students turn to page 156 and read the title of the next story and the introductory 
question in the left-hand column. Ask them whether they remember the story of the Emperor’s 
new clothes. Suggest that they read the tale to find out what message it contains. 


Reading and Checking 


After the students finish reading, discuss the message or moral of the story. (The message 
may be interpreted somewhat as follows: People often will not admit their lack of knowledge 
for fear of seeming foolish and will pretend to be knowledgeable to cover un their ignorance. 
The child was not self-conscious about his intelligence and it never occurred to him that 
others might think him foolish for telling what-he saw. Another way of stating the moral might 
be: If you are afraid to admit that you don’t know something for fear of appearing foolish, you 
will end up appearing even more foolish.) 


Delving Into the Story 


Inferring 
characteristics 


Recalling 
details 


Thinking About the Story 


1. “What kind of person would spend all his money on clothes, have a costume for every 
hour of the day, and spend most of his time in his dressing room?” (vain, conceited, arrogant, 
foolish, proud, etc.) 

2. “Why did the Emperor order the clothes described by the swindlers?” 
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Recalling and 
inferring 
details 


3. “What did the swindlers do when the old minister went to see how they were getting on 
with their weaving?” 

4. Refer to the second follow-up paragraph in the right-hand column of page 161. With the 
pupils, guide a discussion of the questions given. In addition to the answers to the questions, 
include in the discussion a review of the details mentioned above under ‘“‘Reading and 
Checking.” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Relating 
pictures to text 


Giving opinions; 
inferring 


Relating reading 
to life 


Planning 
dramatization; 
acting out 
story 


Puppets; 
shadow mime 


Writing news- 
paper reports 
Reading other 
Andersen stories 


Relating 
music to story 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Genre: 
fairy tale 


Comparing 
story features 


to features of 


other fairy 
tales 


Discussion. 1. Have the pupils examine the pictures accompanying the story to note how 
the artist used exaggeration in his illustrations. Discuss why this technique is compatible with 
the content of the story. 

2. Ask a student to read aloud the first follow-up paragraph on page 161 while the others 
follow along. The questions may be discussed by groups of three, or by the entire group or 
class under your guidance. 

3. Have the third follow-up paragraph read and discussed. Encourage the students to apply 
the message in the story to themselves in school situations, at home, when dealing with 
friends and relatives, and/or in community situations. 

Dramatization. 1. Refer to the fourth follow-up paragraph on page 161. Have the pupils 
plan and act out the story for a primary class as suggested. During the planning discussions, 
help the students divide the story into scenes, list the characters that appear in each scene, 
and write additional dialogue if necessary. Let the pupils do as much as possible of the 
planning and rehearsing independently, giving help only when necessary. 

2. The students might like to act out one or more scenes from the story using paper- 
fastener or other kinds of puppets, or as a shadow play. For a shadow play or mime, a large 
white sheet and a bright light are necessary. The actors perform the mime between the sheet 
and the light causing shadows to appear on the sheet. 

Creative Writing. Suggest that the pupils write an account of the swindle perpetrated upon 
the Emperor as a newspaper report with an appropriate headline. 

Further Reading. Encourage the students to find other versions of ‘The Emperor's New 
Clothes” and other tales by Hans Christian Andersen. Have them identify the messages in the 
other stories they read. 

Music. If possible, obtain a recording of the music from the motion picture Hans Christian 
Andersen, which includes a song about the Emperor’s new clothes. 





Comprehension, Study, and Researck Skills 


literary Appreciation. Elicit that the story “The Emperor’s New Clothes” is a folk tale. Tell 
the pupils that the writer, Hans Christian Andersen was born in Denmark in 1805 and that he 
wrote many other folk or fairy tales, among them “The Ugly Duckling” and ‘“Thumbelina.” 
Point out that “The Emperor’s New Clothes” is the type of folk tale known as a fairy tale, in 
spite of the fact that there are no fairies in the story. Have the pupils suggest other “fairy tales” 
that are not about fairies. (“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” etc.) 

Discuss the features that “The Emperor's New Clothes” has in common with other fairy 
tales. Most of the following points should be included: 


@ The story begins with the words “Many years ago.” These are similar to the words “Once 
upon a time” or “Long, long ago,” which begin most fairy tales. 

e A member of royalty is the main character in the story. 

e Both good and bad characters appear in the story. 

e The story tells about an unbelievable situation. 

e The child who tells the truth can be interpreted as the “hero” who appears in most fairy 
tales. 

e There is no command that must not be broken, but the Emperor’s and the officials’ refusal 
to admit that they saw nothing is similar. 
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Pages 
162-163 


@ The swindle perpetrated upon the Emperor and his officials can be regarded as similar to 
the magic spells appearing in most fairy tales. 

® There is a lesson to be learned in the story. 

e The number three is featured — three times people were sent to see how the weavers 
were getting on with their work (First the Emperor sent the old minister, then he sent another 
faithful official, and the third time the Emperor and some of his courtiers went to visit the 
imposters.) 


Have the students tell what characteristics common to most fairy tales do not appear in the 
reader story. They will probably mention most of the following points: 


e There is no supernatural or magic being such as a fairy godmother or witch. 

e There is no princess who is given in marriage to the hero. 

e The story does not end with the words “. . .and they all lived happily ever after.” The story 
doesn’t have a happy ending. 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 15) 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing dictionary respellings 


Language Development 
Reviewing synonyms and antonyms 


Spelling 
Identifying and spelling words from dictionary respellings 
Special spelling words 


How to Tie-Dye 


The tie-dyeing activity described in this selection may be done by small groups, individuals, 
or by the entire group or class. The articles to be dyed should be used or worn and washed 
several times. The most dramatic colors will be obtained with white cloths. 


Vocabulary 


No new words 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Noting format of seiection 
Discussing reading technique 
Relating text and illustrations 


Creative Expression 
Tie-dyeing 
Using dyed cloth to make items 
Experimenting with other dyeing techniques 


Locating and Organizing Information 


Writing instructions 
Using reference books 
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Reading Technique 
Following directions 





Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read 


Setting purpose Have available in the classroom the materials listed on page 162. A container with which to 
for reading; measure water when preparing the dye bath will also be necessary. Tell the pupils that the 
noting format next selection gives instructions for tie-dyeing and ask them to turn to pages 162 and 163. 


Have them note the format of the selection and the illustrations. Elicit that the materials 
required for tie-dyeing are listed first and then the instructions are given step by step. 


Delving Into the Selection 





Reading and Discussing 


Discussing Recall with the pupils the reading technique for following directions for making something. 
reading Ask how many times the directions should be read and what purpose each reading serves. 
technique (Directions should be read at least four times. They are read the first time to find out whether 


the item or activity is one that the children would like to do and what work is necessary. In the 
second reading, the pupils find out what materials are needed. The third reading takes place 
after the materials have been gathered together, to check that everything is at hand and to 
note anything that should be prepared in advance. The pupils.read the directions the fourth 
time step by step as they do the activity.) 

First reading Have the students read the selection silently for the first time. When they finish reading, ask 
them whether they would like to do the tie-dyeing activity. They will probably be eager to do 
so. “Do you think tie-dyeing will be difficult? Are the directions easy or difficult to follow? 


Why?” 
Discussing use Ask the students what help the illustrations provide in following and understanding the 
of illustrations directions. (The illustrations reinforce the written directions by showing the materials needed, 
a partly-knotted cloth, a tied and dyed cloth being rinsed, and the dyed cloth being hung to 
dry.) 
Second reading Direct the pupils to read the selection a second time. Then have them tell what materials 


they will need. With the group, decide where the working area will be and whether each child 
will dye a cloth or whether a few pupils will work together to dye one cloth. Then assign pupils 
to gather and organize the materials. 

Third reading Tell the students to read the selection for the third time to make sure they didn’t forget 
anything and to be sure the materials are ready for use. Ask them whether they need to 
prepare anything in advance. (The dye bath and the pan of water will be prepared during the 
step by step procedure.) 


Tie-dyeing 


Fourth reading Have the pupils proceed with the activity by following the directions step by step. After they 
prepare the dye bath, have them place beside it the pan of water for wetting the cloth. Be 
ready to give help if it is needed. 

Tidying up After the dyed cloths have been hung up to dry, have the students put away their materials 
and tidy the working areas. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Making items Using Tie-Dyed Cloth. 1. You may wish to have more than one tie-dyeing session. The 
dyed cloths can be used by the students to make place mats, scarves, wall hangings, and 
other items as suggested on page 162. 
Other techniques 2. The students might like to experiment with various tie-dyeing techniques: blending vari- 
ous colors; re-dipping with some of the knotted or tied areas untied. 
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Writing Organizing Information. If the students wish to try other dyeing techniques, such as batik, 
instructions have them write the directions for the procedures, using the reader selection as a model. 
Reference books Locating Information. Refer to your librarian for the names of books that the pupils could 
use for further craft activities. 


Pages from Anne of Green Gables 


Mea Pikes In this selection from the book by L.M. Montgomery, Anne Shirley accidentally dyes her hair 
green and suffers the consequences. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Anne Shirley, *Marilla, Mrs. Allan, Diana 
Enrichment Words: “scrutinizingly, *impeached 


Phonetic Words: despairing, sarcastically, *dejectedly, raven, *pedlar, warranted, trice, 
temptation, “repented, vanity, shampooed, fatal, shingle, passionately, *penance 


More Difficult Words: heighten, “implicitly, irresistible 


* in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing appearance 
Recalling and understanding details 
Inferring feelings 
Speculating 
Drawing inferences 
Making and supporting judgments 
Drawing and supporting conclusions 
Relating reading to life 
Supporting inferences 


Creative Expression 
Acting out scene based on story 


Literary Appreciation 
Inferring feelings 
Characterization 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Finding information about hair dyeing and hair styles 





Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read 


Discussing Ask the students whether they have read the book Anne of Green Gables and have them 
appearance; tell what they liked about the story. Tell them that they are going to read an excerpt from the 
setting purpose book and have them turn to page 164. Choose a volunteer to read aloud the introductory 
for reading paragraph in the left-hand column while the others follow along. Promote a discussion of the 


questions about appearance, and then suggest that the students read the story to find out 
what happened when Anne tried to improve the color of her hair. 
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Understanding 
details 


Reading and Checking 


As the pupils read the beginning of the story they will find out that Anne’s hair turned green 
when she dyed it. When they finish reading, have them explain why Anne decided to right the 
glass after she had made up her mind not to look at herself until her hair grew back. 


Delving Into the Story 


Inferring 
feelings 
Speculating 


Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inference 
Making 
judgment 


Drawing and 
supporting 
conclusions 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “How do you think Marilla felt when she saw the color of Anne’s hair?” 

2. “How did Anne feel about what she had done to her hair?” 

3. “Why do you think Anne’s hair turned green when she used a black dye?” (Answers will 
vary. Some pupils might say that the dye was of a poor quality or that the action of a chemical 
in the dye caused her red hair to turn green. Others might say that she used too much of the 
black dye.) 

4. “Why do you think that Anne and Marilla felt that dyeing hair was a wicked thing to do?” 
(It indicated vanity, which was considered to be a wicked trait. Accept other thoughtful re- 
sponses, as well.) 

5. “Why did Anne believe the pedlar when he said that the dye would turn her hair a 
beautiful black?” (She had no reason to doubt his word, she probably trusted the people she 
met, and she remembered that Mrs. Allan said that people should never be suspected of not 
telling the truth unless there was proof otherwise.) 

6. “Why was Anne sympathetic toward the pedlar?” (He spoke feelingly about working hard 
to make enough money to bring his wife and children out from Europe.) 

7. “Do you think the pedlar really was an honest man with a kind heart? Why or why not?” 
(Most pupils will probably say that he was not honest, that he tried to make money by 
convincing people that his poor quality items were of good quality, and that he made up the 
story about wanting to bring his family from Europe. Others might decide that the pedlar was 
honest, that he told people what he believed to be true about his products, and that he didn’t 
know that the black dye would turn Anne’s hair green.) 

8. Discuss with the pupils whether Anne was truly unhappy, wretched, and in despair over 
her situation, and repented her wickedness, or whether she over-dramatized the situation. 
Have the pupils support their ideas by citing story details. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Relating reading 
to life 


Acting out 
scene 
Finding 
information 


Discussion. Refer to the first two follow-up activities in the left-hand column of page 168. 
Have the questions read and discussed in small groups or by the entire group under your 
guidance. 

Dramatization. Have the pupils consider the questions in the third follow-up activity and 
then act out the scene suggested. 

Research. Direct the students, to find the answers to the questions about hair dyeing and 
hair styles in the last follow-up activity, and then report to the group. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Drawing 
inferences and 
conclusions; 
supporting 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Creative and Critical Thinking. Duplicate copies of the following exercise and distribute 
them to the group. (Answers are indicated.) After the pupils complete the exercise, discuss 
the answers with them and have them tell why they answered the way they did. 
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inferences and 
conclusions; 
making 
judgments 


Page 169 


Read each of the following statements. If you agree with the statement, write “Yes” at the 
end. If you disagree, write “No.” Be prepared to support your answers when they will be 
discussed later. 


. Marilla wanted only what was best for Anne. (Yes) 
. Anne tried to be obedient. (Yes) 
. Anne will try to dye her hair black again. (No) 
. If Marilla had been home when the pedlar called, she would have bought something from 
(No) 
. Marilla felt that vanity was wicked. (Yes) 
. Anne will buy something from the pedlar if he calls again. (No) 
. Anne didn’t want anyone except Diana to know about her green hair. (Yes) 
. Diana was a trustworthy friend. (Yes) 
. Anne realized that the only solution to her problem was to have her hair cut off. (Yes) 
10. Anne didn’t like the color of her hair, but she liked its length, thickness, and curliness. 
(Yes) 
11. Anne was a quiet girl who didn't like talking to people. (No) 
12. Anne cared about her appearance. (Yes) 
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Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 16) 


Structural Analysis 
Identifying root words and affixes; functions of suffixes 


Language Development 
Specifying meaning through descriptive words 


Spelling 
Using structural clues to spelling 
Special spelling words 
Noting two spellings of a word 


Limericks 


The chapter concludes with three limericks appropriate to the theme. 


Objeciives 


Comprehension 
Discussing last line of limerick 


Creative Expression 
Dramatizing limericks 
Writing own limericks 


Literary Appreciation 
Enjoying humor 
Reading aloud favorite limericks 
Finding other limericks to read and share 
Reviewing structure of limericks 
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Reading and Enjoying 


Have the students turn to page 169 and tell them that the theme concludes with limericks 
about the peculiar clothing that three people wore. Have them read the three limericks silently. 

Choose individual pupils to read aloud their favorite limerick of the three as the others follow 
along in their readers. 

With the group discuss the meaning of the last line of the first limerick. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Recalling 
details: 
recognizing 
true, false, 
and not 
mentioned 
Statements 


Dramatization. Have the students act out the following scenes: 


e the old lady of Settle, wearing a kettle on her head, talking to her neighbors 

e the young man of Quebec buying a high collar at a clothing store — or the young man of 
Quebec welcoming the Duchess as other people observe and comment 

e the young man of Bengal at the fancy dress ball 


Further Reading. Encourage the pupils to collect other limericks about people's clothing 
and share them with the group or class. 

Creative Writing. Suggest that the students write their own limericks about specific people 
and the unusual clothing worn by them. Review the limerick rhyming scheme (aabba) and 
rhythm. (Lines 1, 2, and 5 — three strong beats; lines 3 and 4 — two strong beats.) 


Unit Review 


Critical Reading. Duplicate copies of the following exercise and distribute them to the 
students for independent work. (Answers are indicated. Have the pupils correct any errors by 
referring to the appropriate selections in the unit.) 


Most of the following statements describe events or situations mentioned in the selections 
in this theme. A few statements describe situations not included in the theme. Read each 
statement carefully and decide whether it is true, false, or not even mentioned in one of the 
selections. If the statement tells something that is true about one of the selections, write T in 
the blank before the statement. If it tells something false about one of the selections, write F. If 
the statement describes something that was not mentioned in the selections, write NM. 


(T) 1. In “The Sneaker Crisis,” Mother went around the house picking things up. Most of the 
time she didn’t notice what she was picking up or where she put it until someone in the family 
needed it. 

(F) 2. Charles Macintosh was a Scottish bagpipe player who patented a waterproof cloth in 
the early nineteenth century. 

(T) 3. General Ambrose E. Burnside let his beard grow only on the sides of his face and 
shaved the rest off. 

(F) 4. The two things the Emperor cared about most were new clothes and going to the 
theater. 

(F) 5. The Emperor knew right from the moment he first met them that the two strangers were 
swindlers. 

(NM) 6. The author of “The Emperor's New Clothes” wrote his story in Denmark. 

(T) 7. When you prepare a dye bath for tie-dyeing it is a good idea to use less water than 
recommended on the package of dye, for it makes the color stronger. 

(T) 8. In tie-dyeing, no dye will reach the parts of the cloth that have been tied. 

(F) 9. Anne Shirley was dissatisfied with her hair because it was a dull brown color. 

(NM) 10. Anne’s friend, Diana, was in Anne’s class at school. 

(T) 11. The swindlers asked for the finest silk and the purest gold thread, which they put into 
their own bags. 

(F) 12. Barry put Jannie’s Easter-egg hat in the linen closet. 

(T) 13. A charming old lady of Settle, instead of a hat, wore a kettle. 
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Recognizing 
cause and 
effect 
relationships 


Recognizing 
new words 
introduced 

in the unit 


Causal Relationships. This exercise will test the pupils’ understanding of cause-and-effect 
relationships. Distribute copies to the students and go over the directions with them. (Answers 
are indicated.) 


We have previously discussed cause-and-effect happenings in stories. When certain things 
happen, other things often happen as a result. The situations below are taken from the 
selections in this theme. Read each cause. Then find the effect or result it had and write the 
number of the cause on the line before the corresponding effect. 


Causes 


1. Mother put Jannie’s Easter-egg hat in a place where it belonged better than it did where 
she found it. 
. Miners needed clothing that would stand up under rough conditions. 
. The Emperor was fond of new clothes and he spent all his money on them. 
. In tie-dyeing, a piece of cloth is tied or knotted. 
. Anne Shirley hated her red hair. 
. Anne shampooed her hair every day but the dye wouldn't come off. 
. Neither the Emperor nor his officials wanted to appear foolish or unfit for their jobs. 
. Laurie left the bathroom untidy when he took a shower. 


Effects 
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(2). Levi Strauss came up with the idea of making pants out of strong blue denim cloth. 
(5). She bought some black dye from a pediar, and it turned her hair green. 
(8). When Mother saw the condition of the bathroom, she picked up the bath mat, the soap 
and the towels, and Laurie’s sneaker. 

. Mother came up to the bathroom to get two aspirin tablets. 
(1). It turned up later in the linen closet. 
(7). They said that the new clothes were beautiful. 
(3). The Emperor eagerly paid the swindlers a lot of money to begin work on the clothes they 
described to him. 

. A child said that the Emperor had nothing on. 

. She didn’t look at herself in the glass until her hair grew back. 
(6). Marilla cut off Anne’s hair as closely as possible. 
(4). When the cloth is dipped in the dye bath, no dye reaches the parts of the cloth that have 
been tied. 


Vocabulary Recognition. To test the students’ ability to recognize some of the new words 
introduced in the unit, have them complete this exercise. Duplicate the following word list and 
distribute copies to the group. Pronounce the starred word in each box and have the students 
draw a circle around it. 


itis Ae 
windows *rivets 


*windowsill raven 
windswept rivulet 
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ey, 6. Th. 8. 
swivel bellowed referred “keepsake 
swindle ballad *reversed keeping 
*swindlers “bawled reserve keeps 
9. 10. Whe Ws 
jammed flabbier shuddered butting 
“gym fiber shuffled *buffet 
gum “fabrics *shuttles buffalo 
ish. 14. 1), 16 
burnsides chimney reservation gonna 
*sideburns chamber reversed *gangway 
sidelines *chanting *reserve ganging 
WTA: 18. 19. 20. 
*minister buffet patient apricot 
miniature *birdbait “patented ashtray 
minuses birdbath passionately “aspirin 
ile 22h XS). 24. 
origins criticized *trice penance 
original “crumpled twice *pedilar 
‘originality crank trace patented 
2a 26. PME, 28. 
nursery pothole “rainwear “imposters 
nurse poplar raining impatient 
*nursemaid “popsicle raisin imperial 
29. 30. Sale 32. 
gracious insolent despair *shingle 
“gorgeous innermost “despairing shafts 
gravely *innocent desperate shuttles 
33. 34. 35: 36. 
“sarcastically criticize denim patented 
sarcastic “criticizing detected pennant 
sacrifice Critical *dejectedly *pennance 
ST hs 38. 39. 40. 
counter thermos “townspeople higher 
court theory townsmen height 
“courtiers “theater temptation “heighten 
41. 42. 43. | 44. 
tension relented *suite popsicle 
tempted repeated suitable pockets 
*temptation “repented suitor “pocketbooks 
45. 46. 47. 48. 
variety impulse sampled rave 
valiant impossible shamming ravine 
*vanity “implicitly *shampooed “raven 
49. 50. Dile 
“passionately irritable waxworks 
passion “irresistible warrior 
partially irregular *warranted 





Word-Study Skills 


(Progress Check) 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing dictionary respellings of vocabulary words 


Structural Analysis 
Adding suffixes to change functions of root words 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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NO WILD ANIMAL DIES OF OLD AGE 











The Fox 
Song, Page 171 


Saving Guatemala’s 
Grebes 
Pages 172-175 


The Story of 
Cholmondely the 
Chimp 
Pages 176-183 


Swift Things Are 
Beautiful 
Poem, Page 184 


The Trail of the 
Sandhill Stag 
Pages 185-192 


Poem 
Page 193 


Ngorongoro 
Conservation Area 
Pages 194-205 


Unit Review 


Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 


Understanding the story 
Noting details 

Drawing inferences 
Speculating on story ending 
Comparing ideas 


Discussing 

Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 
Conjecturing 

Noting contribution of 
pictures and legends 
Relating reading to life 
Determining main ideas and 
supporting details 
Developing a concept 


Recalling details 
Conjecturing 

Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Reacting to story situation 
Evaluating pictures 
Relating reading to life 


Developing a concept 


Expressing opinions 
Reacting to what is read 
Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 
Interpreting foreshadowing 
clues 

Retelling in own words 
Evaluating 

Developing concepts 


Discussing 

Recalling details 
Interpreting feelings 
Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Comparing 
Developing a concept 


Discussing 

Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 

Noting picture details 

Stating preferences 

Clarifying terms 

Making personal observations 


Recalling unit selections: 
settings; details 
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STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Locating and 
Organizing Information 


Using maps 

Using reference sources 
Reporting 

Organizing information in 
outline form 


Skimming to find examples of 
author's technique 

Finding out about Durrell’s 
Zoo 

Using reference books 


Using a map 

Learning about hunting with 
a camera 

Using reference sources 
Selecting appropriate 
reference material 


Using a map 

Making reports 

Finding supporting 
examples 

Using reference books 
Planning an excursion 
Making charts 

Reviewing method of 
recording, organizing and 
and using information 


IN READING 


“No Wild Animal Dies of Old Age” 


Literary Appreciation 


Noting that versions of 
folksongs may vary in 
details and wording 


Identifying story type 
Appreciating author's style 
and technique: author’s 
attitude; vivid description 
and details; contrast and 
comparison; humorous 
expressions 


Noting contrasts 
Appreciating poet's 
technique 


Noting foreshadowing clues 
Evaluating story ending 
Evaluating author's 
imparting of a message 
Understanding relationship 
of details to plot 

structure 


Listening to poems 
Comparing characters 
Comparing details in poem 
and story 


Observing format of an 
article 

Noting subheadings 
Understanding functions 
of an introduction 
Listening to a poem 
Understanding author’s 
purpose 





Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 


Using syllabic divisions and 
accents 

Noting dictionary symbol 
for o/ sound 

Using context clues to 
determine meaning 


Reviewing prefix fore 
Reviewing and improving 
dictionary skills 
Identifying words through 
definitions and 
synonymous meanings 


Analyzing word structure 
and meaning 
Appreciating author’s 
choice of words 


Using the etymological 
code 


Using context clues to 
distinguish between 
words of similar 
configuration 

Visual recognition of new 
vocabulary words 
Syllabic division and 
accent 

Recognizing prefixes, root 
words, and suffixes 
Recognizing dictionary 
respellings 
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Spelling 








Spelling words containing 
oi sounds 
Special spelling words 


Spelling words with prefix 
prefixes 

Special spelling words 
Recalling a spelling 


Vowels in unaccented 
syllables 
Special spelling words 


Reviewing spelling 
procedure 

Special spelling words 
Noting a word with 
accent 

Building and recalling 
spelling groups 


Spelling Test 








STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 







Talking 
Listening 


Moving 


Pages Acting Valuing 











222-223 Relating photographs 
to phrase “balance 


of nature” 








224 Expressing opinion 


about statement 







225-229 Relating story 
incident to balance 
of nature 

Conjecturing about 


origin of phrases 













230-231 Speculating about how 
story character 
learned wolf facts 
Discussing problems 
of using only one 
source of information 
Noting and discussing 
different sources of 
information 


























232-233 Talking about news 
articles and headlines 
Listening to class- 
mates in dramatization 
situations 

Listening to others 

in interview 


Dramatizing job 
interview and work 
situations 

Acting out interview 
scene about robin 
plague 


Working in groups 














234-235 






Talking about personal 
reaction to pictures 































236-237 Comparing ways man 
interfered with nature 
Interpreting writer's 
feelings and finding 
sentence to support 
interpretation 
Comparing reasons for 
hunting and trapping 
Learning about and 
discussing game laws 
in own province 
Listening to classmates’ 
opinions about trapping 


Expressing opinion 
about people involvement 
in ecological 

problem 

Agreeing or disagreeing 
with writer's 

statements 











Discussing points of 
view in poems 
Listening to class- 
mates’ ideas 


238-239 
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IN LANGUAGE 
“No Wild Animal Dies of Old Age” 













F Language Study Locating 
Literary Vocabulary and Organizing 
Appreciation Development Information 












Writing story about 
balance of nature 
based on model 









Using listed words in 
poem to describe 
writer's reactions to 
wolves 

Interpreting writer's 
ideas in cartoon 
Writing letter to Editor 
Writing explanation 
about origin of phrase 
Making poster or 
commercial about wolves 






Writing headline 

Making warning sign 
about ecological problem 
Writing newspaper ad 
for mosquito research 
volunteers 

Writing letter to friend 


Writing captions for 
photos 





















Explaining how traps 
work 



















“Raggylug” 


Reading nonfiction 
“The Mothers” 
Discussing writer's 
changing points of 
view 


Appreciating poem 
“There’s a Fire in 
the Forest” 
Discussing poet's 


style 


Reading about two ways 
man has interfered 


with balance of 
nature 


of view 






Reading excerpt from 











Appreciating poems 
Noting poets’ points 


Discussing phrase 
“the balance of 
nature” 


Listing words to 
describe author's 
feelings about wolves 
Talking about meaning 
of phrase 

Defining “wolf” 
expressions 


Defining “endangered 
species” 


Locating descriptive 
words in poem 
Understanding meaning 
of phrase 

Listing adjectives to 
describe photo scenes 


Noting words to 
describe writer 














Applying understanding of 
phrase by creating own 
picture chain 

Organizing wild- 

life center in classroom 





Listing “foes” 
of wild animals 





Preparing written 
report about an 
endangered species 
using card 

catalogue and outline 
form 


Finding out 

causes of forest fires 
Noting ways to 
prevent forest 

fires in chart or poster 
poster 

Locating information 
about forest fire 
fighting methods 
Determining how 
forest fires affect 
balance of nature 
Finding out about 
reforestation 


Finding out about 
hunting traps 





Locating poems 
about animals 
and hunting 







Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em. 
And little fleas have lesser fleas .. . 
And so on ad infinitum. 


This nonsense verse sets forth in a humorous way the law of nature. Most wiid creatures 
have larger, more powerful enemies which prey on them, and they in turn prey upon smaller, 
weaker creatures. Even the herbivorous creatures contribute to this chain when they perish, 
for their bones provide fertilizer for the food supply of the future generations of their kind. In 
this way nature preserves a balance which ensures the survival of each species. When man 
intervenes and upsets this balance by killing too many wild creatures for sport or gain, or 
destroys the environment with his encroaching civilization, disaster frequently results. The 
selections in this unit deal with the balance of nature, with the damage man has done, with 
man’s changing attitude toward wildlife, and the efforts being made to prevent seriously 
endangered species from disappearing from the face of the earth. 

The unit opens with an old English folksong, “The Fox,” which tells how a fox killed a duck 
and a goose to provide the food he and his family needed for survival. “Saving Guatemala’s 
Grebes’” describes how man and nature combined to threaten a rare species of water birds 
with extinction and the author’s successful efforts to save them. 

One way to preserve specimens of wild animals is to collect them in zoos. “The Story of 
Cholmondely the Chimp” will delight the students with its description of a chimpanzee, des- 
tined for a London zoo, who thoroughly enjoyed his close association with human beings. 

In the poem “Swift Things Are Beautiful,” Elizabeth Coatsworth tells of things both swift and 
slow which appeal to her sense of beauty. 

During three hunting seasons Yan followed “The Trail of the Sandhill Stag.” At last he stood 
face to face with his quarry, only to find that he could not bring himself to destroy such a 
magnificent creature. His experience had given him so much maturity, such an insight into the 
ways and feelings of the stag, that he could no longer consider it merely “a sporting target.” A 
similar change is set forth in the poem which follows, in which a man who was thoughtlessly 
shooting pigeons because he had nothing else to do at the time is made to feel guilty about his 
passtime by the poet’s disapproval. Even his final argument “They’re only pigeons” no longer 
seems valid to him in the face of the poet’s horror and scorn. 

The unit ends with an article about a gare preserve in Tanzania, Africa — the “Ngorongoro 
Conservation Area.” The article describes some of the birds and animals that inhabit the area, 
and tells about the efforts of man and nature to maintain the balance of nature so that the 
endangered species may survive. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 140-141. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Ask the pupils to examine the picture on page 170 and discuss it as follows: 

1. “What is happening in the picture?” 

2. “What makes it possible for a snake to swaliow something as large as a frog?” (If no one 
knows, ask for volunteers to find the information in the encyclopedia or in a book about 
snakes, and report their findings to the group at the next reading session.) 

3. “As you look at the picture, are your sympathies with the snake or the frog? Why?” 

4. “Work with a partner and think of two captions for this picture. In one, take the point of 
view that the snake might have, and in the other, the point of view that the frog might have.” 
Allow the pupils to work in pairs on this activity, then have the captions of each pair read aloud 
to the group. 

5. ‘How does what is happening in the picture relate to the title of the unit ‘No wild animal 
dies of old age’?” 

6. “Who can think of other examples in nature which are similar to the one in the picture?” 

If there is available a collection of short stories by Sir Charles G.D. Roberts which contains 
the story “The Young Ravens That Call Upon Him,” read the selection to the pupils as another 
example of how our sympathies sway from side to side when a mother eagle, whose babies 
are in danger of starving to death, carries off a young lamb, despite the anguish and efforts of 
the mother sheep to save her baby. 
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Explain that animals’ preying upon one another is a law of nature, and, while it may at times 
seem cruel, it is part of nature’s scheme to preserve a balance so that all species may survive. 
Tell them that the selections in this unit all deal, in one way or another, with this balance of 
nature, what happens when man upsets it, and the efforts being made to save endangered 
wildlife from extinction. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “No Wild Animal Dies of Old Age” the story “The Trail of the Sandhill Stag” 
and the selection “Ngorongoro Conservation Area” are average in reading difficulty. The 
informational article, “Saving Guatemala’s Grebes’” and the story “The Story of Cholmondely 
the Chimp” are above average in reading difficulty. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


The title of the theme, “No Wild Animal Dies of Old Age,” is a line from a story by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. The idea that one animal becomes the prey of another is, of course, basic 
to an understanding of the term “balance of nature.” After defining this term, students discuss 
topics such as attitudes of wolves — mosquito invasions — the eating of food crops by birds 
— the damage caused by forest fires — whether hunting should be allowed. These starting 
points lead to the writing of letters, a study of idiomatic language, the creation of radio and TV 
commercials, an evaluation of reference sources, the making of outlines and bibliographies. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 142-143. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “No Wild Animal Dies of Old Age” in Starting Points in Language 
might be integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language Starting Points in Reading 


1. Pages 222-224 — in the opening ac- 

tivities students define the term “balance of 

nature” 

2. Pages 225-229 — an easy-to-read selec- 

tion by Greg Clark is the starting point for a 

discussion on attitudes toward wolves 

3. Pages 230-231 — to find out information 

about wolves students evaluate various 

sources of information, make outlines for 

reports, and prepare bibliographies 
4. The selection “Saving Guatemala’s Gre- 
bes’ describes an attempt to save this 
species from extinction 
5. The reading of ‘The Story of Chol- 
mondely the Chimp” will provide a humor- 
ous topic in the theme 

6. Pages 232-235 — other aspects of the 

balance of nature are starting points for act- 

ing out and writing activities 
7. One boy’s reaction to hunting is de- 
scribed in Ernest Thompson Seton’s “The 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag” 

8. Pages 236-239 — other views about 

hunting are presented in short reading ex- 

cerpts and poems 
9. The last article, ‘Ngorongoro Conserva- 
tion Area,” describes a successful effort to 
maintain the balance of nature 
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For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
* = Easy ** = Average *** — Advanced 


*““Annixter, Jane and Paul. The Great White. Holiday House (About a polar bear) 
“Annixter, Jane and Paul. Sea Otter. Holiday House 
*Annixter, Jane and Paul. Trumpeter: The Story of a Swan. Holiday House 
*Baylor, Byrd. Coyote Cry. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
“Bell, Margaret. To Peril Strait. Viking 
“Bere, Rennie. The African Elephant. Golden Press 
*Borea, Phyllis. Seymour, a Gibbon. (A Margaret K. McElderry Book) Atheneum 
*““Brown, Robert. The Pig and the Pond. McKay 
“*Burch, Robert. The Hunting Trip. Scribner's 
*“Burness, Gordon. How to Watch Wildlife. Van Nostrand Reinhold 
“*Burnford, Sheila. Mr. Noah and the Second Flood. Praeger 
“Busch, Phyllis S. Exploring As You Walk in the Meadow. Lippincott 
“Buxton, Ralph. Nature’s Defenses: How Animals Escape from Their Enemies. Golden 
Gate 
“Colby, C.B. Wild Deer. Duell 
*“*Denton, Jack. Loggerhead Turtle: Survivor from the Sea. Putnam 
“Durrell, Gerald. The New Noah. Collins 
*Earle, Olive L. Strange Companions in Nature. Morrow 
“Eberle, Irmengarde. Foxes Live Here. Doubleday 
“Ellis, Mel. Flight of the White Wolf. Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
“Emanuel, Elizabeth. Baby Baboon. Golden Gate Junior Books 
“Foster, Doris Van Liew. Feather in the Wind: the Story of a Hurricane. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard 
“Graham, Ada and Frank. The Mystery of the Everglades. Random House 
“Grant, Matthew G. A Walk in the Mountains. Reilly & Lee 
*“Gray, Robert. Gray Wolf: the Natural History of North American Wolves. Norton 
“Green, Ivah. Wild Life in Danger. Coward-McCann 
**Hamilton-Merritt, Jane. Boonmee and the Lucky White Elephant. Scribner's 
*“Hanak, Mirko. Animals We Love, Books 1 and 2. Scroll Press 
“Hanzak, Dr. Jan. Encyclopedia of Animals. St. Martin’s Press 
“Haynes, Bessie Doak. Sylvia Bear. Cowles 
“Hopf, Alice. Wild Traveller: The Story of a Coyote. Norton 
**Jones, Adrienne. Wild Voyageur: Story of a Canada Goose. Little, Brown 
*Martin, Lynne. The Giant Panda. (A Young Scott Book) Addison-Wesley 
**May, Julian. Cascade Cougar. Creative-Educational Society 
*“May, Julian. Islands of the Tiny Deer. (A Young Scott Book) Addison-Wesley 
*McClung, Robert M. The Mighty Bears. Random House 
**McClung, Robert M. Scoop, Last of the Brown Pelicans. Morrow 
*McClung, Robert M. The Swift Deer. Random House 
*Montgomery, Rutherford G. A Kinkajou on the Town. World 
*Patent, Dorothy Hinshaw. Weasels, Otters, Skunks and Their Family. Holiday House 
“Poling, James, Animals in Disguise. Norton 
“*Polseno, Jo. Secrets of Redding Glen: The Natural History of a Wooded Valley. Golden 
Press 
**Porter, Sheena. Deerfold. Oxford 
“*Roberts, Charles G.D. Forest Folk. Ryerson Press 
“Roberts, Charles G.D. King of Beasts and Other Stories. Ryerson Press 
***Seton, Ernest Thompson. King of the Grizzlies. Dent 
*“*Shannon, Terry. Zoo Safari: The New Look in Zoos. Golden Gate 
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“Shuttlesworth, Dorothy. Animal Camouflage. Natural History Press 
“*Smith, Frances C. The First Book of Conservation. Watts 

“Stephens, William M. Killer Whale; Mammal of the Sea. Holiday House 
“Thomas, Arline. Mocking Bird Trio. Scribner's 

“Trost, Lucille Wood. Biography of a Cottontail. Putnam 

“Vevers, Gwynne. Elephants and Mammoths. McGraw-Hill 

“Wagner, C. Peters. The Innocent Grove. World 

“Wahl, Jan. The Very Peculiar Tunnel. Putnam 

*“*Widell, Helene. The Black Wolf of River Bend. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
“Wier, Ester. The Straggler: Adventures of a Sea Bird. David McKay 


Poem 


Beerman, Miriam. The Enduring Beast. Doubleday. 


Songs 


Ipcar, Dahlov. The Cat Came Back. Knopf (A song like “The Fox’) 
Yolen, Jane (Collector). The Fireside Song Book of Birds and Beasts. Simon and Schuster 


Films 


There are many animal films available from the various audio-visual sources. The following 
are a few Canadian films. 


Adventure in Newfoundland. 16 mins., 3 secs., color. Produced by National Film Board for 
the Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources 

Animal Stories. 9 mins., 28 secs., b&w. Screen Magazine Films, National Film Board 

Beaver Dam. 15 mins., color. Produced for National Film Board by Crawley Films 

Big Game Camera Holiday. 14 mins., 13 secs., color. A Province of British Columbia Film 

Crane Island. 11 mins., 22 secs., b&w. National Film Board 

The Edge of the Barrens. 13 mins., 40 secs., color. National Film Board 

High Arctic. 10 mins., 48 secs., color. National Film Board 

Jackie Visits the Zoo. 11 mins., 15 secs., color. National Film Board 

Newfoundland Sea Birds. 13 mins., 40 secs., color. A Lee Wulff production for the Province 
of Newfoundland 

Point Pelee — Nature Sanctuary. 10 mins., 20 secs., color. Produced by National Film Board 
for Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources 

Valley of the Swans. 26 mins., 23 secs., color. A province of British Columbia Film 

Waterfowl — a Resource in Danger. 16 mins., 27 secs., color. Produced by National Film 
Board for Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources 

Wildlife in the Rockies. 13 mins., 20 secs., color. Produced by National Film Board for 
Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources 


Filmstrips 


Birds of Canada Series. National Film Board 
Birds of the City. 42. fr., color, caps., manual 
The Canada Goose. 29 fr., color, caps., manual 
Common Birds of Canada. 33 fr., color, caps., manual 
The Common Loon. 36 fr., color, caps., manual 
Hawks. 35 fr., color, caps., manual 
The Kingfisher. 26 fr., color, caps., manual 
Owls. 27 fr., color, caps., manual 
The Whooping Crane. 36 fr., color, caps., manual 
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Page 171 


Canadian Animals Series. National Film Board 


The Beaver. 34 fr., color, caps., manual 

The Black Bear. 45 fr., color, caps., manual 

The Cat Family. 32 fr., color, caps., manual 

The Frog. 27 fr., color, caps., manual 

Larger Land Mammals of Canada. 40 fr., color, caps., manual (Produced for National 
Museum of Canada) 

The North American Buffalo. 36 fr., color, caps., manual 

The Pocket Gopher. 34 fr., color, caps., manual 

The Polar Bear. 35 fr., color, caps., manual 

The Raccoon. 26 fr., color, caps., manual 

Smaller Land Mammals (Flesh Eaters). 37 fr., color, caps., manual (Produced for National 
Museum of Canada) 

Smaller Land Mammals (Moles, Shrews, Bats, Rabbits, and the Opposum). 36 fr., color, 
caps., manual (Produced for the National Museum of Canada) 

Smaller Land Mammals (Rodents). 39 fr., color, caps., manual (Produced for National 
Museum of Canada) 

Snakes of Canada. 43 fr., color, caps., manual (Produced for the National Museum of 
Canada) 

Squirrels. 28 fr., color, caps., manual 

Toads and Frogs of Eastern Canada. 35 fr., color, caps., manual 

Turtles and Lizards. 32 fr., color, caps., manual (Produced for the National Museum of 
Canada) 


The Fox 


An old English folk song which the students will enjoy singing. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 


Understanding the story 

Noting details 

Drawing inferences 

Speculating on story ending 
Comparing pupils’ ideas with story 


Creative Expression 


Singing a folk song 


Literary Appreciation 


Noting that versions of folk songs may vary in details and wording 


Listening, Discussing, and Enjoying 
Direct the students to turn to page 171 of the reader. They will be pleased to note that the 


selection is a song and will anticipate singing it. 


Explain that “The Fox” is an old English folk song that tells a story. Suggest that they listen, 


as you read the words to them, to discover the story it tells. 


Read the verses as the pupils listen to the story they tell. Then let the pupils read the verses 


silently, to familiarize themselves with the details. When they have finished reading, ask who 
Old Mother Flipper-Flopper and John might be. Elicit that John would be John Flipper- 
Flopper, the farmer who owned the goose and the duck the fox stole, and that Old Mother 
Flipper-Flopper would be his wife. Explain that two or three hundred years ago in England 
older women were frequently called “Mother” instead of “Mrs.” — as in Mother Goose, 
Mother Shipton, etc. 
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Pages 
172-175 


Call upon volunteers to tell the story of the song in their own words. Encourage the pupils to 
speculate on what may have happened next. Explain that there are three more verses to the 
song, which could not be included in the reader because there was not room for them. 
Suggest that the pupils listen as you read the last three verses, to see how their ideas 
compare with those of the song. 


Then John went up to the top of the hill 
And he blew a blast both loud and shrill. 
Says the fox: “The music is pretty; still 
I'd rather be in my den, O.” 


At last the fox got home to his den, 

To his dear little foxes eight, nine, ten; 

Says he: “You’re in luck; here’s a good fat duck 
With her legs hanging dangling a-down, O.” 


He then sat down with his hungry wife 

(And they did very well, with no fork and knife); 
They never ate better duck in their life 

In their snug little foxes’ den, O. 


Tape or play music for this song and let the students listen to the melody. Play the melody 
several times, and ask the students to hum along with the music. Sing the verses of “The Fox” 
and ask the students to join in at the point where the words “‘town-o” begin and repeat the last 
line of each verse. When the students have done this several times, they may wish to join in 
the verses. If they enjoy the song particularly, duplicate copies of the last three verses, so that 
they can sing all the verses. 

Some of the pupils who already know the song may have learned slightly different wording. 
Explain that, like folk tales, folk songs were handed down from one generation to the next 
without being written down and so there are several versions in which the details and wording 
differ, though the story remains essentially the same in all of them. 

Discuss with the pupils how “The Fox” relates to the unit theme and compares with the 
picture on page 170. 


Saving Guatemala’s Grebes 


How one woman struggled to save an endangered species. 


Vocabulary 
Names: *Guatemala, Ice Age, *Lake Atitlan, pied-billed grebe, poc 
Enrichment Word: “ornithologists 


Phonetic Words: grebes, pitiful, conservation, hence, adaptation, warden, presidential, 
decrees, prohibited, habitat, ballast, decoy 


More Difficult Words: suicide, multiplied, refuge 


*Starred words appear in the glossary of the reader. 
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Starting Points 


Clarifying 
terms 


Discussing 
grebes 


Map work 


Purposes 
for reading 


Recalling 
details 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Conjecturing 
Noting contribution of pictures and legends 
Relating reading to life 
Determining main ideas and supporting details 


Creative Expression 
Discussing 
Drawing 
Role-playing 


Developing Concepts 
Realizing what can be accomplished by individual effort 
Realizing the importance of doing what one can 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using maps 
Using reference sources 
Reporting 
Organizing information in outline form 


Getting Ready to Read 


Ask the students to explain what is meant by an animal “adapting itself” to an environment. 
“What does it mean when we Say that an animal has become extinct? Can you give examples 
of animals which have become extinct?” 

Have the students turn to page 7 of their readers and find in the table of contents the title of 
the selection which begins on page 172. Ask if anyone knows what a grebe is, and let the 
students volunteer any information they may have. Then have them turn to page 172 and 
study the picture as you read the first paragraph to them. 

“Look at the picture and see if you can determine why the grebe is referred to as ‘pied- 
billed’.” When the students have given their responses, ask a volunteer to find the word pied 
in the dictionary and read aloud the definition to confirm or correct their ideas. 

On a map of North and Central America have the students locate Guatemala, in Central 
America. If a sufficiently detailed map of Guatemala is available, help the pupils to locate Lake 
Atitlan. Otherwise, point out its approximate location a little to the west of 90° longitude and a 
little south of 15° latitude. 

Read the second paragraph on page 172, then ask the students what information they hope 
to find in the selection. Have them express their ideas in question form. They will probably 
want to know: 


Why were the grebes decreasing in numbers? 
What was done to try to help the grebes? 
What were the results? 


Suggest that they read to the end of the selection to see what answers are given. 


Reading and Checking 


When the students have finished reading, have them tell the answers they found to the lead 
questions listed above and to any other questions they may have posed. 
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Delving Into the Selection 


Recalling 
details; 
drawing 
inferences 


Details; 
conjecture 


Pictures 
and legends 
Inference 


Concept: 
individual 
effort 


Relating 
to life 





Rereading and Discussing 


With the group, discuss the following questions, allowing the students to refer to the text 
when necessary. 

1. “What were the first steps the author took in her effort to save the grebes? Why were 
these steps necessary?” (Conservation-minded groups could supply information or suggest 
sources of information. Having their backing would lend weight of numbers to the author's 
campaign. She would need to know something about grebes to be able to decide what would 
be necessary to help them. Being able to tell interesting stories about the birds and unusual 
details of their history and development would help to capture the interest of government 
officials and would make them more inclined to act on the author’s suggestions.) 

2. “What stories did the Indians tell about the grebes? What bases in fact did the author find 
out for these stories?” 

3. “How did the grebes change from their former state to adapt to the Lake Atitlan environ- 
ment? Why would these changes take place?” (Since the lake was rich in food, the grebes 
were so well fed that their bodies increased in size. Since they stopped migrating, and had all 
their food and nesting areas in one location, they had no need to fly, and so their wings did not 
get enough use to make them develop. Since their food and nesting areas were in the one 
lake, they had no need to use their legs for walking on land, and with the constant use for 
swimming the legs gradually moved farther back on the body to the most efficient position for 
that purpose.) 

4. “What made the grebe a ‘prisoner of its environment’?” (Lake Atitlan is ringed by high 
mountains and has no surface outlet. Since the grebes can now neither fly nor walk easily, 
and there is no way of swimming out of the lake, they cannot leave it.) 

5. “What happened to change the ideal environment the grebes had enjoyed so long?” 

6. “What steps did the author persuade the Guatemalan government to take to help save 
the grebes? In what way would each one help?” (The game warden, being a government- 
appointed official, would command respect and make the Indians more willing to heed his and 
the author’s explanation about the importance of saving the grebes; he would be on hand to 
see that the laws protecting the grebes were obeyed; he helped the author build the refuge for 
the grebes. Prohibiting the Indians and others from hunting the water-birds would rid the 
grebes of one serious threat. Prohibiting reed-cutting during the nesting season would give 
the young birds a chance to develop.) 

7. ‘What purpose would the bass-free refuge serve?” (It would protect the chicks from 
being eaten by the bass.) “How do you suppose they managed to keep the bass away from 
one end of the lake?” (Encourage the pupils to suggest ways in which this might be done.) 
“Why would a visitor center be needed?” (The steps taken to save the grebes would arouse 
public interest and people would want to come to see the birds.) 

8. Call attention to the pictures and legends on pages 174 and 175 and elicit from the pupils 
the additional information they supply to supplement the text. 

9. “How would a wooden decoy help in the study of grebe behavior?” (Birds are generally 
wary and inclined to stay hidden. Seeing the decoy apparently swimming around in perfect 
safety would tend to attract the birds to that area, where they could be easily observed.) 

10. “Most people do not realize just how much one determined individual can accomplish. 
They may see something that needs to be done, or some wrong that needs to be righted, but 
they say ‘What could |, one lone person, do?’ And so they do nothing. The author, Anne 
LaBastille, when she saw what was happening to the grebes, might very easily have won- 
dered ‘What could |, one lone young woman, possibly do to save this small group of birds ina 
lake high in the mountains of Guatemala?’ Instead, she determined to try, to do whatever she 
could, and just look at what she accomplished! Whenever we feel strongly about something, 
we should do what we can, however little it might be. We might not meet with the success 
Anne LaBastille had, but our contribution could be a starting point that others might build on, 
and eventually the desired result might be accomplished.” 

11. Encourage the pupils to suggest real or hypothetical situations in which one person 
might decide to do what he or she could do, or might say “What could | possibly do about it?” 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Finding out 
about 
endangered 
species 


Finding out 
more about 
grebes 
Drawing grebes 


Making posters 


Importance of 
conserving 
wildlife 
Role-playing 


Research. 1. Refer the pupils to the second follow-up activity suggested in the right-hand 
column on page 175. Encourage them to choose one of the endangered birds or animals 
mentioned, or some other they may have heard about, and find out what they can about the 
creature of their choice and what, if anything, is being done to save it. In addition to the 
sources suggested in the activity, some of the books listed on page 146 of this guidebook may 
contain pertinent information. When the pupils have finished their research, let them report 
their findings to the group. 

2. Some pupils might wish to find out more about grebes. There are several species of 
grebes in Canada which might interest them. Ask the school or public librarian to make 
available to the pupils books about birds in Canada. 

Art. 1. Those students who like to draw might be interested in making drawings of the 
various kinds of grebes, to illustrate their similarities and differences. They will find pictures 
and sketches in bird books and encyclopedias. Remind them to include drawings of the giant 
pied-billed grebe of Guatemala. 

2. Some pupils might be interested in making a brochure or a poster advertising the con- 
servation program being put into action to save the grebes. 

Discussion. Promote a discussion about why it is important to conserve the wildlife of the 
world, even species like the giant pied-billed grebe of Guatemala which may probably never 
be seen by more than a comparatively small number of people of the world. 

Dramatization. Encourage interested students to role-play a visit by the author and a 
government official to one of the Indian villages near the area where the grebes are located. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Finding details 
and making 
an outline 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Outlining. Point out to the pupils that although the reader selection is very short and deals 
mostly with the author’s efforts to save the grebes, it, together with the accompanying pictures 
and their legends, contains a great deal of information about the Guatemalan giant pied-billed 
grebe. Suggest that they gather this information together in outline form. 

First have the students read through the selection again, and study the pictures, to see 
what kind of information is available. Then, through discussion, help them to arrive at suitable 
main headings for the outline. Direct them to write these headings on their worksheets, 
leaving room under each heading for details. Then have them read through the selection 
again to find the details and list them under the appropriate headings. Remind them to read 
the legends for the pictures, and to study the pictures for the information they provide. 

The finished outlines should be somewhat as follows: 


The Giant Pied-Billed Grebe of Guatemala 


|. Habitat 
a. Lake Atitlan in Guatemala 
. Appearance 
a. Large body 
b. Small wings 
c. Legs set far back 
d. Little or no tail 
e. Dark bluish-gray head and back 
f. Brownish neck 
g. Mottled breast 
h. Short white tail feathers 
i, Large eyes ringed in white 
j. Short sturdy white beak with black band 
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lll. Characteristics 
a. Strong swimmers and divers 
b. Cannot fly 
c. Awkward on land 
IV. Nests 
a. Huge funnel-shaped nests 
b. Built of reeds, twigs, and bark 
c. Anchored to reeds 
d. Most of nest underwater for ballast 
V. Breeding 
a. Average of three eggs to nest 
b. Eggs white 
c. Chicks fluffy and striped 
d. Chicks can swim and dive soon after hatching 
e. Chicks travel on parents’ backs for protection 
Food 
a. Small fish and crabs 
. Enemies 
a. Bass 
b. Hunters 
VIII. Protection 
a. Strong, fast swimmers 
b. Strong divers 
c. Swim underwater at five miles an hour 
d. Surface quickly and dive again 
IX. History 
a. Came to Lake Atitlan during last Ice Age 
b. Found food plentiful 
c. Stopped migrating 
d. Adapted to environment 
1. Body doubled in size 
2. Wings remained small 
3. Legs moved far back on body 
e. Became prisoners of environment 
1. No surface outlet of lake 
2. Lake ringed by high mountains 
3. Grebes cannot fly 
. Environment changed 
1. Bass introduced into lake 
2. Bass ate food of grebes and Indians 
3. Bass ate grebe chicks 
4. Indians began to kill grebes for food 
5. Number of grebes dwindled 
g. Grebes saved 
1. Anne LaBastille worked for conservation of grebes 
2. Warden appointed 
3. Protective laws passed 
4. Refuge provided 
5. Number of grebes increased 


Vi. 


Vi 


— 


Using an When the students have completed their outlines, have them prepare oral or written re- 
outline ports, using their outlines as a guide. Provide time for the reports to be presented to the group. 
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Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 17) 


Structural Analysis 
Using syllabic divisions and accents 


Dictionary Usage 
Noting dictionary symbol for o/-sound 


Word Meaning 
Using context clues to determine meaning 


Spelling 
Spelling words containing o/-sound 
Special spelling words 


Pages 


176-183 The Story of Cholmondely the Chimp 


The amusing story of one of Gerald Durrell’s most interesting and surprising animal ac- 
quaintances. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Gerald Durrell, Cholmondely, Regent’s Park, Jersey, Channel Islands 
Enrichment Words: District Officer, *Marquee, *supercilious 


Phonetic Words: chimpanzee, extended, evidently, expressive, forefinger, uproar, crick- 
eter, rejecting, occurrence, fortnight, bananas 


More Difficult Words: bowling, presumably, delicacies, naughty 
*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Note. The English are noted for condensing long words, and one of the most famous 
examples is the name Cholmondely, which is usually pronounced chum’'lé. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Recalling details 
Conjecturing 
Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Reacting to story situation 
Evaluating pictures 
Relating reading to life 


Creative Expression 
Discussing 
Dramatizing 
Drawing or writing a story 
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Starting Points 


Speculating 
about kind 
of story 


Setting 
purposes for 
listening 


Listening; 
reacting; 
choosing 

favorite parts; 
relating 
personal 
experiences 


Literary Appreciation 
Identifying story type 
Appreciating author's style and technique: author's attitude; vivid description and details; 
contrast and comparison; humorous expressions 
Interpreting character traits 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming to find examples of author’s technique 
Finding out about Durrell’s zoo 
Using reference books 





Getting Ready to Listen 


Direct the pupils to open their readers to page 176 and read the title of the selection. 
Pronounce the name Cholmondely (chum’lé) and tell the pupils that that is the usual pro- 
nunciation despite the way the name is spelled. Have them look at the illustrations on pages 
177, 179, 180, 181, and 182, and encourage them to speculate on what kind of story this will 
be. They may decide that it will be a funny story, probably fictional and far-fetched. 

Read to the students the part of the introductory note on page 176 that tells about the 
author, then suggest that the students listen as you read the story, to picture in their minds the 
events it describes and to see if their ideas about the kind of story it is are right. 


Listening and Reacting 


Read the story as the pupils listen with books closed. In your reading, try to bring out the 
humor of the chimpanzee’s actions and Gerald Durrell’s reactions to them. When you have 
finished, allow time for spontaneous laughter and discussion of the story. Encourage the 
pupils to tell which parts of the story they liked best and why. Some pupils may also want to 
tell about remarkable things they have seen chimpanzees do on TV or in movies and shows. 


Delving Into the Story 


Reading 


Recalling 
details 


Conjecture 


Drawing 
inferences 


Details; 
inference; 
opinion 


Reading and Discussing 


When the spontaneous reaction has died down, let the pupils read the story silently them- 
selves. Then promote a discussion, somewhat as follows. Be ready, also, to discuss any 
aspects of the story the pupils may mention. 

1. “What first surprised Gerald Durrell when Cholmondely arrived at his camp?” (The size 
and age of the chimpanzee — he had been expecting a small young one.) “What other 
surprises did the author get in that first meeting?” (The handshake, the chimp’s reactions to 
his new surroundings, the cigarette, the chimp’s manner of drinking tea.) 

2. ‘Why do you suppose Cholmondely threw rocks at the monkeys?” (He may have been 
bored and wanting to stir up some excitement. He may have disliked monkeys. He may have 
been jealous. Etc.) 

3. “Why did Cholmondely pretend to be so frightened when the author scolded him and 
came towards him with a small twig?” (He probably hoped that the author would feel sorry for 
him and forgive him. He also may have been trying to make the author think that he was sorry 
for what he had done and wouldn't do it again.) 

4. “Did the author think that Cholmondely would take the scolding to heart and reform?” 
(No) ‘What makes you think that he didn’t?” (“. . . | saw him digging in the earth, presumably 
in search of more ammunition.”) 

5. “How did the author finally coax the chimpanzee to eat when he was ill?” (He ate some 
sweet biscuits, without offering any to Cholmondely, and pretended to enjoy them particu- 
larly.) “Why did this method work?” (Cholmondely was surprised and hurt that the author 
hadn't offered him any biscuits. Since the author seemed to be enjoying the biscuits so much, 
the chimpanzee thought they must be especially good. His interest and curiosity were 
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Details 


Inference; 
personal 
reaction; 

opinion 
Expressing 
opinions 


Identifying 
story type; 
evaluating 

pictures 


Appreciating 
author’s style 
and technique 


aroused, and he had to try one. This stimulated his appetite and he was ready to begin eating 
again.) “Do you think Cholmondely would have eaten the biscuits if the author had offered 
them to him as usual?” (Probably not, for there would have been nothing unusual to arouse 
his interest.) 

6. “Why was Cholmondely afraid of the snake in his bed, since it was harmless?” (Chol- 
mondely didn’t know it was harmless.) 

7. “How did the people fee! when Cholmondely got on the bus? How would you feel if you 
were riding in a bus and a chimpanzee got on alone, with no keeper? The author thought that 
Cholmondely enjoyed the commotion he caused on the bus so much that he would consider 
the fun well worth the scolding he would get. Do you agree with this? Why, or why not?” 

8. Refer the students to the first follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 183. 
After having read the story for themselves, some of the pupils may have changed the opinions 
of the funniest parts of the story that they held after just hearing the story, and some may be 
able to give the reasons for their choices in more concrete form. 

Promote a discussion of whether or not Cholmondely would have been happier living in 
natural surroundings than in a zoo. (Opinions will vary. Some may think that he would. Others, 
who think more deeply, may realize that Cholmondely had had too much contact with humans 
ever to return happily to the wild state; he would miss the cigarettes, the tea, the sweet 
biscuits, and other things he had developed a liking for, and he would miss the petting and 
attention he received from humans.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Literary Appreciation. “What kind of story did this turn out to be?” (A funny, true story) 

“When we first looked at the illustrations, they led us to believe that the story would be a 
funny, rather far-fetched fictional one. Since the story is actually true, do you think the 
illustrations are appropriate?” (Try to lead the pupils to see that the story, though true, is very 
funny, and the illustrations reinforce the funny aspects and reflect the mood of the story.) 

“We have all agreed that this is a funny story. What makes it funny?” (The pupils’ first 
response will probably be “the antics of the chimpanzee.”) “Yes, the things Cholmondely did 
were funny, but suppose the author had told the story something like this: 


“! once agreed to take a pet chimpanzee from Africa to the London zoo. It was a fully 
grown animal about eight or nine years old, and very intelligent. When it was delivered to 
me, it shook my hand, sat down on a chair, lighted and smoked a cigarette, and drank a cup 
of tea. 

“The chimpanzee was a trouble-maker. It threw rocks at the monkeys. Then it cringed 
and screamed when | beat it and scolded it, but it did not reform. 

“Shortly after its arrival at my camp, the chimpanzee fell iil and refused to eat. Fearing it 
would die, | forced it to take some exercise and managed to trick it into eating some 
biscuits. 

“The chimpanzee was afraid of snakes. 

“When the chimpanzee arrived in England, it was taught more tricks and appeared on 
TV. Once it escaped from the zoo and got on a bus, frightening all the passengers.” 


“That version tells everything that Cholmondely did, but it isn’t funny, is it? No, it is not just 
the things that the chimpanzee did that make the story funny. It is the way the author tells the 
story. Let’s see if we can detect some of the things he has done to make his story amusing. 

“First, let’s think about the author's attitude towards Cholmondely. Do you think he found 
the chimpanzee amusing? Yes, it is partly his seeing the funny side of the chimp’s antics and 
his interpretation of and reaction to them that help to create an amusing story. For example, 
he tells what he imagined the chimpanzee would be like and his surprise when he saw it. It 
was his observation that the animal had not liked the journey to the camp. Skim through the 
story to see how many more instances in which the author’s feelings or his interpretation of 
the chimpanzee’s actions add humor to the story.” 

“The author’s vivid descriptions and the details he gives create amusing pictures in the 
reader’s mind. One good example of this is his detailed description of the way Cholmondely 
drank his tea. What other examples can you find?” 
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“Another device the author uses is contrast and comparison. There is, for example, the 
contrast between what he thought the chimpanzee would be like and the way he actually was. 
He constantly implies the comparison of the chimpanzee to a human being. A human being, 
on arriving at the camp, would shake hands, take a look at the surroundings, walk with the 
owner into the marquee, sit down and consider whether or not he liked the place, smoke a 
cigarette, and drink tea. The contrast between these human actions and the fact that they 
were done by a chimpanzee, coupled with the description of the way the chimpanzee did 
them, creates a very humorous picture in the reader’s mind. What other examples are there of 
contrast and comparison?” 

“The author completes the funny effect by using a number of humorous expressions, such 
as ‘became the uncrowned king’ and ‘big enough to house an elephant.’ Skim through the 
story to see how many humorous expressions you can find.” 

“When you are reading on your own, be on the lookout for author's devices and their 
effectiveness. You will find that it will greatly increase your enjoyment of reading. Try also to 
use similar devices in the stories you write yourselves, to add to their interest.” 


Note. Do not be alarmed if the pupils fail to detect all the examples in the story of the 
devices discussed above. It is enough that they realize such devices exist and can 
detect the most obvious examples. Once they have acquired this awareness, 
increasing maturity and reading experience should develop a deeper appreciation 
of authors’ styles and techniques. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Relating to 
life; acting 
out a scene 


Drawing or 
writing a story 


Learning about 
Durrell’s zoo 


Finding out 
about chimpanzees 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Interpreting 
character 
traits 


Discussion; Dramatization. Direct the pupils’ attention to the second follow-up activity on 
page 183. Let them express their reactions to the idea of having Cholmondely as a pet and 
discuss their parents’ probable feelings on the subject. Then divide them into groups of four 
and let each group prepare its dramatization of the suggested scene. When all the groups are 
ready, let them present their dramatizations for the others to enjoy. 

Art; Creative Writing. Have the pupils read the third follow-up activity on page 183 and 
either choose one of the suggested topics or decide on a topic of their own. Those pupils who 
like to draw will enjoy making a cartoon strip as suggested. If some pupils would prefer to write 
about their topic in story form, allow them to do so. Encourage them to use some of the literary 
devices Durrell employed in the reader story. 

Research. 1. Some pupils might be interested in finding out about Gerald Durrell’s zoo, as 
suggested in the fourth activity on page 183. The best source of information would be Durrell’s 
own books. Consult your school or public librarian for the specific titles and other reference 
sources available. Have those who do this research report their findings to the group. 

2. “Visit your research center and find out more about chimpanzees. You may wish to share 
your information in the form of models, booklets, diagrams, pictures, and tape recordings.” 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Characterization. Point out to the pupils that, while we do not usually think of animals as 
having character, the author has attributed a number of character traits to Cholmondely in this 
story. Also, in writing about his association with the chimpanzee, he has revealed a number of 
his own character traits. Then distribute copies of the following exercise for independent work. 
(Answers will vary.) 
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Cholmondely 


Decide whether each of the adjectives below describes Cholmondely as he appears in the 
reader story. Write Yes or No on the line before each adjective and then give the reason for 
your decision. If there is no evidence in the story to help you decide, write NE on the line. 


intelligent 
friendly 
forgiving 
fond of sweets 
cautious 
mischievous 
_____— obedient 
repentant 
fearful 
show-offish 
vigorous 
funny 












































Gerald Durrell 


In the same manner consider the character traits of the author as they are revealed in the 
story. 


ee ODIGING 
thoughtful 
firm 
__ clever 
observant 
understanding 
_________ fond of animals 
impatient 
_______ imaginative 
kindly 
persistent 
cautious 









































Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 18) 


Structural Analysis 
Reviewing prefix fore 


Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing and improving dictionary skills 


Language Development 
Identifying words through definitions and synonymous meanings 


Spelling 
Spelling words with prefixes 
Special spelling words 
Recalling a spelling group 
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Page 184 Swift Things Are Beautiful 


Objectives 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 


Developing a Concept 
Appreciation of beauty is an individual thing 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting contrasts 
Appreciating poet’s technique 


Starting Points; pPmI324}_>)Uwy AA 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Direct the pupils to open their readers to page 7 and find the title of the poem that appears 
on page 184. Encourage them to tell about swift things that they consider beautiful. Suggest 
that slow things might also be considered beautiful, and ask for their ideas in this category. 

“In the poem we are about to read, the poet, Elizabeth Coatsworth, tells about some swift 
things and some slow things she considers beautiful. Listen as | read the poem to you, to see 
if her ideas are the same as yours.” 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening and Discussing 


Read the poem as the pupils listen with books closed. Then let them read the poem silently 
themselves, to note the details. Discuss the items the poet has singled out as examples of 
swift and slow beautiful things. Ask the pupils to tell whether or not they agree with her 
choices and give reasons for their opinions. Encourage them to suggest other things that they 
personally would have included in the poem, either in place of some of the poet’s examples or 
in addition to them. Help them to see that appreciation of beauty is an individual thing and that 
everyone cannot be expected to agree on what items are worthy of special mention of their 
beauty. 

Recall that in “Cholmondely the Chimp” the author used literary devices and chose his 
words carefully to emphasize the humor of his story. Note that poets, too, use special devices 
and carefully chosen words to make their verses fit their themes. Ask the pupils to listen, as 
you read the poem again, to see if they can detect what the poet has done in this poem. 

Read the poem aloud, bringing out the almost breathless piling of one example after 
another and the choice of crisp words and phrases, to suggest swiftness in the first stanza; 
the longer words, the smooth phrases, and the run-over lines which suggest slowness in the 
second stanza. If the students need concrete examples to appreciate this technique, note that 
the first stanza contains eight examples of swift things while the second stanza, with the same 
number of lines, gives only five examples of slow things; that the second stanza gives more 
descriptive phrases and uses longer ways of saying things, such as ‘‘the closing of day” rather 
than ‘“‘day’s end” and “the ember that crumbles” rather than “the crumbling ember’; and 
contrast the crisp phrase “bright-veined and clear’ with “that curves downward to spray.” 

Let the students try reading the poem aloud, striving to bring out this contrast in the verses, 
but still emphasizing the poet’s appreciation of the beauty of each item mentioned. 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Pages 
185-192 


Some of the pupils might like to write their own verses, using swift and slow items that 
impress them personally as being beautiful. Others might wish to try writing contrasting 
verses beginning with “Large things are beautiful” and “Small things are beautiful.” 


The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 


After three deer-hunting seasons, spent in pursuit of the Sandhill Stag, Yan finally comes 
face to face with his quarry, only to discover that he cannot bring himself to destroy such a 
magnificent creature. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Sandhill Stag, Yan, *Carberry, Kennedy’s Plain, Duff, Pine Creek 


Phonetic Words: groves, hoofmark, boundless, energy, moonlit, strained, doe, sparsely, 
burdened, fitfully, upwind, lain, willow, downwind, sapling, lookout, “flinch, lustrous, 
butcher-meat, rustling 


More Difficult Words: chorus, aspen, anticipated, target, wisdom 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Expressing opinions 
Reacting to what is read 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Interpreting foreshadowing clues 
Retelling in own words 
Evaluating 


Creative Expression 
Illustrating 
Rewriting from another point of view 
Writing another episode for the story 


Developing Concepts 
Wild animals are living creatures and not merely sporting targets 
Wild animals not harmful to man should not be killed for sport 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting foreshadowing clues 
Evaluating story ending 
Evaluating author’s imparting of a message 
Understanding relationship of details to plot structure 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using a map 
Learning about hunting with a camera 
Using references to find out about animals 
Selecting appropriate reference material 
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Starting Points 


Using 
a map 


Expressing 
opinions 


Purpose 
for reading 


Reacting 


Recalling 
and reacting 


Getting Ready to Read 


Tell the pupils that the story they are about to read describes a young man’s long pursuit of 
a magnificent stag, in the Sandhill region of forests and marshlands near Carberry in Man- 
itoba. On a map of Manitoba have the students locate Carberry and, if the map available is 
sufficiently detailed, the Sandhill area and Pine Creek. 

Direct the pupils to read the first two questions in the introductory activity, in the left-hand 
column on page 185. Allow time for the students to express their feelings about hunting and 
suggest arguments for and against hunting. Since the subject is one about which some 
students may feel deeply, make sure that the discussion does not develop into a heated 
shouting match. Remind the students that everyone is entitled to his or her own opinions and 
must be given the courtesy of being allowed to express these views. 


Note. If your school happens to be in an area where many of the families are dependent 
upon hunting as a source of food or a source of income, stress the fact that this 
story deals with hunting for sport. 


Read the last two questions in the introductory activity, and suggest that the students read 
the story to find the answers. 


Reading and Checking 


When the students have finished reading the story, allow time for spontaneous comments 
and reactions. Then recall the lead questions: 

“What was Yan’s opinion of hunting at the beginning of the story? How did his ideas 
change?” 

“What was your opinion of hunting before you read the story? Did your ideas change? If so, 
how, and why?” 


Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inferences; 
noting 
foreshadowing 


Details 


Retelling 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “What first made Yan decide to hunt deer in the Sandhill region even though the settlers 
told him there were no longer any deer in the hills?” 

2. “What qualities did Yan possess that made him a good hunter?” 

3. “Why do you think Yan kept up his hunt for the Sandhill Stag for three years?” (The 
stories about the magnificent creature captured his imagination and made him anxious to 
obtain such a splendid trophy.) 

4. “How did Yan feel when he realized that the wolves were on his trail? How did this 
incident affect his final decision not to kill the Stag?” (It gave him an understanding of how a 
hunted deer must feel. It made him realize that the deer was not just a sporting target, but was 
a living creature with a desire to live and a fear of enemies.) 

5. “How did the killing of the doe affect the outcome of the story?” (The sight of the Stag 
trying to help his mate again made him realize that deer were living creatures with feelings. 
The sight of the dying doe aroused his pity for a creature that had never harmed a human 
being.) 

6. “What is the first foreshadowing clue that Yan’s ideas of hunting were beginning to 
change?” (His feelings as the other hunters returned home with the doe, leaving him to 
continue the hunt for the stag.) “Did Yan realize at that point that his ideas about hunting were 
changing?” (Responses may vary. Some will feel that he did realize that his feelings were 
changing, but that his pride kept him from admitting it. Others will feel that he did not realize it 
because he was still determined to get the stag.) 

7. “What methods did the stag use to try to evade the hunter.” 

8. “How did Yan finally outwit the stag?” 

9. Call upon volunteers to tell in their own words why Yan didn’t shoot the stag at the end of 
the story. 
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Evaluating; 
expressing 
opinions 


Developing 
a concept; 
evaluating 


10. Have the students read the second follow-up suggestion in the left-hand column on 
page 192. Let them discuss the story ending and whether or not it is believable. Opinions will 
probably vary. Some may feel that Yan’s long pursuit of the stag and his burning desire to get 
it make it surprising that he did not shoot the creature. Others may feel that there was 
sufficient foreshadowing throughout the story to make the outcome logical and not surprising. 
To add to the believability of the ending, some students may have heard that even experi- 
enced hunters sometimes find it impossible to shoot a deer if they come close enough to look 
it in the eye. 

11. Have the students discuss the last follow-up suggestion on page 192. Help the pupils to 
arrive at the concept that wild animals, especially those that offer no threat to man, are living 
creatures with feelings, wisdom, and dignity, and should not be considered as mere sporting 
targets. 

Some ways that the author makes his message convincing are: as Yan gains insight into 
the feelings of the stag, so does the reader; as Yan gains admiration for the stag’s cleverness 
in eluding his pursuer, so does the reader; as Yan feels pity for the slaughter of a harmless, 
beautiful creature, so does the reader; Yan’s feelings as he confronts the stag are so vividly 
described that the reader feels them too. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Hunting with a 
camera; viewing 
a film; further 
reading 


Finding out 
about animals 


Illustrating 
Another point 
of view 
Another story 
episode 


Hunting Without Killing. “In the second-last paragraph of the story, Yan says, ‘When next 
| follow the trail of the Sandhill Stag, it will be without a rifle to burden me.’ How might Yan, or 
any other hunter, experience all the excitement of the chase, bring back souvenirs of his 
adventure, and never kill or wound the wild creature?’ (He could go hunting with a camera 
and bring back pictures.) If possible, show a film such as Big Game Camera Holiday, a 
Province of British Columbia Film. If any of Osa Johnson’s books are available in the school or 
Public Library, encourage the students to read about some of the Johnsons’ thrilling experi- 
ences in big game hunting with a camera in Africa. 

Research. Some students might be interested in finding out more about deer or other 
animals. They will find information in the encyclopedia and in books about animals of their 
choice. Most libraries contain books about animals. Some of the more recent ones are listed 
on page 146 of this guidebook. 

Art. Pupils who like to draw may wish to depict a scene not already illustrated in the text. 

Creative Writing. 1. The reader story is told from Yan’s point of view throughout. Suggest 
that some students rewrite the story, or part of it, from the stag’s point of view. 

2. Other pupils might like to write another episode for the story, telling about the time in the 
future when Yan follows the trail of the Sandhill Stag again, without a rifle. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Understanding 
relationship 
of details to 

plot structure 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Literary Appreciation. To emphasize that the details used in writing are not merely bits 
and pieces of information but that their inclusion is determined by a clear sense of purpose on 
the part of the author, duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise. (Possible 
answers are indicated; accept any reasonable responses.) 


From the details the author includes in his story, the reader may glean hints and ideas 
about character, setting, and action. Each of the following details are things which played a 
part in the story “The Trail of the Sandhill Stag.” After each, tell in your own words why you 
think it was mentioned in the story. You may refer to your reader if you wish. 


1. “There are no deer in those hills now,” the settlers told him. (Page 185) (Indicates time of 
story — after the area had been settled long enough that there were no longer deer in the 
hills, but early enough for the inhabitants to be called settlers.) 
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Choosing 
sources of 
information 


10. 


Wi 


2 


. He was no hunter but he was a tireless runner and filled with boundless energy. (Page 


185) (Tells about Yan — indicates that he had the physical qualities necessary to become 
a hunter.) 





. Yan could feel their eyes focused upon him. (Page 186) (Indicates feeling and is one 





factor paving the way to Yan’s change of ideas.) 





. Once more he returned to the Sandhill country and to the trail of the Sandhill Stag. (Page 


187) (Indicates character and makes the reader realize that the action will continue until 
Yan catches up with the stag.) 








. They were up at dawn as soon as it was light ... (Page 187) (Indicates character and 





emphasizes the eagerness of the hunters.) 





. Within half a mile they found blood on the trail. (Page 187) (Indicates action and confirms 





Duff's belief that he had hit the doe.) 





.... they found fresh tracks about the limp body. (Page 188) (Indicates character of the 





stag and the feeling he had for his mate so that he would risk returning to her once more 
even though he knew his enemies would return — paves the way for Yan’s change of 
ideas.) 











. The track was almost fresh, the sides unfrozen still. (Page 189) (Indicates action — tells 





Yan that the stag cannot be far off.) 





.... Yan ran across the valley and stalked around to get the trail on the downward side. 


(Page 189) (Tells about Yan — indicates that he had become an experienced hunter. 





... the stag’s bounds were gradually shortening. (Page 190) (Indicates action and tells 
the reader and Yan that the stag was tiring.) 








A twig snapped near him. (Page 190) (Indicates action — tells Yan that the stag is close at 
hand and indicates to the reader that the climax is about to be reached.) 








“,.. it will be without a rifle to burden me.” (Page 192) (Indicates character — shows that 
the change in Yan is complete and will be lasting.) 








Selecting Appropriate Reference Material. Point out that the reader story contains 


enough description and information about the stag to make some readers want to find out 
more about deer. To extend the ability to select pertinent sources of material, duplicate the 
following exercise and distribute copies to the students. Answers may vary; accept any which 
can be reasonably supported. 


Listed below are titles of fictitious reference materials. Read each of the questions below 


the list and decide which of the books might contain information which would answer each 
question. Write the title of the book or books on the line. 


A. The Encyclopedia of Wildlife, edited by L.J. Burke 

B. Canadian Wildlife Preservations (by provinces), edited by F.J. McNary 

C. The Hunter’s Guide, by William Smith 

D. Rules and Regulations Regarding the Wildlife in National Parks. Department of Northern 


Affairs and Natural Resources. 


E. Famous Animal Stories, compiled by George Lloyd 

F. “Facts and Figures about Canadian Wildlife’ — Sportsman Journal, August 15, 1975 
G. My Experience Photographing Wild Animals, by Samuel Jackson 

H. Early Explorations of the Sandhill Region of Manitoba — A Description of the Wildlife 


and Vegetation, by Edgar Banks 


1. What is the greatest threat to the survival of a deer? 
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2. How many deer are killed by automobiles in Canada each year? 


3. Which provinces have the largest population of deer? 


4. Why do most provinces prohibit the shooting of does in the hunting season? 


5. How would you be able to observe a deer without frightening it away? 


6. How has man changed the environment in which wildlife live? 


7. Where can examples be found to support the statement that man’s relations with 
animals is an important theme in literature? 


8. What are the identifying characteristics of the White-Tailed Deer? 


9. How is wildlife protected in Canada? 


10. Who first identified the deer found in the Carberry area of Manitoba? 


11. Is the caribou a member of the deer family? 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 19) 


Structural Analysis; Word Meaning 
Analyzing word structure and meaning 


Language Development 
Appreciating author’s choice of words 


Spelling 


Vowels in unaccented syllables 
Special spelling words 
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Pages 193 Poem 


Another example of the thoughtless slaughter of wild creatures and a change of ideas. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing 
Recalling details 
Interpreting feelings 
Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Comparing 


Developing a Concept 
Every living creature is important and has a right to life. It should not be killed for sport or 
amusement. 


Literary Appreciation 
Listening to poems 
Comparing characters 
Comparing details in story and poem 


Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Listen 


In order to bring out the poem’s message more forcibly, try to build up in the students an 
appreciative attitude toward pigeons and the realization that they are living creatures with a 
right to life. “The poem we are going to read today is about pigeons. Before we read it, 
however, | am going to read a poem which many of you probably know already.” 

Read the following poem to the students. Although it is rather juvenile for this level, it will 
serve to make the pupils regard pigeons as individual creatures with some endearing qualities 
and a great trust in man. 


Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 


Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 

Is picking for bread, 

Bob-bob-bob 

Goes her little round head. 

Tame as a pussy-cat 

In the street, 

Step-step-step 

Go her little red feet. 

With her little red feet 

And her little round head, 

Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 

Goes picking for bread. 
Eleanor Farjeon 


Encourage the students to tell of experiences they have had in watching “Mr. and Mrs. 
Peck-Pigeons” bobbing their heads up and down as they walk about searching for something 
to eat. Have them describe the beautiful markings and colors they have observed, and tell 
about some of the birds’ amusing antics. 

“You would think that everyone would like these pretty, trusting birds and feel protective 


toward them. Unfortunately this is too often not the case. Listen as | read today’s poem to you, 
to discover one man’s attitude toward pigeons and how his ideas changed.” 
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Delving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem as the students listen with books closed. Then have them open their 
readers and read the poem silently. When they have finished reading, promote a discussion 
as follows: 

1. “What was the man’s attitude toward pigeons at the beginning of the poem?” (He 
regarded them as something to shoot at when he had nothing else to do.) 

2. “What made him begin to feel guilty about what he was doing?” (the poet’s attitude) 
“Since the poem does not indicate that the poet said anything, how must she have been 
looking to arouse feelings of guilt?” (appalled, shocked, horrified, scornful, etc.,) 

3. “What excuses did the man give to try to justify his actions? Do you think the poet 
considered these excuses as valid reasons for killing the pigeons? Why, or why not?” (No. 
She must have looked even more shocked and horrified, because the man felt more and more 
guilty.) “Do you think the man found his excuses valid?” (No. As he saw the poet's reaction, 
he could not throw off his guilty feelings. He floundered around for more and more excuses, 
but only succeeded in feeling guiltier.) 

4. “What was the man’s final justification for his actions? (They were “only pigeons.”’) “Do 
you think the poet agreed that they were ‘only pigeons’ and that it therefore didn’t matter that 
they were being deprived of life for a moment’s diversion? Do you agree with the poet or do 
you find the man’s excuses valid? Why, or why not?” 

5. “How was the man’s attitude at the beginning of the poem similar to Yan’s attitude in the 
previous story when he first set out to get the Sandhill Stag?” (They both regarded wild 
creatures as sporting targets.) ‘In what way was the man’s attitude even more shocking than 
Yan’s?” (Try to lead the students to see that Yan’s pursuit of the stag involved the excitement 
of the chase and the challenge of trying to outwit an intelligent creature that feared man and 
employed many devices to throw him off the trail; whereas the man in the poem was merely 
shooting at defenceless, trusting birds because he had nothing else to do at the time.) 

6. “The attitudes of Yan and the man both changed. How did the causes of these changes 
in ideas differ?” (Yan's change came from within himself as a result of his increasing maturity 
and awareness of the feelings and capabilities of the wild creatures. The man’s change 
resulted from an outside influence — the disapproval of the poet.) 

7. “Do you think the man’s change of attitude would be as permanent as Yan’s? Why, or 
why not?” (Opinions will vary.) 

8. “What is the poet’s measage in this poem?” (Every wild creature is important and has a 
right to life. It should not be killed for amusement or sport.) 


Exploring Further Afield 


Read to the students the following poem expressing the pity of slaughtering a beautiful and 
proud wild creature. 
The Pheasant 


A pheasant cock sprang into view, 
A living jewel, up he flew. 


His wings laid hold on empty space, 
Scorn bulged his eyeballs out with grace. 


He was a hymn from tail to beak 
With not a tender note or meek. 


Then the gun let out its thunder, 
The bird descended struck with wonder. 


He ran a little, then, amazed, 
Settled with his head upraised. 
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Pages 
194-205 


The fierceness flowed out of his eyes 
And left them meek and large and wise. 


Gentleness relaxed his head, 
He lay, in jewelled feathers, dead. 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


In many Canadian cities it is against the law to shoot any wild birds or animals. Have the 
pupils find out if there are laws in their community to protect birds and animals. If there are no 
such laws, recall Anne LaBastille’s determination to do what she could about the grebes, and 
suggest that the group start a campaign to have laws made to protect birds and animals in 
their community. 


Ngorongoro Conservation Area 


A description of a large conservation area in northern Tanzania. 


Vocabulary 
Names: *Ngorongoro, “Tanzania, *Masai 
Enrichment Words: herbivore, “predators, *scavengers, acacia, “carnivores 


Phonetic Words: conserve, whooping crane, pounce, landrover, shrubs, undergrowth, 
maintaining, tick-birds, *bushbuck, harem, females, erode, fertilizer, safari 


More Difficult Words: diameter, *wildebeeste, *vultures, egrets, parasites, “eland, gnu, 
souvenirs 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Have the students locate the starred words in the glossary of the reader to learn the 
pronunciation and meaning. It might be as well to have them repeat the name Ngorongoro 
several times, as the name is rather formidable at first sight. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Noting picture details 
Stating preferences 
Clarifying terms 
Making personal observations 


Literary Appreciation 
Observing the format of an article 
Noting subheadings 
Understanding the functions of an introduction 
Listening to a poem 
Understanding author’s purpose 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
conservation 
areas 


Map work 


Purpose 
for reading 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using a map 
Making reports 
Finding supporting examples 
Using reference books 
Planning an excursion 
Making charts 
Reviewing methods of recording and organizing information 


Reading Technique 
Reading an informational article 


Getting Ready to Read 


Ask the pupils if they know of any conservation areas in Canada. Encourage them to tell 
what they know about such areas — where they are, the purpose they serve, and how the 
wildlife within their borders are protected. 

Explain that Canada is not the only country to realize the need for conserving its wildlife. In 
most countries of the world animals and birds have been hunted so relentlessly, and civiliza- 
tion has encroached so much upon the wilds, changing the environment, that conservation 
areas have had to be set up to keep some species of wildlife from dying out and becoming 
extinct. 

“One such conservation area is the Ngorongoro Conservation Area in Tanzania, in East 
Africa.” Have the students locate Tanzania on a map of Africa and, if it is shown, Ngorongoro. 
If the area is not named on the map, show the students its approximate location at about 3° 
south latitude, 36° east longitude (due west of Mt. Kilimanjaro which is shown on most maps). 

“Now let’s turn to page 194 of the reader, and find out about the Ngorongoro Conservation 
Area, what it is like, how it is run, and the kinds of birds and animals that are being preserved 
within its borders.” 


Delving Into the Selection 


Observing 
format 
Reading 
technique 


Recognizing 
function of 
an introduction 


Recalling 
details 
Inference 
and details 


Reading and Discussing 


Direct the pupils to leaf through the article to notice how it is arranged. They will note that 
the material is divided into sections, each section having its own subheading. Have the pupils 
recall how an informational article should be read — a paragraph or so at a time, with a pause 
to think about and discuss the information given. Suggest that this article be read a section at 
a time. 


Ngorongoro Conservation Area, Pages 194-195 


Ask the pupils to read page 194. When they have finished, ask questions such as the 
following: 

1. “What purpose does this page serve in relation to the whole article?” (It is an introduction 
to the article.) 

2. ‘In general terms, what information does it contain?” (It explains what conservation 
areas are and why they are necessary. It describes the particular area dealt with in the article. 
It mentions some of the animals in the area. It tells how the wildlife can be observed.) 

3. “What are some of the reasons why wild creatures need to be protected?” 

4. “What are the chief features of the area?” 

5. “Why is the area suitable to be a conservation area?” (Animals have naturally gathered 
there for centuries. It is protected by the crater walls. It has lakes, streams, forests, swamps, 
and grassy plains, providing a natural habitat for many kinds of wildlife and a good food 
supply. Being situated where it is, it has the kind of climate suitable for most of the creatures 
native to Central Africa.) 
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Noting picture 
details 


Details; stating 
preferences 


Advance 
preparation 


Recall 
Inference 


Details 


Noting picture 
details 


Listening 

to a poem 
Understanding 
author's 
purpose 


Reporting 


6. “Look at the picture on page 195. What features of the area are shown?” (The high crater 
wall. Flat grassland. A stream.) “What kinds of animals are shown?” (Most pupils will recog- 
nize the zebras. From what they have read, they will probably assume that some of the others 
are wildebeeste.) 

7. “How can people observe the wildlife in this conservation area? If you should visit that 
area someday, would you observe from the hills surrounding the crater, or would you hire a 
landrover and drive down into the crater? Why?” 


Write the headings of the sections of the article on the chalkboard. 


The Large Mammals 
The Birds 

The Common Herbivores 
The Carnivores 

The People 


Make certain the students know what each title means: 

Mammals. Many of the pupils will have encountered the term mammal in the article about 
the Vancouver Aquarium, in the second book of level a in this reading series. Ask if anyone 
can recall what a mammal is. If no one remembers, ask a volunteer to find the word mammal 
in the dictionary and read the definition aloud. (It may be necessary to explain that a 
vertebrate animal is one that has a backbone.) 

Herbivores. Have a pupil find the word herbivore in a senior dictionary and read the 
definition to the group. 

Carnivores. Refer the students to the glossary of the reader to find the meaning. 

When the titles are thoroughly understood, ask each student to choose one of the topics for 
study. Group the students according to their choices, and ask each group to locate the pages 
on which their topics appear, read the information given, and arrange it into a report. After 
each section has been read and discussed, have the report on that section read to the whole 
group as they listen to point out any important facts which may have been left out or incor- 
rectly interpreted by the reporting group. 


The Large Mammals, Pages 196-197 


Ask if the pupils, other than the members of the reporting group, can suggest the names of 
some of the large mammals of Africa. Then have them read the text on page 197. 

After the reading, discuss as follows: 

1. “What large mammals are mentioned?” 

2. “What would be the danger of having too many of these animals in an area?” (They 
would deplete the food supply.) 

3. “What is a herbivore (hér’ba vér’)?” 

4. “What are the bad effects of having elephants in an area? How can having a small 
number of elephants be an advantage to an area?” 

5. Have the students study the picture on page 196. “What does this picture tell us about 
the kind of area elephants prefer?” (One with trees and drinking water.) “From the legend to 
the picture would you assume that these particular elephants are at the bottom of the crater or 
on the walls or hills outside the crater?” 

6. “Look at the picture on page 197. If you wanted to use one word that best describes a 
hippopotamus’s appearance, what word would you choose?” 

7. Read the poem “Elephant” aloud to the pupils. “What would you say the poet’s attitude is 
toward elephants? Which of their destructive habits does the poet mention?” 

8. “Why do you suppose the author included this poem in her article?” (To lighten the 
informational tone of the article. To convey the native African’s view of the elephant as 
compared to the rather affectionate attitude of people who know only tame elephants in zoos 
and circuses.) 

9. Have the group report read and discussed. 
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Details 
Personal 
observations 
Details 


Noting picture 
details 


Reporting 


Details 
Clarifying 


a term 


Noting picture 
details 


The Birds, Pages 198-199 


“Birds are an important part of a land’s wildlife. Read pages 198 and 199 to find out abcut 
some of the birds in the Ngorongoro Conservation Area.” After the reading ask: 

1. “What are predators?” 

2. “What are scavengers?” 

3. How many different kinds of birds have been seen in the conservation area?” 

4. “Has anyone here ever seen a flamingo?” (Some pupils may have seen the birds on TV 
or at a zoo. Some may have been to Florida or Nassau and seen the flocks there.) Allow those 
who have seen flamingoes to tell the group about them. 

5. “In what ways do tick-birds help large mammals?” 

6. “Why do egrets also perch on the back of the rhinoceros?” 

7. “Look at the picture on the left-hand side of page 198 and read its legend. That bird 
doesn’t look much like the usual pictures we see of storks, does it? How is it similar?” (In 
shape, with long bill, long neck, and long legs.) “How is it different?” (In its coloring.) “The bird 
we usually see pictured is the white stork which is found in Europe. It is nearly all white, or 
white with some black feathers, with a more slender red bill and red legs. African birds mostly 
tend to be much more colorful than most of the birds we know.” 

“Look at the other picture on page 198 and notice how graceful the flamingoes are. They are 
very beautiful when standing too.” If possible, show a colored picture of a flamingo. There is a 
very good one in the entry on Birds, under the subheading “Water Birds,” in the 1972 edition 
of World Book Encyclopedia. ‘These beautiful birds are not just found in Africa. They are also 
found in Europe, Asia, South America, and in the West Indies. They used to inhabit the 
southern part of the United States, too, but they were all killed for their beautiful feathers in the 
days before people realized how important it is to preserve living creatures.” 

“Now look at the picture on page 199. The rhinoceros is an ugly-looking creature, isn’t he! 
Notice how well Nature has prepared him to defend himself, with his tough, leathery hide, his 
big, sturdy body, and that horn on his nose! But even he is not protected against man’s bullets 
and the changes in his environment brought about by civilization, and so he, too, needs the 
protection of a conservation area. It seems strange, though, that such a huge tough creature 
could be benefited by the pretty little tick-birds. The ticks the birds eat are bugs which cling to 
the animal, plunge their sharp beaks through the skin, and live on the animal’s blood. They 
cause the animal much discomfort and may also spread disease.” 

8. Have the group report read and discussed. 


The Common Herbivores, Pages 200-201 


Ask the pupils to turn to page 200 and read to find out about the common herbivores in the 
Ngorongoro Conservation Area. After the reading, discuss as follows: 

1. “What are the most common herbivores in the area? Which three are particularly suited 
for living close together? Why? What is one of their enemies?” 

2. ‘In the section on birds, we learned that a predator is a bird of prey that kills small 
animals. How would you extend this definition after seeing the term predator applied to a 
lion?” When the students have given their ideas, have a volunteer locate the word in the 
glossary, on page 239 of the reader, and read the definition to the group. 

3. “Look at the picture on page 200. Baboons are often found on the grasslands and they 
eat grasses and leaves, but they cannot be classed as herbivores for they also eat eggs, 
fruits, insects, and even young antelopes.” 

4. “Look at the picture of the giraffe, on the left side of page 201 and read the legend. “Why 
would the giraffe prefer to eat tree shoots and leaves rather than grasses? What other 
advantage does the giraffe’s long neck give him?” (It helps him to see approaching enemies.) 
“Because acacia trees are uncommon in the crater, the few giraffes in Ngorongoro tend to 
inhabit the crater rim where these trees can be found.” 
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Reporting 


Recalling and 
understanding 
details 


Making 

a Chart 

Noting picture 
details 


Reporting 


Details 


Reporting 


5. “Look at the picture at the top right-hand side of page 201 and read its legend — the 
middle one. The three animals in the foreground are wildebeeste or gnus.” (Call attention to 
the spelling and pronunciation of gnu — nu.) “Notice that both the male and the females have 
horns. Some of their friends seem to have got a little of themselves into the picture. What kind 
of animals do they appear to be?” (Zebras, probably — note the stripes.) 

6. “Look at the bottom right-hand picture on page 201. Note the heavy shoulders and the 
horns slanting back from the head. Both the eland and the wildebeeste are large members of 
the antelope family. The eland often stands six feet high at the shoulder, the wildebeeste four 
and a half feet. Like all antelopes they are very fast runners, and rely on speed to outdistance 
and escape their enemies. If cornered, both will stand and fight, using their horns and power- 
ful shoulder muscles.” 

7. Have the group report read and discussed. 


The Carnivores, Pages 202-203 


Have the students read pages 202 and 203. After the reading, discuss as follows: 

1. “What carnivores are mentioned in these pages?” (The students will mention the lions 
and the leopards, but may miss the hyenas, the vultures, the other scavenging birds, the ants 
and insects. Point out that, since they eat other animals, they too are carnivores. If any pupils 
wonder why the tiger was not mentioned, explain that while it is a carnivore, it is found only in 
Asia, not in Africa, and so is not present in the African conservation area.) 

2. “Although the lion is the enemy of herbivores, how does it benefit most herbivores by 
killing some of them?” 

3. “What is a good proportion of lions and leopards to herbivores?” 

4. Ask a volunteer to explain in his own words what happens when alion kills a wildebeeste. 

5. Call attention to the suggested activity in the right-hand column on page 203. Let the 
pupils make the chart, either individually or as a group. 

6. Have the pupils notice in the picture on page 202 how the lion eats its prey by tearing at 
the flesh with its teeth. 

7. “Inthe picture on page 203 the lions are sharing the dead wildebeeste. Notice how two of 
them have torn portions of meat off the carcass and have moved a little apart to eat. See how 
low down the vulture has come. Do you suppose he is anxious to see what is on the menu, 
and perhaps get a first place in the line-up?” 

8. Have the group report read and discussed. 


The People, Pages 204-205 


Ask the students, other than the reporting group: “What people would be needed at a 
conservation area? What other people would there be? Read pages 204 and 205 to see if 
your ideas are right.” 

After the reading, discuss as follows: 

1. “What people are there at the conservation area?” 

2. “Why are the Masai good neighbors for a conservation area?” 

3. “Why is it not harmful to the conservation area to kill some animals for food and 
souvenirs for tourists?” 

4. “What harm is apt to be done by tourists who want to hunt and shoot their own game?” 

5. “What kind of ‘hunting’ do the authorities prefer the tourists to do?” (With a camera) 

6. “What are the duties of the staff of experts?” 

7. Have the group report read and discussed. 
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Discussing 
and finding 
supporting 

examples 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Balance of Nature. “In this selection the phrase ‘balance of nature’ has appeared several 
times. What is your understanding of the phrase?” Allow the pupils to discuss the phrase and 
contribute their ideas as to its meaning, and help them to arrive at a generalization somewhat 
as follows: balance of nature is the limiting of the number of animals and birds in an area, 
either by Nature’s way of having some animals prey on others or with man’s intervention, so 
that there are sufficient food and good environmental conditions for each species to survive. 

Have the students skim through the selection to find examples of how Nature and man help 
to preserve the balance of nature. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Other African 
conservation 
areas 


Canadian 
conservation 
areas 
Planning an 
excursion 


Learning more 
about animals 
and birds 


Research. 1. Call attention to the second suggested exercise on page 205, right-hand 
column, and encourage the students to plan how they will do it. Each pupil may have his own 
outline map and do the necessary research individually, or the pupils may be encouraged to 
work in small groups, each group responsible for finding out about the conservation area or 
areas of an individual African country and entering their findings on a large outline map of 
Africa posted in a convenient location. 

Before the students embark on this activity, check with the school or public librarian to make 
certain the required information is available. The World Book Encyclopedia, for example, 
mentions national parks and game preserves in Guinea, Kenya, Rhodesia, South Africa, 
Tanzania (Ngorongoro and Serengeti), and Uganda, but in most cases does not give the 
exact location or show them on maps. 

As an alternative to this exercise, some students may prefer to find out all they can about 
Kruger National Park in South Africa, the largest game preserve in Africa. 

2. Have the pupils read the third follow-up activity on page 205. Recall the preliminary 
discussion before the reading of the reader selection. The information that was elicited in that 
discussion will serve as a starting point for this activity. 

3. If there is a conservation area close enough to your school to make a visit to it feasible, 
help the students to plan an excursion to it, in order to prepare a visual and written description 
similar to the one presented in the reader on the Ngorongoro Conservation Area. Help to 
guide the planning with questions such as the following: 

a. “What equipment should you take with you?” 

b. “How will you go?” 

c. “How long should you plan to stay?” ; 

d. “What preparations should you make in connection with questions you will ask, people 
you will interview, etc.?” 

e. “Will you need to make eating or sleeping arrangements, and appointments with officials 
in charge of the area?” 

f. “Will you need to write letters or make telephone calls in connection with your visit? If so, 
who will be responsible for doing these things?” 

4. Some students may wish to choose an animal or bird mentioned in the reader article and 
find out all they can about it. Have them prepare oral or written reports on their findings to 
share the information with the group. 
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Food cycles; 
drawing a 
diagram 


5. The pupils who found interesting the food cycle described on page 203 of the text might 
like to find out about another food cycle. A clear and simple account of the food cycle in the 
sea is included in the World Book Encyclopedia, under the subheading “The Food Cycle in 
the Sea” in the Ocean entry. Advanced students may find information about other food cycles 
in the entry Ecology in the same encyclopedia. Encourage them to record their findings in 
chart or diagram form. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Reviewing 
method of 
recording and 
organizing 
information 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Organizing Information. Before the students begin the research activities suggested in 
“Exploring Further Afield” above, recall and discuss with them the steps to follow. 

1. Sources. Decide upon the best sources of the information needed — encyclopedias, 
books on the specific topic, magazines, eic. 

2. Finding the Information. Use the table of contents and the index. Be sure to follow up all 
cross references. 

3. Reading and Notetaking. Read each article or chapter to see if it contains useful informa- 
tion on the topic. If it does, read it again, paragraph by paragraph, and make notes of the 
information. 

4. Outlining. When all the sources have been read and notes taken, read over the notes to 
determine the main ideas. Write these as headings, and list the items noted under the 
appropriate headings. 

5. Making Reports. Follow the outline in preparing oral or written reports and charts. 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 20) 


Dictionary Usage 
Using the etymological code 


Spelling 
Reviewing spelling procedure 
Special spelling words 
Noting a word with shifting accent 
Building and recalling spelling groups 
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Recalling 
unit 
selections 


Using context 
clues to 
distinguish 
between words 
of similar 
configuration 


Unit Review 


Recalling Details. To check the students’ recall of the selections in this unit, duplicate the 
following exercise and distribute copies for individual work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Here is a list of the selections in this unit: 


. The Fox 

. Saving Guatemala’s Grebes 

. The Story of Cholmondely the Chimp 
. Swift Things Are Beautiful 

. The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 

. Poem (pigeons) 

. Ngorongoro Conservation Area 


NO of WOND — 


A. These are the settings of the unit selections. Match each setting to its selection by writing 
the number of the selection beside its setting. 


5) The woods near Carberry, Manitoba 

) A volcanic crater in Tanzania 

) The countryside and a town in Old England 

) A camp in Africa 

) A community where wild creatures were not protected by law 
) A remote lake high in the mountains of Central America 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
(4) Anywhere 


i 
1 
3 
6 
2 
4 


B. Here are some things dealt with in the selections. Match the items and selections by 
writing the numbers of the selections before the items. Think carefully. Some items can be 
matched to more than one selection. 


(, 2 Which selections tell of animals, including birds and fish, preying on other 
animals? 
7) Which selections tell of man’s efforts to conserve endangered species? 
5,6, 7) Which selections tell of harm man has done to wildlife? 
Which selection tells of an animal that enjoyed his association with humans? 
6, 7) Which selections tell of man regarding wild creatures as sporting targets? 
Which selection tells of a hunter’s change in his attitude toward wild creatures 
because of his developing an admiration, understanding, and respect for 


’ 


2 
2 
3 
5 
5 


ee 


) 


them? 
(6) Which selection tells of a man changing his attitude toward wild creatures 
because of the disapproval of the writer? 
(4) Which selection tells of a poet’s appreciation of things with opposite qualities? 
(7) Which selection points out that even in areas where wild creatures are pro- 


tected, the balance of nature must be maintained? 


Word Recognition and Meaning. Duplicate the following exercise and distribute copies 
for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


In each sentence below there is a word that does not belong. Draw a line under that word, 
and write the correct word after the sentence. The correct words are listed at the end of each 
exercise. 


. Wildlife is protected in conversation areas. (conservation) 

. He could hear the howling chores of the wolves in the distance. (chorus) 

. The lion bounced on the unfortunate gnu. (pounced) 

. They used a decay to attract the grebes. (decoy) 

. Cholmondely had to be punished for his haughty behavior. (naughty) 

. Tick-birds and regrets perched on the back of the rhinoceros. (egrets) 

. The chimp had a very explosive face. (expressive) 

. The Ngorongoro Conservation Area is located in a volcanic crater ten miles in diamond. 
(diameter) 
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Visual 
recognition 
of new 
vocabulary 
words 


9. The stag was hidden in a grove of aspirin trees. (aspen) 
10. A refuse was provided for the grebes at one end of the lake. (refuge) 


11. Yan was young and strong and had lots of enemy. (energy) 








12. Durrell knew that the chimpanzee was really very ill when he dejected sweet biscuits 
and other delicacies. (rejected) 


Vocabulary Recognition. Duplicate the following exercise, omitting the stars, and distri- 
bute copies to the students. Pronounce the starred word in each box, and have the students 


find and underline it. 






































































































il 2. $}, 4. 
referred boundless tick-birds “parasites 
“refuge bowels talkative passionate 
rejecting “bowling “target pitiful 
5}. @ i. 8. 
mutilate “warden “doe nasal 
“multiplied warrant do gnu 
moonlit wart doom “naughty 
9. 10. ule 12. 
echo ungainly ounce butcher-meat 
eland underground “pounce “burdened 
“egret “undergrowth pound bushbuck 
1. 14. We: 16. 
decoy ascent upwind detected 
*decree astern “uproar delicious 
L denim “aspen unsightly “delicacies 
life 18. 19. 20. 
rusting *occurrence ballast presidential 
“rustling accidents banshee “presumably 
hustling outset “bananas prohibited 
21: 22. 23. 24. 
erode shrugs fitfully willow 
enclose “shrubs finch wildebeeste 
*energy shuttles “flinch *wisdom 
253 26. le 28. 
sapling crank “lustrous habitat 
“safari crate lunatic *harem 
sparsely “crane lookout hence 
29. 30. Silk BZ. 
“cricketer volley festoons adaptation 
criticize vulcanize “fertilizer antique 
crispy *vultures female *anticipated 
33. 34. 353 36. 
suicide grebes lattice chimpanzee 
“souvenirs gravely *landrover choice 
superb “groves lain “chorus 
37. 38. 39. 40. 
dieter hostler considerate evidence 
diagram *hoofmark conserve *evidently 
*diameter footlight *conservation events 
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41. 42. 43. 44. 
downtown expert forefinger straight 


downright “expressive fortified *strained 
“downwind extended “fortnight strand 


Word-Study Skills 








(Progress Check) 


Syllabication and Accent 
Syllabic division and accent 


Structural Analysis 
Recognizing prefixes, root words, and suffixes 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing dictionary respellings 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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MON PAYS 








STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 





Comprehension 
Literal-Critical Locating and 
Selection Creative Organizing Information 








Night of Snow Discussing Collecting poems 
Poem, Page 207 Understanding what poem Making booklets 
is describing 
Understanding details 
Drawing inferences 


Hockey Fever in Reading a long story with Skimming to identify 
Goganne Falls understanding subplots 
Pages 208-235 Discussing Skimming to note problems 
Finding answers to lead and solutions 
questions Skimming to find points of 
Comparing predictions suspense 
Defining Terms Skimming to find descriptive 
Understanding story passages 
structure Classifying 
Stating main idea Listing 
Recalling and noting 
details 
Drawing inferences 
Identifying problems and 
solutions 
Expressing and supporting 
opinions 
Predicting outcomes 
Evaluating pictures 





IN READING 
“Mons Pays” 















Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 











Literary Appreciation Spelling 





Appreciating a descriptive 
poems 

Noting literary devices: 
alliteration and assonance; 
metaphor or personification 
Reading other poems 


Reacting to story 
Identifying plot and 
subplots 

Noting points of suspense 
Characterization 
Appreciating descriptive 
passages 

Reading the book 
Reading books on related 
topics 

Reading other Canadian 
books 
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STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 













Talking 
Listening 






Valuing 





240-241 Noting Canadian 
historical events — 

in quotes and newspaper 
headlines 

Discussing outstanding 
Canadians, events, 
writing, and art 














242-243 
244-245 Talking about 
favorite Canadian 
athlete 
246-247 Exploring ways to 
express feelings 
about Canada in music 
or art 
248-249 
250-251 Expressing opinion 
about meaning of 
“mon pays” to 
individual 
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IN LANGUAGE 
“Mon Pays” 

















Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 


Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 






Literary 
Appreciation 












Learning folk song Finding out 
“En Roulant Ma Boule” about local 
historical 
events 
Reading excerpt from 
“Hockey Comme II Faut” 
Learning contemporary 
folk song “Four 
Strong Winds” 
Writing poems about Appreciating Canadian Collecting 
Canadian scenes poems poems by 


Canadian writers 


Learning song “Mon 
Pays” 
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Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


O Canada, 
Our home and native land... 


This unit differs in content from the other units in the reader in that it consists of one picture, 
one poem, and one long story. This was done to give the students experience in reading and 
understanding a longer selection than is usually found in readers, and hopefully to win over to 
the joys of reading some of those who have not yet formed the habit of reading books 
independently for enjoyment. 

But how to express Canada in one picture, one poem, and one story! That was a problem. 
The compilers of the reader decided to stress Canada as ‘“‘the true north strong and free.” 
Canada is blessed with four distinct seasons, but it is winter which marks it as a northern land. 
And so, a winter picture, a winter poem, and a winter story were selected. This does not mean 
that winter is the only season to be dealt with in the unit. The picture, poem, and story are 
intended to act as starting points for a consideration of other seasons in Canada, other 
Canadian scenes, other activities, and other parts of our land. 

The opening poem, “Night of Snow,” gives a beautiful and imaginative description of one of 
those snowfalls in which large fluffy snowflakes drift steadily and thickly down, covering 
familiar objects and transforming city and countryside into a fairyland scene. 

The long selection consists of excerpts taken from Hockey Fever in Goganne Falls, by R.J. 
Childerhose. The book deals with a group of boys in a small Alberta town who decide to build 
themselves a rink and become good hockey players. The excerpts selected describe the 
boys’ efforts to raise money to build the rink, including a hilarious account of their unsuccess- 
ful attempt to steal a turkey to produce as a prize for raffle tickets already sold; their discourag- 
ing but finally successful attempt to flood their rink; their first attempts at playing hockey, with 
makeshift gear, great enthusiasm, and little skill; their efforts to persuade one of the town’s 
drunks, a former NHL hockey star, to coach them; and their first practice session with a coach. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 178-179. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Have the students open their readers to page 206 and read the title, ‘Mon pays.” Ask if 
anyone can tell what Mon pays means. If necessary, explain that this is French for “my 
country.” 

Direct attention to the picture. “Where might this picture have been taken? Could it have 
been taken in our part of Canada? Could it have been taken almost anywhere in Canada? Do 
you think this is a suitable picture to represent our country? Why, or why not?” 

“What would the scene in the picture look like at other seasons of the year?” Let volunteers 
take turns describing what the scene would look like in spring, in summer, and in autumn. 

Suggest that the pupils bring from home snapshots taken in various seasons, either at 
home or on vacation, picnics, etc. Make sure each child’s name is written on the backs of the 
pictures, so that they will get back to the rightful owners. Have the pupils also clip suitable 
pictures from magazines, newspapers, or ads, subject to parental permission, of course. Ask 
the pupils to try to find pictures showing different parts of Canada at all times of the year. 
When the pictures have been brought in, have them classified as to season, and arranged ina 
bulletin board display entitled “Mon Pays — Around the Year in Canada.” 

“Like the picture, the unit we are about to read contains a poem which describes a scene 
familiar to all Canadians, and one long story which is set in Alberta but which might take place 
in many parts of Canada.” 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “Mon Pays” the excerpt from Hockey Fever in Goganne Falls is below 
average in reading difficulty. 
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Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


The theme “Mon Pays” in Starting Points in Language has been organized to allow chil- 
dren more independence in formulating their own activities and lines of enquiry. The theme is 
a Canadian one and the content is divided into the following mini-themes — Canadian history, 
Canadian songs, Canadian athletes, Canadian art, Canadian poetry. Children should be 
encouraged to plan their own activities related to each mini-theme or to some other aspect of 
Canadian life. It is suggested that as a culminating activity children plan a Canadian pageant. 

For specific learning objectives, see the chart on pages 180-181. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


Because of the different nature of the theme organization in Starting Points in Language, 
no suggestions are given for the integration of “Mon Pays” in the reading and language 
strands. It is recommended that all children read the excerpt from Hockey Fever in Goganne 
Falls in Starting Points in Reading but that children choose a particular area of interest to 
pursue in the theme in Starting Points in Language. 
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For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 


* = Easy *“ = Average *** — Advanced 


Books Relative to Selection 


**“Brown, Harry. ce Hockey Skating: How to Develop Power and Agility in Skating. Denison 
**Childerhose, R.J. Hockey Fever in Goganne Falls. Macmillan of Canada 
“Christopher, Matthew F. Face-Off. Little, Brown 
“Fife, Dale. What’s the Prize, Lincoln? Coward-McCann 
“Hewitt, Foster. Hockey Night in Canada. Ryerson Press 
“Jackson, Robert B. Here Comes Bobby Orr. Walck 
*“*Ney, John. Ox Goes North: More Trouble for the Kid at the Top. Harper & Row 
“O’Brien, Andy. Hockey Wingman. George J. McLeod 
““Slote, Alfred. Jake. Lippincott 
**Sullivan, George. Better Ice Hockey for Boys. Dodd Mead 
“Young, Scott. The Leafs | Knew. Ryerson Press 
*Young, Scott. Boy on Defensive. Little, Brown 
*Young, Scott. Scrubs on Skates. Little, Brown 


Other Canadian Books 


*Acker, Helen. The School Train. Abelard-Schuman 
*Bice, Clare. Across Canada. Macmillan of Canada 
*Bice, Clare. The Big Island. Macmillan of Canada 
*Bice, Clare. Jory’s Cove: A Story of Nova Scotia. Macmillan, N.Y. 
“™*Brill, E.C. Madeleine Takes Command. Whittlesey 
“Carlson, Natalie Savage. Sailor's Choice. Harper & Row 
“Cook, Lyn. Rebel on the Trail. Macmillan of Canada 
**Cook, Lyn. The Road to Kip’s Cove. Macmillan of Canada 
“Davis, Verne T. The Devil Cat Screamed. Morrow 
*“““Ellis, Melvin Richard. Caribou Crossing. Holt 
“Faulknor, Cliff. The In-Betweener. Little, Brown 
*™Haig-Brown, R.L. Mounted Police Patro/. Collins 
“*Hayes, J.F. Treason at York. Copp Clark 
*McLaughlin, Lorrie. The Trouble with Jamie. Macmillan of Canada 
“*Meader, S.W. Trap-Line North. Dodd Mead 
“Montgomery, L.M. Anne of Green Gables. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
“Mowat, Farley. The Curse of the Viking Grave. McClelland & Stewart 
*““Mowat, Farley. Owls in the Family. Little, Brown 
**O’Brien, J.S. Silver Chief of the North. Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
*Palmer, Edith. Tea Meeting Winner. Hastings House 
“Rumsey, Marian. High Country Adventure. Morrow 
“Sauer, J.L. Fog Magic. Viking 
*Syme, Ronald. Bay of the North: The Story of Pierre Radisson. Morrow 
*““Wallace, Clarke. Montreal Adventure. Burns & McEachern 


Films 


Canada: Landform Regions. 15 mins., 8 secs., color. National Film Board 

The Canadians. 20 mins., 48 secs., b&w. National Film Board 

5000 Miles. 19 mins., 38 secs., color. Produced by Nationa! Film Board for Department of 
Public Works 

Here's Hockey. 10 mins., 40 secs., b&w. National Film Board 

Off to School. 8 mins., 32 secs., b&w. National Film Board 
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fs 


Filmstrip 


Canada from Sea to Sea. (Parts 1 and 2). 32 fr. each, color, manual. National Film Board 


Page 207 Night of Snow 


A description of a scene familiar to all Canadians in winter. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing 
Understanding what poem is describing 
Understanding details 
Drawing inferences 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 
Writing descriptions 


Literary Appreciation 
Appreciating a descriptive poem 
Noting literary devices: alliteration, assonance, metaphor, personification 
Reading other poems 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Collecting poems 
Making booklets 





Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Tell the pupils that the poem they are about to read is entitled ‘Night of Snow.” Ask them to 
name and describe as many different kinds of snowfalls as they can. Then suggest that they 
listen as you read “Night of Snow,” to picture in their minds the kind of snowfall the poet is 
describing and to appreciate the way he describes it. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem as the pupils listen with books closed. After the reading, ask the students to 
tell what kind of snowfall is described in the poem. They will probably agree that it is a snowfall 
in which large flakes float down in a leisurely way, but thickly and steadily enough so that 
everything is covered with light, fluffy snow. 

Let the pupils read the poem to themselves, then continue the discussion somewhat as 
follows: 

1. “What in the poem tells us that this is not a blizzard, a driving snowstorm with high winds, 
or a sleet storm?” (The pupils should point out “slow-sifting down,” “drifting,” “one last fragile 
shivering flake of snow,” as evidence of the absence of wind and hard sleet or snow pellets.) 

2. “Would this be a noisy snowstorm?” (No. When snow falls as described in the poem, the 
snow deadens sound and one is conscious of the quietness.) 

3. Recall the literary devices used in “Cholmondely the Chimp” and “Swift Things Are 
Beautiful” in the previous unit. “In ‘Night of Snow’ the poet has used a literary device to 
suggest the quietness of the snowfall. Listen as | read the poem again, to see if you can detect 
what it is.” 
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Read the poem, giving slight emphasis to the many s, sh, and short /-sounds. If the pupils 
do not identify this use of alliteration and assonance, point it out to them and read the poem 
again, so that they can appreciate the suggestion of quietness produced by these sounds. 

4. “What does the poet mean by these lines?” 


till all the world’s swallowed up 
by one last fragile shivering 
flake of snow. 


(The students should arrive at something similar to: by the time the last snowflake has fallen, 
everything is covered with snow.) “The poet has used another literary device in these lines — 
a figure of speech. Can anyone tell us what it is?” (Accept either metaphor or personification 
— the snowflake is compared to something that can swallow, or the snowflake is given the 
faculty of being able to swallow.) 

5. Let the pupils read the poem aloud, individually or in unison, trying to bring out the 
hushed beauty of the snowfall. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Writing 
poems 


Writing 


descriptions 


Making a 
booklet 


Pages 
208-235 


Creative Writing. 1. Suggest the following titles to the pupils and let those who enjoy 
writing poems select one of the titles and write a poem similar to the one in the reader. 


Night of Rain Night of Falling Leaves 
Night of Icy Sleet Night of Thunder 
Night of Wind Sultry Summer Night 


Encourage the young poets to use literary devices. 

2. Some pupils might prefer to write prose descriptions of what they would see from their 
bedroom windows the morning after a snowfall such as the one in “Night of Snow” or at the 
time of year they like best. 

Collecting Poems. Suggest that the pupils look for poems describing the various seasons 
of the year and write down those they like best. When they have collected all their poems, 
have each pupil arrange his or her poems according to season, and staple them together into 
a booklet. Help them to make up suitable titles for their booklets, such as “The Year in 
Poetry,” “Songs of the Seasons,” etc. 

Advanced students, who are adept in library skills, might be asked to find Canadian poems 
describing the various seasons. This would require the assistance of the school or public 
librarian. 


Hockey Fever in Goganne Falls 


This story deals with two parts of events in a small Alberta town called Goganne Falls — the 
difficulties of a group of boys, the Goganne Gophers, who undertake to build their own 
outdoor hockey rink after their arena burns down, and the beginning of the hockey season. 
Although the events described are somewhat unorthodox, the picture presented is realistic 
and the action is exciting and fast-moving. 


To the Teacher 


The inclusion of one long selection, rather than several short ones, in this final unit, was 
done particularly for those pupils who have not formed the habit of borrowing books from the 
library and reading independently for enjoyment. It is hoped that this experience will reveal to 
them how interesting it is to become thoroughly acquainted with story characters and follow 
them through several incidents, leading to their obtaining and reading the whole book from 
which these excerpts are taken, and encouraging them to read more good books available for 
young people. 
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It is suggested, therefore, that most of the pupils be allowed to read the story through with a 
minimum of teacher direction. It will be necessary, of course, to watch carefully as they read. If 
it becomes evident that some pupils are not reading with sufficient depth to be carried along 
by the story and so are in danger of bogging down, group them together and have them read 
the story in two or three sections, pausing at the end of each section while you check their 
comprehension of what has been read and stimulate their interest in what will happen next. 

If the group contains pupils who are still experiencing difficulty in reading and are obviously 
not able to read a selection this long on their own, gather them together and give them as 
much teacher guidance as is necessary for comprehension and enjoyment of the story. 


Vocabulary 


Since the object is to encourage independent reading, no formal vocabulary analysis has 
been done for this story. The pupils should realize, however, that they may ask the teacher for 
the meanings of any unfamiliar words which interfere with their understanding of the story. 
The following words are those most likely to be queried: 


Words in the Glossary: Goganne Falls, acrid, dervish, emaciated, disdained, corru- 
gated, abortive, tremulous, embryo, withering commentary. 


Other Words: alibi, roiling, remorseful, dispirited, exuberantly, sluggardly, savoring, 
heady, salvoed, derisive, futile, segment, ritual, clique, elusive, ineptitude. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Reading a long story with understanding 
Discussing 
Finding answers to lead questions 
Comparing predictions 
Defining terms 
Understanding story structure 
Stating main idea 
Recalling and noting details 
Drawing inferences 
Identifying problems and solutions 
Expressing and supporting opinions 
Predicting outcomes 
Evaluating pictures 


Creative Expression 
Drawing a diagram 
Writing headlines, articles, and other episodes 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to story 
Identifying plot and subplots 
Noting points of suspense 
Characterization 
Appreciating descriptive passages 
Reading the book 
Reading books on related topics 
Reading other Canadian books 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
requirements 
for playing a 

team sport 


Setting 
purposes 
for reading 


Reading 
the story 


Reacting to 
the story; 
answering 
lead questions; 
comparing 
predictions 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming to identify subplots 
Skimming to note problems and solutions 
Skimming to find points of suspense 
Skimming to find descriptive passages 
Classifying 
Listing 


Getting Ready to Read 


If your school is in an area where hockey is of great interest and widely played, ask which 
boys and girls in the group play hockey. Have them explain what playing on a hockey team 
involves in the way of: 


(a) a place to play the game (e) parental help 
(b) time (f) energy 

(c) money (g) coaching 

(d) equipment (h) practice 


(i) transportation 


If your school is in an area where hockey is not an important sport, select a team sport that 
is popular, and have pupils who play on a team explain what is involved in that sport. 

Tell the students that they are going to read a story about a group of boys in a small Alberta 
town called Goganne Falls. Have them open their readers to page 208 and read the title. Call 
their attention to the introductory question in the left-hand column of page 208 and encourage 
them to suggest as many ways of raising money as they can think of. 

Ask the pupils to read the introductory note at the top of the right-hand column on page 208, 
to learn what has happened up to the point where the reader story begins. Allow time for them 
to write down questions they hope will be answered in the story, and predictions as to what 
will happen. Then suggest that they read the selection, to find out if their questions are 
answered and what happened. 


Reading and Checking 


Encourage the pupils to set their own pace for reading the selection. Some may need more 
than one reading period to complete the story. If some pupils are finished reading in advance 
of the others, suggest that they reread the parts they liked best for enjoyment. 

When all have finished reading, allow time for spontaneous reactions and talking about the 
story. Then have the pupils refer to the questions they wrote down before reading the story, 
and tell what answers they found. If any questions were not answered in the text, encourage 
the group to discuss what the answers might be, based on their knowledge of the story and its 
characters. Let the students tell what their predictions about the story were and compare them 
with the actual events. 


Delving Into the Story 


Defining plot 
and subplot 


Discussing and Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Noting the Plot of the Story. Ask the pupils for a definition of the word p/ot. Lead them to 
recall that the p/ot of a story is the main problem and the ways in which it is solved. Then write 
the word subplot on the board and ask for a definition of this word. The clue provided by the 
prefix sub should help the group to recall that a subp/ot is a subordinate or less important 
problem and solution included in the story. A subplot is not as important as the main plot but 
each subplot does add excitement and complications to the main plot. 

Point out to the students that, since the reader selection is taken from a longer story, the 
whole story is not given and so the climax and denouement cannot be identified, nor can all 
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another subplot 
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Inferring 
solutions 


the subplots. There is enough of the story, however, to indicate the main plot and to note the 
complexity of the story with its many subplots. 

Ask the pupils to tell the main plot of the story, as indicated by the reader selection. They 
should arrive at something such as: 


When the arena burns down, a group of boys decide to build an outdoor hockey rink for 
themselves and learn to become good hockey players. 


Then ask the students to skim through the story to identify the subplots given in the 
selection. Remind them to include the two summary paragraphs on page 208 and page 216. 
The following subplots should be noted. 


. The fire at the arena 

. The boys’ decision to build a rink 

. The efforts to raise money for the rink 

. The attempt to steal a turkey 

. The building of the rink 

. The stealing of the shack 

. The obtaining of a stove and timbers 

. The flooding of the rink 

. The first discouraging efforts at playing hockey 
. Trying to coax Whiskey Joe to act as coach 
. Whiskey Joe’s first coaching session 
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Note. The pupils may miss subplots 6 and 7. They are not included in the summary 
paragraph, but are revealed in Andy’s conversation with Jimmy Young Duck on 
pages 220-221. 


“There is some information in the story that foreshadows another subplot. Can anyone tell 
what it is?” If no one responds, have the pupils reread Andy’s conversation with Jimmy Young 
Duck on pages 220-222. Help them to arrive at: Efforts to obtain equipment for all the players. 

Recalling or Noting Details. Ask the students to tell the various problems the boys faced 
and how each one was solved. Let them skim the story if necessary, to refresh their 
memories. As each problem is mentioned, write it on the board and write its solution beside it. 


Problem Solution 
1. How to raise money to build a rink They held a bake sale, collected beer bot- 
tles, asked for contributions, and raffled a 
turkey. 
2. How to get a turkey When efforts to steal a turkey failed, they 
bought one. 
3. How to flood the rink They kept on pouring water into the rink 


until the ground was saturated and the 
weather was cold enough to form ice. 


4. How to improve their game When their first attempts at playing hockey 
revealed their lack of skill and knowledge, 
they decided to get a coach 


5. How to get Whiskey Joe to coach them Andy and Jimmy Young Duck tried to per- 
suade Whiskey Joe to act as coach. De- 
spite apparrent failure, Joe did turn up and 
held one coaching session. 


6. Will Joe continue to coach them? Not given in reader story, but foreshadowed 
by Andy’s optimistic assurance that he 
would 


If the pupils include the problems of obtaining a shack and a stove, accept any solutions 
they may infer from the information given in the reader selection. 
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Suspense. Ask the pupils to recall, or skim through the story to find, the points of suspense 
in the story — the points where they are anxious to read on to find out what happens. They 
should find some of the following: 


1. Page 208. “Anybody got any good ideas?” 
2. Page 209. “How much we got now, Andy?” 


3. Page 213. “All right!’ Ab Pringle’s unmistakable voice boomed at them through the thin 
walls. “Come out of there with your hands up!” 


4. Page 217. All day he, and the rest of the Gophers, wanted to believe it. Anxiously they 
tested the outside air at recess time, again at noon-hour. 


. Page 224. Sure they needed a coach. But where would they get one? 

. Page 225. The two boys waited. 

. Page 226. “Think he'll come?” asked Jimmy. 

. Page 228. “I can’t help you. Forget it.” 

. Page 229. They were still regarding him expectantly, hope on every face. 
. Page 235. “What do you think, Joe?” asked Andy at last. 


. Page 235. “You think he'll come out again?” 


—s 
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Predicting Outcomes. Ask the pupils to give their opinions and predictions about the 
following questions. Have them support their ideas by citing from the text. 

“Do you think Joe will continue to coach the team? Why, or why not?” 

“Do you think the boys will become good hockey players? Why, or why not?” 

“How do you think the story will end?” 


Characterization. 1. “Andy is an important character throughout the story. What sort of 
person is he?” Encourage the students to suggest words to describe Andy and cite parts of 
the story to support their opinions. “Do you think that you would welcome Andy as a member 
of a team you belong to? Why, or why not?” 

2. Only advanced students with sufficient maturity to understand Joe’s situation should be 
asked to analyze Joe’s character. ‘What sort of person is Whiskey Joe?” (An alcoholic, 
completely lacking in ambition, self-confidence, and self-respect, interested only in drinking at 
the beer parlor.) 

“How do you suppose a once brilliant and famous hockey star happened to sink down to 
such a state?” (Help the pupils to understand that people who are outstanding stars and enjoy 
great fame inevitably reach a point where their abilities begin to wane, especially in the field of 
sport, where the energy and strength of youth are needed. Most of them accept this fact and, 
when the time comes, take other positions in connection with their sport or develop interest in 
other things. But some cannot accept it. They miss the excitement and the praise. They feel 
bitter that they are no longer appreciated. Their pride refuses to let them accept less important 
positions, and they do not develop new interests. Instead they wallow in bitterness and 
disappointment, lose their self-confidence, and come to consider themselves as miserable 
failures. To help them forget their plight they turn to drink or drugs.) 

“Since he had sunk so low, why did Joe go to the rink that first Sunday afternoon?” (The 
boys’ certainty that Joe could help them probably aroused a flicker of interest in him and since 
the beer parlor was closed on Sunday, he went to see what they were doing.) 

“Having come to the rink and watched the boys, why did Joe say that he couldn't help 
them?” (He probably realized how much he had forgotten and his feeling of failure made him 
refuse to try.) 

“Why did Joe agree to give them one coaching session?” (The boys’ recalling of his days of 
fame and their confidence in his ability would be pleasant to a man who was used to ridicule 
and scorn. This, plus their obvious need of help, however little, probably encouraged him to 


try.) 
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“After that first practice session, why did Joe agree to come again?” (He was probably 
surprised at how much hockey technique came back to him. The boys’ enthusiasm and 
willingness to do as he told them would bolster his self-confidence and self-respect a little.) 

“What do you think of Joe’s methods of coaching? Do you think he would be a good coach 
for the boys, despite his condition? Why, or why not?” 

“What effect might successful coaching efforts have on Joe? Why do you think as you do?” 

Appreciating Descriptive Passages. Ask the students to find the following passages. 
Have volunteers read the passages aloud as the others follow in their readers. After each 
passage has been read, promote a discussion of the qualities which make it a good descrip- 
tive passage. 


Page 210. Minutes later .. . 

Page 217. An acrid smell... 

Page 212. With its sense... 

Page 217. And after supper... 

Page 278. Of all the assembled gophers .. . 
Page 223. Andy dropped the puck... 


Ask the students to skim through the rest of the selection to find other good descriptive 
passages to read and discuss. 

Evaluating Illustrations. Have the students look at the story illustrations and relate them 
to the parts of the text they portray. Discuss with the students whether or not the artist helped 
to contribute to their enjoyment and understanding of the story. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Classifying 
and listing 


Drawing 
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Discussing 
violence in 
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Writing 
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articles, and 
other episodes 


Canadian Sports. Refer the students to the first follow-up activity in the right-hand column 
of page 235. Have the pupils list the sports as suggested. If desired, the sports may be further 
classified as to the seasons in which they are played. 

Art. Probably only pupils who actually play on hockey teams will be able to draw the 
diagram suggested in the second follow-up activity on page 235. If there are available books 
about hockey which contain diagrams or detailed descriptions of hockey uniforms, those 
pupils who are interested may also draw the suggested diagram. 

If hockey is not a prominent sport in your area, some pupils might prefer to draw diagrams 
of uniforms worn in the games they play. 

Discussion. Have the pupils read the third follow-up activity on page 235, and encourage 
those who are interested in hockey to discuss the questions it poses. 

Again, if hockey is not widely played in your area, adapt the activity to a game familiar to the 
pupils, having them discuss the prevalence of violence or some other deplorable aspect of the 
sport and suggest ways for improving the game. 

Creative Writing. 1. Have the students discuss the various things that might have hap- 
pened when the boys went to get the turkey from Ab’s place: 


e didn’t get the turkey and got caught. 
e got the turkey and didn’t get caught. 
e the incident in the story — didn’t get the turkey and didn’t get caught. 


Suggest that the pupils write a headline which might have appeared in a newspaper over an 
article describing any one of the incidents above, and encourage them to write an article 
describing the incident of their choice. 

2. Some pupils might prefer to write an account of the next episode in Whiskey Joe’s 
coaching of the Goganne Gophers. 

3. Have the pupils read the summary paragraph on page 216 and Andy’s conversation with 
Jimmy Young Duck on pages 220-221. Suggest that they write the episode about the stealing 
of the shack and the obtaining of the stove, using the information given and their knowledge of 
how the boys went about the episodes in the reader. 
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Books related 4. Encourage those pupils who are interested in hockey or are interested in children’s 


to the story efforts to obtain things, to find in the library and read other books on these subjects. A number 
of titles are listed on page 184 of this guidebook, at the beginning of this unit. 
Reading other 5. Refer the pupils to the fourth follow-up activity on page 235. Urge the students to read 
Canadian books these and other Canadian books. A number of titles are suggested on page 184 of this 
guidebook, at the beginning of this unit. 
Films Viewing Films. Try to show some films, such as those listed on page 184 of this 
guidebook. 
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Word-Study Skills 


Throughout these lesson plans The Dictionary of Canadian English: The Intermediate Book 
has been used for dictionary work. If a different dictionary is used, diacritical marks, defini- 
tions, and page references may have to be changed. 

It is not necessary for students who have already mastered a skill to waste time doing 
practice exercises. For this reason, new skills and a first review of important skills previously 
taught have been labeled All, indicating that all the students should do them. Practice exer- 
cises have been labeled Individual, indicating that only individual pupils who need further 
practice in the skills need do them. 


Lesson 1 


(Freaky Friday) 


Structural Analysis. To introduce the suffix ity, present the following pairs of sentences on 
the board: 


1. The captive bear cub was playful. 
He seemed happy in captivity. 





2. Ben was timid about eating Annabel’s cereal. 
His timidity annoyed Annabel. 


3. The twins were similar in appearance. 
Their similarity often confused their friends. 





Have the sentences read, and call attention to the underlined word in each sentence. Ask 
the pupils to identify the suffix ity. Lead them to understand that the addition of the suffix ity 
changes an adjective into a noun, and imparts the meaning “state, condition, or quality”: 
captivity — the state or condition of being captive; timidity — the condition or quality of being 
timid; similarity — the state of being similar. 

Now write these sentences on the board: 


Annabel was not really a very responsible person. 
She neglected her responsibility for keeping her room clean. 


She was not a reliable person either. 
Her reliability depended upon her feelings about the task entrusted to her. 





Have these sentences read and the underlined words noted. Lead the students to see that, 
in these examples, the longer suffix /lity has been added to change the adjective to a noun 
and impart the meaning “state, condition, or quality.” Explain that this longer suffix is always 
used when the word to which it is added ends in able or ible. 

Syllabication and Accent. Write the following pairs of words on the board: 


1. captive — captivity 4. responsible — responsibility 
2. stupid — stupidity 5. sociable — sociability 
3. popular — popularity 6. possible — possibility 


Call upon individuals to read each pair aloud, as the other students listen to note where the 
primary accent falls. Lead the pupils to generalize that when suffix ity or ility is added, the 
heavy accent shifts to the syllable immediately preceding ity. 
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Have the word pairs numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6 read again, as the pupils listen to note that in 
each of these word pairs the first word has more than two syllables and when ity or ility is 
added, the resulting form has a secondary as well as a primary accent. Have each word in 
these pairs divided into syllables and the accent marks inserted: 


pop’u lar — pop’u lar’i ty 
soc’cia ble — so’cia bil’i ty 
re spon’si ble — re spon’si bil’i ty 
pos’si ble — pos’si bil’i ty 
For additional practice, add the following pairs of words and have the pupils indicate 
syllabic division and accent placement. (Syllabication and accent are indicated for the 
teacher's convenience.) 


fes’tive — fes tiv’i ty 
prob’a ble — prob’a bil’i ty 
reg’u lar — reg’u lar’i ty 
re’al — re al’i ty 

ac’tu al — ac’tu al’i ty 
a’ble — a bil’i ty 


Language Development. To provide practice in using context to determine specific mean- 
ings for words with multiple meanings, duplicate and distribute the following independent 
activity. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each sentence below and note the definitions of each underlined word. Decide which 
definition gives the meaning of the word as it is used in the sentence, and write the number of 
the meaning in the space before the sentence. 


(3) It is common practice today to fortify such foods as bread, cereals, and milk. 
na 1. build forts, walls, etc., to strengthen 

2. give support to 

3. enrich with vitamins and minerals 





(1) My mother is very fussy about the way | keep my room. 
1. inclined to fuss; hard to please; very particular 
2. much trimmed; elaborately made 


(1) Mother wants me to have my hair trimmed. 
1. make neat by cutting away parts 
2. decorate 
3. in good condition 


(4) “It can’t happen too soon for me,” | snapped. 
1. make or cause to make a sudden, sharp sound 
2. break suddenly or sharply 
3. make a sudden bite or snatch 
4. speak quickly and sharply 


(1) | was going to do a whole bunch of fabulous things. 
1. not believable; amazing; wonderful 
2. of or belonging to a fable; imaginary 
3. like a fable 


(2) | wouldn't admit that my daughter looked like me. 
eS Sh iT > 

2. say something is real or true 

3. allow; permit 
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(3) My brother wanted me to scramble eggs for breakfast. 
1. make one’s way by climbing, crawling, etc. 
2. struggle with others to get something 
3. cook eggs with the whites and yolks mixed together 
4. mix together in a confused way 


(1) Annabel was pleased with her mother’s solution to her lack of understanding. 
1. the solving of a problem 
2. the process of dissolving 
3. a liquid or mixture formed by dissolving 





Have the pupils recall what a homograph is — a word with such widely different meanings, 
different roots, or different pronunciations that it requires more than one entry in the dictio- 
nary. Ask them to find each of the following words on the pages indicated and note the 
meaning in context. Then have them locate each word in the dictionary and write down the 


number of the entry, the number of the meaning within that entry, and the total number of 
entries. 


Page 12: locks — Entry (2) Definition (1) No. of entries (2) 
Page 14: hacked — Entry (1) Definition (1) No. of entries ( 


1 2) 
Page 16: punch — Entry (1) Definition (1) No. of entries (3) 


Spelling. 1. Many words simply add ity to the root word with no change in spelling. Exam- 
ples: real — reality; stupid — stupidity; regular — regularity. 

2. If the root word ends in silent e, the e is dropped when ity is added. Examples: captive — 
captivity, dense — density; secure — security. 

3. If the root word ends in able or ible, the /e is dropped and ility is added. Examples: 
responsible — responsibility; able — ability; probable — probability. Note also noble — nobility. 

4. If the root word ends in ous, the u is dropped when ity is added. Examples: curious — 
curiosity; monstrous — monstrosity; generous — generosity. Note the change in pronunciation 
in these words when ity is added. 

5. If the root word ends in ic, with the c representing the hard k-sound, the pronunciation 
changes when ity is added, and the c represents the soft s-sound before the / of the suffix. 
Examples: electric — electricity; elastic — elasticity; domestic — domesticity. Note that the 
spelling does not change. 

6. There are some exceptions which must be memorized as they are met; for example, 
brief — brevity; necessary — necessity. The sound of the word will usually alert you to the 
possibility of an irregular spelling change in such words. 

Have ity, ility entered in the pupils’ lists of suffixes in their spelling notebooks. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


You need to have a charming personality to win popularity. 

Because of the density of the fog, visibility was very poor. 

His curiosity was aroused by the complexity of the problem. 

The judge questioned the legality of the claims of the minority. 

The farmers enjoyed prosperity because of the fertility of the soil. 

The great man was noted for his reliability and the originality of his ideas. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words in their spelling 
notebooks. 


Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


Annabel admitted that her mother had been considerate. 
The phony jewels looked almost real in the dim light. 
She rinsed the soap off her face. 

That is the best solution to the problem. 

Do you eat cereal for breakfast? 

The girl was studying to become a ballerina. 
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Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


considerate — note the initial syllabic unit con — the e in the unaccented third syllable — the 
ate representing the it-sound in the unaccented final syllable 

phony — note the ph representing the f-sound 

rinsed — note the/ representing the short/-sound even though the root word ends in silent e 

solution — note the o in the unaccented first syllable — the u representing the u-sound as in 
rule — the tion suffix 

cereal — note the c representing the soft s-sound before e — the adjacent pronounced 
vowels — the a in the final unstressed syllable. Stress the need for careful pronunciation — 
sér’é al, not ser’él 

ballerina — note the a representing the short a-sound even though followed by/ — the double 
/ — the e in the unstressed second syllable — the / representing the long e-sound — the 
final unstressed a 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Note. The special spelling words are new vocabulary words which contain elements that 
need to be pointed out and remembered. They have been selected on the basis of the 
students’ possible need in their writing assignments. 

The teacher will need to decide on how many of the words will be presented to 
each group. If the suggested number of words seems to be more than the group can 
master at one time, then some of the words may be omitted. If it seems that the group 
could handle more than the suggested number, then other words may be selected by 
the teacher from the story. 


Write the new word shirk on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group as 
follows: 

“Write shirk. Change the sh to d. What word have you made?” (dirk) ‘Write dirk. Change 
the d to qu. What word have you made?” (quirk) ‘‘Write quirk. Change the gu to sm. What 
word have you made?” (smirk) Encourage the pupils to memorize shirk, dirk, quirk, smirk as a 
spelling group. Have any words that are unfamiliar located in the dictionary and their mean- 
ings read aloud. 

Write the new word freaky on the board. Elicit the root word freak and have the pupils recall 
the spelling group they built based on the word bleak — bleak, beak, creak, freak, leak, peak, 
sneak, speak, streak, teak, tweak, weak. 


Lesson 2 


(The Watchers) 


Using the Dictionary. Write the dictionary key and the words below it on the chalkboard, or 
duplicate the exercise and distribute copies for independent work. Direct the students to say 
each word softly and note any a-sounds it contains, then write beside the word the number of 
the key word that illustrates each a-sound. If a word contains the letter a, but the letter does 
not represent an a-sound, they are to write No beside the word. (Answers are indicated.) 


Pronunciation Key 


1. a as in hat, cap 3. a as in care, air 
2. a as in age, face 4. a as in barn, far 
5.8 as in above, pillar 
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Words 


brain (2) satisfaction (1, 1) vitamin (5) 
yard (4) foundation (2) radiant (2, 5) 
began (1) apartment (5, 4) chalk (No) 
scared (3) available (5, 2, 5) barely (3) 
answer (1) ballgame (No, 2) said (No) 
laugh (1) kindergarten (4) break (2) 
caught (No) wastebasket (2, 1) 
All Language Development. Point out that the author has used many slang words and ex- 
Interpreting pressions in the story. She has done this to make her characters sound natural and believ- 
Slang words able. Have the students find the following words and expressions and explain what each one 
and expressions; means. When a suitable non-slang synonym or synonymous expression has been agreed 
noting upon, call upon a volunteer to read the sentence in which the slang word or expression 
effective usage occurs, substituting the more formal equivalent. Help them to realize how stilted and unnatural 


the story would have sounded if the author had used these formal terms throughout. (Possible 
answers are indicated. Accept any on which the children agree.) 


Page 24. He wasn’t among the kids on our block. (children) 

... if the creepy kids weren't there to try to muscle in on my game. (silly, annoying 
children; force themselves into) 

| don’t have brothers and sisters to bug me at home. (annoy, bother, pester) 

... there’s no one | ever get buddy-buddy with. (very friendly) 

Page 25.1 wouldn't give the creep the satisfaction of a straight answer. (silly, annoying, 

unpleasant boy) 

Jeff's sidekick (best friend, pal) 

... made Jeff look like a monkey. (foolish) 

Who needed his crummy candy? (Who would want his cheap candy?) 
| couldn't care less. (I didn’t care.) 

Jeff was eating it up. (Jeff was enjoying it immensely.) 

Page 26. it was a teaser, like he was waiting for the kid to bite so that he could slap him down. 
(He was teasing the boy, trying to make him believe what he said so that he could 
make him look foolish.) 

Page 28. He was really something . . . (He performed very well.) 

Page 29. Jeff and the others hightailed it out of the yeard. (ran) 
| was moseying along. (walking slowly) 





























All Spelling. Recall that the spelling of words containing a-sounds falls into two categories — 

Spelling words words in which the a-sound is nearly always spelled with the vowel a alone; and words in 

containing which the a-sound may be spelled several ways and therefore must be memorized or 
a-sounds checked with a dictionary to make sure the spelling is correct. 


To illustrate, write the following columns of words on the board: 


1 2 3 4 
bad acorn foundation yard 
candy apron radiant argue 
answer agency basis bargain 
grabbed able cable stark 


Have the words in column 1 read and elicit the generalization that the short-a sound coming 
within a word or syllable is usually represented by the vowel a alone. Ask if anyone can 
remember any exceptions to this rule. If no one responds, remind them of the words /Jaugh 
and plaid which they have already met. 

Proceed in the same manner with the other columns, leading to the following generaliza- 
tions: 


Column 2: The long a-sound standing alone as an accented syllable at the beginning of a 
word is nearly always represented by the vowel a alone. 
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Column 3: The long a-sound at the end of a syllable is usually represented by the vowel a 
alone. Recall the exception crayon. 

Column 4: The sound of ar as in far is usually represented by ar. Recall the exceptions heart 
and hearth. 


To illustrate the second part of the general rule for spelling words containing a-sounds, 
write the following columns of words on the board: 


1 2 3 
brain pair among 
game scared vitamin 
break wear account 
stray parent approve 


1. Have the words in the first column pronounced and the long a-sound identified in each 
one. Call attention to the various spellings representing the long a-sound and lead to the 
generalization: the spelling of words in which the long a-sound is heard in the middle of a word 
or syllable or at the end of a word should be memorized or checked in a dictionary. Remind 
the pupils of words such as freight, weigh, obey in which the long a-sound is not represented 
by the vowel a at all, but by e/ or ey. 

2. Proceed in the same way with column 2 and generalize: the spelling of words containing 
the ar-sound as in care should be memorized or checked in a dictionary. Have the students 
tell as many words as they can remember in the spelling groups based on air, care, and bear. 

3. Have the words in column 3 read and note that the a is pronounced so lightly that it is 
difficult to detect the a-sound. Have account and approve pronounced again, and point out 
that it is impossible to tell, by sound alone, whether one consonant or two follow the unac- 
cented a-sound. Generalize that the spelling of words containing the unaccented a-sound 
should be memorized or checked in a dictionary. 

Remind the pupils that memory or the dictionary must be used to determine whether or not 
the vowel a should be used in an unaccented final syllable. Write on the board: 


necklace critical 
courage regular 
desolate 


Have the words pronounced, and note that it is impossible to tell, by sound alone, which 
vowel should be used in the underlined unaccented syllables. In fact, the words in the first 
column are even deceiving, for the sound heard in the unaccented syllable more closely 
resembles a short /-sound than an a-sound. 

All Dictate the following sentences slow!y and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


! 
Ey iiese! The retarded lad wasn’t scared but he was angry. 


The gang laughed when he failed to grab a handful of candy. 

Chris made his way alone to the yard back of the apartment. 

The boy may have been shaky but he gave his attackers a hard time. 
The man was afraid the boys would break windows or do other damage. 


All Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words. 
Let’ : 
et ee y Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


The carpenter measured the width of the door. 
Jeff had some licorice loops and some malted milk balls. 
My little brother is in kindergarten. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


width — elicit the root word wide — note that the e has been dropped when the th was added, 
and that the pronunciation has been changed accordingly, thei now representing the short 
i-sound. 

licorice — note the c representing the hard k-sound at the end of a syllable — the o in the 
medial syllable which is pronounced very lightly or not at all — the ice final syllable. Have 
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the pupils locate the word licorice in the dictionary and note that there are three pronuncia- 
tions which are considered correct — lik’a rish, lik’rish, and lik’e ris. 

malted — note the a representing the short o-sound before / 

kindergarten — note the e in the unstressed second syllable — the e in the unstressed final 
syllable. Have the word located in the dictionary and the two acceptable pronunciations 
noted — kin’der gar’tan or kin’de gar’tan. Urge the pupils to adopt one of these pronuncia- 
tions — children tend to say kin’dé gar’den. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 3 


(My Brother Stevie) 


Structural Analysis. Write the following words on the chalkboard. Call on pupils to pro- 
nounce each word, then name and spell the root word, and explain the change in spelling if 
there is one. 


dancing happiness beginning hugging knives 
groceries copying dirty punished subways 
promised faster cutest sunny possibly 


Recall the following generalizations governing the changes in root words: 


1. Some root words are not changed when adding a suffix, as faster, dirty, subways. 

2. Words ending in silent e usually drop the e before adding a suffix beginning with a vowel, 
as dancing, promised, cutest, possibly. 

3. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant usually change the y to/ before adding a 
suffix, as groceries, happiness. \f, however, the suffix begins with the letter /, the y does not 
change, to avoid having two i’s coming together, as copying. 

4. One-syllable words ending in a consonant and preceded by a short vowel usually double 
the consonant before adding a suffix beginning with a vowel, as hugging, sunny. Words of 
more than one syllable whose last syllable is accented and ends in a consonant preceded by 
a short vowel usually double the final consonant before adding a suffix beginning with a 
vowel, as beginning. 

5. Words ending in a single f or f-sound frequently change the f to v before adding a suffix, 
as knives. 


Language Development. Recall the meanings and uses of antonyms, synonyms, com- 
pounds, prefixes, and suffixes. Then write the following words on the chalkboard: 


cowardly malt 

licorice disturb 
length responsibility 
project Super 
spanking copycat 
cereal misbehaving 


Read the questions below and have the pupils find the answers in the word list on the 
board. (Answers are indicated.) 


. Which word is a synonym for licking? (spanking) 

. Which word means the opposite of width? (length) 

. Which word is a compound? (copycat) 

. Which word is an antonym for spunky? (cowardly) 

. Which word is a synonym for upset? (disturb) 

. Which word has six syllables? (responsibility) 

. Which word is a homonym for serial? (cereal. In this instance, the word serial will need 
to be spelled, not pronounced, and the homonym will need to be spelled in reply.) 
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8. Which word has both a prefix and a suffix? (misbehaving) 

9. Which word will change its accent when its meaning is changed? (project) 
10. Which word is an abbreviation of a longer word? (Super) 
11. In which word does the letter c represent two different sounds? (licorice) 


12. Which word rhymes with salt? (malt) 


If preferred, the above exercise may be duplicated and done as an independent activity. 
Individual Spelling. Reinforce the changes that take place in the spelling of root words when suffixes 


Common spelling 


changes before Add ed to these words 


are added by duplicating the following exercise and directing the pupils to follow directions. 


Add ing to these words 































































































suffixes 

behave watch 

excite paste 

wrestle grin = 

annoy obey 

punish study 

worry believe 

Add ly to these words Add es to these words 

possible wife 

happy grocery 

chief box 

late candy 

decent leaf 

ready variety 

Add ous to these words Add ity or ility to these words 

joy stupid 

danger active 

ridicule impossible 

mischief curious 

office equal 

melody able 

All Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
Try these! sheets. 
The possibility that her brother might be getting into trouble worried Annie. 
Throwing stones at trains was a dangerous activity. 
The boy’s joking and dancing made his grandmother furiously angry. 
Annie was surprised when the teacher smiled graciously and promised to help her. 
The boy and girl went shopping for groceries. 
The little boy was hugging and petting the lonely dog. 
Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 
All The class was looking forward to recess. 
Let’s spell They discussed trains in the social studies period. 
these! Stevie’s grandmother was worried about his behavior. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


recess — note the c representing the soft s-sound before e — the double s. Have the pupils 

find recess in the dictionary and note other meanings of the word and the shift in accent 
social — note the ci combining to represent the sh-sound — the a in the unaccented syllable 
behavior — note the i representing the consonant y-sound — the or ending 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
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Lesson 4 


(My Son’s Hugs Are a Private Affair) 


Using the Dictionary. Recall the dictionary symbols for the chief i-sounds and write the 
key words on the board. 
i as in pin 
jas in ice 
@ as in pencil 


Pronounce each of the following words and ask the pupils to tell which key word shows the 
i-sound or sounds in it. (Answers are indicated.) 


stingy (pin) tiptoe (pin) minister (pin, pencil) 
pilot (ice) final (ice) nightlight (ice, ice) 
decided (ice) myth (pin) licorice (pin, pin) 
family (pencil) reply (ice) vitamin (ice, pin) 
blimp (pin) cousin (pencil) fortified (pencil, ice) 
prime (ice) dribble (pin) captivity (pin, pencil) 


Now write private and minute on the board. Have them pronounced and ask the pupils to 
identify the vowel sounds heard. They should readily identify the long /-sound in private and 
the short /-sound in the first syllable of minute. Have them listen again as you pronounce the 
words, to determine the vowel sound heard in the unstressed syllables of the words. Lead 
them to realize that, despite the spelling, a short ij-sound is heard in each final syllable. 

Word Meaning. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise for independent 
work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each word in the word list. Then find the word’s meaning in the list of meanings and 
write the number of the meaning beside the word it defines. 


Words 
(7) nightlight (5) sis (12) Pierre Trudeau 
(6) seconder (4) embarrassed (10) stingy 
(3) broach (11) Bobby Orr (8) surrendered 
(1) referred to (2) relationship (9) specifically 
Meanings 


. spoken of; described 

. the connection or attitude existing between people 

. begin to talk about; introduce 

. disturbed; made self-conscious 

a short form of the word sissy 

. the assistant or second to the sixer, the chief cub of a cub pack 
. a small light kept lighted in a child’s bedroom at night 
. gave up; yielded 

. particularly 

10. mean; not generous 

11. a prominent hockey star 

12. a prime minister of Canada 

13. a TV character 


Spelling. 1. If a shorti-sound is heard in a one-syllable word or a stressed syllable, use the 
vowel i; for example, blimp, middle, consider. Try to remember exceptions, such as myth, 
physical, mystery, in which y represents the short i-sound, and irregular digraphs and vowel 
sounds, as in built, building, and busy. 

2. If a longi-sound is heard at the beginning of a word, use vowel/; for example, item, icicle, 
ivory, isolate. 
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3. If a long i-sound is heard at the end of a word, use y; for example, try, rely, deny. Check 
in a dictionary if you suspect the long i-sound at the end of a word might be represented by/e, 
as in tie, pie, die, or by y followed by silent e, as in dye, rye. 

4. If the long i-sound is heard at the end of a syllable, use/; for example, private, pilot, final. 
Remember exceptions such as nylon, python, mynah bird, bicycle, encyclopedia. 

5. If a long i-sound is heard within a word, check in the dictionary if you are not sure which 
letter or letters to use. There are many spellings representing the long /-sound within a word; 
for example, life, kind, night, eyes, sign, height, cried. 

6. The vowel sound heard in an unstressed syllable is difficult to identify. If you are sure it is 
a short i-sound, use the vowel /; as in minister, captivity, animal, council. \f you are not sure 
which vowel is correct, check in the dictionary. 

7. A short i-sound in a final unstressed syllable may be misleading. It may be represented 
by the vowel/, as in licorice, captive, but it may be represented by other letters, as in private, 
minute, shortage, necklace. |f you are not sure of the spelling, check in the dictionary. 

8. Always check in the dictionary if there is any doubt about the spelling of a word. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. 


We invited a private detective to describe his experiences with criminals. 
My little sister cries if the nightlight is not lit. 

The height of the building was estimated to be ninety feet. 

The prime minister discussed five items of vital importance. 

Some wild animals thrive in captivity. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The boy was embarrassed when nis father hugged him. 
The army surrendered when defeated by a larger force. 
| specifically asked him to return that book. 

Jim is stingy when it comes to sharing his candy. 


Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


embarrassed — note the doubler and the double s. Elicit the root word embarrass and write it 
on the board so that the pupils will realize that the double s is part of the root. 
surrendered — note the u in the unstressed first syllable — the double r — the er ending 
specifically — note the c representing the soft s-sound before i — the’ in the unstressed third 
syllable. Stress the need to remember the al, since it is not pronounced — spe sif’ik lé. 
stingy — note the g representing the soft j/-sound before y 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the word broach on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group based on it 
as follows: broach, coach, poach, roach, approach. 


Write stingy on the board and help the pupils to build a little spelling group: stingy, dingy, 
fringy. 


Progress Check 


Dictionary Usage. To check the pupils’ ability to recognize the various spellings represent- 
ing the a- and /-sounds, distribute copies of the following test. (Answers are indicated). 
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Look at the key words and dictionary symbols at the top of the page. Then read each word 
below. Decide how it should be pronounced, and draw a line under the correct dictionary 
respelling beside it. 











a as in hat i as in it 

4 as in age 7 as in ice 

a as in care 8 as in pencil 

a as in far @ as in above 
break brak brék brek 
laugh log lof laf 
pair par par pir 
height het hit hat 
weight wet wit wat 
waste wast wast wast 
hybrid hi’brid hi’brid hi’brid 
hearth herth harth harth 
account ak’ ount a kount’ a’kount 
subway sub’wa sub’weé sub’we 
eyeball &’ bol’ ye’bol’ i’bol’ 
kerchief ker’ chef kér’chif ker’ chif 
design di zin’ di zing’ di sig’ 
prey pré pri pra 


kindergarten kin dér’gar ten kin’der gar'tan kin’der gar'ten 


Structural Analysis. To provide a check of the pupils’ ability to add suffixes to words, 
duplicate copies of the following test for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each sentence and the word at the end. Add one of the suffixes to the word to make it 
fit into the sentence, and write the word you have made on the line. 


Suffixes 
ed ing ly ous ity, ility 


. Annabel was disgusted at her brother’s . Stupid (stupidity) 

. Annie was worried because her brother was so . mischief (mischievous) 

. Stevie was clowning and for the crowd. dance (dancing) 

. Richard was embarrassed by his father’s him. hug (hugging) 

. The gang the unfortunate boy. tease (teased) 

. The little dog was . lone (lonely) 

. The teacher gave Annie a smile. grace (gracious) 

. Poor Skinny didn’t have the to become an athlete. able (ability) 

. Annie was about speaking to Miss Stover. nerve (nervous) 

at Was a CORSOW . begin (beginning) heavy (heavily) 

. Reforming Stevie seemed to be an . impossible (impossibility) 

. Annabel on her memory of her mother’s actions to get through the freaky day. 
rely (relied) 
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Word Meaning. Duplicate the following test and distribute copies for independent work. 
(Answers are indicated.) 
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Read each numbered word. Then find in the word list an antonym and a synonym for the 
word and write them on the lines. 


weakened 
tough guy 
serious 
being cheery 
usually 

mean 

love 


Words 


. ordinarily 

. fortified 
loathe 

phony 

. comic 

. Satisfaction 
roughneck 
moping 

. henceforward 
. stingy 
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Word List 
being gloomy 
from now on 
strengthened 
gentleman 
pleasure 
false 
real 

Synonyms 
(usually) 
(strengthened) 
(hate) 

(false) 

(funny) 





pleasure) 


(pleasure) 
(tough guy) 
(being gloomy) 
(from n 

(mean) 


from now on) 
mean) 





up to now 
discontent 
generous 
funny 
rarely 
hate 


Antonyms 


(rarely) 





(weakened) 
(love) 
(real) 


(serious) 


(discontent) 
(gentleman) 
(being cheery) 
(up to now) 
(generous) 


Spelling. The following words have been suggested as special spelling words in this unit: 
considerate, phony, rinsed, solution, cereal, ballerina, width, licorice, malted, kindergarten, 
recess, social, behavior, embarrassed, surrendered, specifically, stingy. 

Dictate the sentences below slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 
Most pupils should be able to write all the sentences. Some groups, however, may be able to 
write a few sentences only, selected by the teacher, and the underlined words from the rest of 


the sentences. 


Note. Don’t forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 
suggested words have been taught. 


1. The girl was embarrassed by her brother's silly actions. 
2. | specifically ordered a malted milkshake. 
3. During recess we should be considerate of the little kindergarten children. 

4. The ballerina danced across the width of the stage on her toes. 

5. Did you guess the solution to the phony jewels problem in that mystery story? 








6. Mother rinsed out the bowl and filled it with cereal. 
7. That boy is certainly stingy with his licorice sticks. 




















8. | surrendered to my mother’s demands for good social behavior. 


Lesson 5 


(Harriet the Spy) 


Using the Dictionary. Elicit from the pupils some of the important uses of a dictionary or 
glossary and develop a list similar to the one below. 


To find the correct spelling of a word. 

To find how a word is divided into syllables. 
To find the correct pronunciation of a word. 
To find the meaning of a word. 

To find which of several definitions fits a given word in a given sentence. 
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To review the organization of the dictionary, have the students open their dictionaries at 
random and note the following: 

1. Words arranged alphabetically in order by the first, second, third, fourth letters and 
beyond. 

2. Guide words at the top left and right sides of each page. These are the first and last 
words on the page. All other words on the page come in alphabetical order between these two 
words. 

3. Entry words printed in heavy type and divided into syllables. They are usually listed in 
their root forms. 

4. Have the pupils turn to the inside front cover of the dictionary and note the list of symbols 
and key words called the pronunciation key. Each symbol stands for one sound. 

5. Ask the students to open their dictionaries at random again and note the pronunciation 
key extending across the bottom of both facing pages. 

6. Have them find a word with more than one pronunciation, such as tomato on page 937. 
“Choose the pronunciation that is generally used in your family.” 

7. On the same page find a word with more than one meaning. It is necessary to choose the 
meaning which is required by the context in which the word is used. 

8. Now ask the students to turn to the glossary of the reader, pages 236-240. Have them 
note that, like the dictionary, the glossary lists the entry words in alphabetic order and has a 
pronunciation key. Since it is a very short glossary, it does not include either guide words or a 
pronunciation key at the bottom of each page. Explain that a longer glossary would have both. 

Note that the pronunciation key is abbreviated and there is only one definition given for 
each entry word. Explain that this is because the glossary is designed specifically for the 
selections in the reader, and so includes only the pronunciation symbols and the definitions 
necessary for that purpose. 

To check the facility with which the pupils alphabetize, use guide words, recognize root 
forms, and locate words in the dictionary, write on the board the following words taken from 
the story. 


(5) horselaugh (4) harshly (3) gesture 
(2) eliminate (7) wart (6) sympathetically 
(1) banshee 


Have the pupils independently arrange the words in alphabetical order. Ask a volunteer to 
read the list of words in the correct order. (Alphabetical order is indicated for the teacher’s 
convenience.) 

Direct the students to locate the page in the dictionary on which eliminate is located and tell 
what the guide words are on that page. Continue with several other words they have al- 
phabetized. Note how accurately and rapidly the pupils locate entries and how well they use 
guide words. 

Call attention to the words harshly and sympathetically. Have the words located in the 
dictionary and note that only the root word harsh is included as an entry word, while the 
suffixed word sympathetically is included as an entry word. Lead the pupils to conclude that 
the latter is included because some people might find the two suffixes confusing. Ask the 
pupils to find banshee in the glossary and in the dictionary. “Why do you think there is only 
one definition for banshee in both dictionary and glossary?” Recall the word broach in a 
previous story. Ask a volunteer to find the word in the dictionary and compare the number of 
definitions given there to the number given in the glossary. ‘‘Why is there only one definition 
given in the glossary?” 

Have the pupils turn again to the page in the dictionary on which the word banshee is given. 
On that page have them find and read the definition for the word banjo. Call attention to the 
illustration of banjo and discuss what additional information it provides. 


Using the Dictionary. Write the following key words for e-sounds on the chalkboard: 


1. e as in let 3. er as in term 
2. @ as in be, and 4.9 as in taken 
the y in pretty 
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Write the words below on the board. Have each word pronounced and the e-sound in it 
identified. Remind the pupils that it is the sound they are to notice, not the spelling. Write the 
number of the key word for the e-sound or sounds beside the word. (Answers are indicated.) 


bench (1) nervous (3) circus (3) quietly (4, 2) 
her (3) elbow (1) even (2, 4) athlete (2) 
idea (2) item (4) easily (2, 2) gesture (1, 4) 
sudden (4) fierce (2) maybe (2) screeched (2) 
banshee (2) friend (1) sweaters (1, 4) worse (3) 
weather (1) tease (2) courage (3) people (2) 
All Language Development. Recall with the students that one important way to become 
Understanding aware of the differences in meanings of words is to be aware of their connotations. When a 
connotation writer wishes to express feelings that are favorable or unfavorable he tries to select words that 


have the proper connotations. Some words are used in a neutral way and do not denote any 
definite feelings. Distribute copies of the following excerpts from the story. Have the students 
classify the underlined expressions as favorable, unfavorable, or neutral as judged from the 
context of the story. Direct them to write the answer in the space after the sentence. (Answers 
are indicated.) 


. They began to pick the books up to go back to join the others. (neutral) 
. Harriet thought the game was rather silly. (unfavorable) 
. Harriet descended upon them. (unfavorable) 
. The weather was suddenly gay and soft like spring. (favorable) 
. They all seemed to think this was a smashing idea. (favorable) 
. Their eyes were the meanest eyes she had ever seen. (unfavorable) 
. He wasn’t a bad sort, so they all began to like him a little. (favorable) 
. Harriet went over and sat down. (neutral) 
. With his worrying all the time and fussing over his father, sometimes he’s like a little old 
woman. (unfavorable) 
10. She wears strange things like orange sweaters. (unfavorable) 
11. Everyone felt in a good mood. (favorable) 
12.... smiling at me in that wishy-washy way. . . (unfavorable) 
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Point out that the author has to be sure to reinforce the connotation of one word by adding 
others with the connotation he or she wishes to convey. Enlarge upon this fact by using the 
following as examples: 


(a) The phrase like a little old woman is not necessarily unfavorable in connotation. But 
when it is reinforced by worrying all the time and fussing, and is applied to a young boy, it 
becomes very unfavorable. 

(b) The words orange sweaters have an individual and personal connotation. If you happen 
to like orange sweaters, then the connotation would be favorable; if not, it would be unfavora- 
ble. By reinforcing the sentence with the words strange things, the author makes it clear that, 
to Harriet, the connotation was unfavorable. 

(c) The word smile usually has a favorable connotation. By adding wishy-washy the author 
makes the connotation unfavorable. 


All Spelling. Note that spelling words containing e-sounds is tricky because so many different 

Spelling words spellings represent the sounds. 
containing 1. Recall that it is usually easy to spell words or syllables containing a short-vowel sound — 
e-sounds the sound is usually represented by the letter with which it is associated. As examples, write 


on the chalkboard: pack, peck, pick, pock, puck. Point out that this is true of some words 
containing the short e-sound: bench, elbow, felt, tension, medical. 

Warn the pupils, however, that they must be on the alert for exceptions in connection with 
the short e-sound. Many words contain the irregular ea digraph; for example, weather, 
sweaters, meant, head, feather. These have to be memorized as they are met. One way is to 
build and remember spelling groups. Some which have already been built are: 
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heather, feather, leather, weather 

spread, bread, dead, dread, head, lead, read, stead, tread, thread, meadow, instead 

stealth, stealthy, stealthier, stealthiest; health, healthy, healthier, healthiest; wealth, 
wealthy, wealthier, wealthiest 


Other combinations of letters may also represent the short-e sound; for example, friend. 
These must be watched for and memorized as they are met. 

2. As in the case of other vowels, words containing the long e-sound are tricky. Sometimes 
the long e-sound is represented by e in the middle of the word or syllable, followed by silent e 
at the end, as in here, these, athlete, scene, complete. But it is very often represented by the 
digraphs ea, ee, ei, ie, as intease, screech, receive, fierce, and even by eo as in people and 
ey as in key. 

3. If the long e-sound comes at the end of a word or syllable, it may be represented bye, as 
in secret, idea, by ea as inreason, feature, beaver, by ee as in banshee, knee, free, by ei as 
in neither, by je as in Janie, by ey as in journey, or by y as incalmly, baby, crazy. 

4. If the long e-sound stands alone as an initial stressed syllable it is usually represented by 
e, as ineven, equal, ether, but it may be represented by ea as in eager, eagle, easel, ee as in 
eerie, or ei as in either. 

5. Unless a word has been seen or used so often that you are sure of the correct spelling, it 
is best to check in the dictionary for all words containing the long e-sound 

6. The same is true of words containing the sound of er as in term. This sound can be 
represented by er as in nerve, ear as in earn, ur as in burst, ir as in circus, our as in courage, 
or or following w as in worse. In such cases the spelling must be memorized, and unfamiliar 
words should always be checked in the dictionary. 

7. Memorizing the spelling of words containing the long e-sound or the sound of er as in 
term is helped by noticing them particularly when you come across them in reading, and by 
learning them in spelling groups. Recall the following spelling groups which have been built by 
the pupils in previous spelling lessons: 


bleak, beak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, speak, streak, teak, tweak, weak 
blurt, curt, hurt, spurt 

dream, beam, cream, gleam, ream, scream, seam, steam, stream, team 
eel, creel, feel, heel, keel, peel, reel, steel, wheel 

feat, beat, cheat, heat, meat, neat, peat, seat, treat, wheat 

peach, beach, bleach, preach, reach, teach 

preen, green, keen, queen, seen, screen, sheen, spleen, teen 

sheath, heath, beneath, wreath 

sheer, beer, cheer, deer, jeer, leer, peer, queer, seer, sneer, steer, veer 
tear, clear, dear, fear, gear, hear, near, rear, sear, shears, smear 
tweezers, breeze, freeze, sneeze, squeeze, wheeze 

verb, herb, superb, sherbet, adverb 

week, cheek, Greek, leek, meek, peek, reek, seek, sleek 

yield, field, shield, wield 

alley, galley, valley, key 

shirk, dirk, quirk, smirk 


8. Lightly heard vowel sounds in unstressed syllables are difficult to identify; for example, 
quite, science, sudden, cover, gesture, horror. \f you are not sure which vowel is correct, 
check in the dictionary. 

9. Always check in the dictionary if there is any doubt as to the correct spelling of a word. 

All Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
Try these! sheets. 


Friends need to learn how to keep secrets. 

Which item in the book seemed to be the meanest? 

She went quietly to the bench and waited. 

She felt nervous as the fierce looks cast in her direction increased the tension in the air. 
The girl wore a green dress, a purple sweater, and white sneakers. 
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Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 


All Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


Let's spell Ellen was soon eliminated from the game. 











EE The angry man made threatening gestures at the impudent boy. 
Sport looked sympathetically at his unfortunate friend. 
What is the best cure for warts? 
Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 
eliminated — note the e in the unstressed initial syllable — the / in the unstressed third 
syllable 
gestures — note the g representing the soft j/-sound before e — the ture representing the 
cher-sound in the unstressed syllable 
sympathetically — have the root word sympathetic and the two suffixes al and ly identified — 
note the y representing the short i-sound in the first syllable — the a in the unstressed 
second syllable. Stress the need to remember that the a/ suffix is in the word, since it is not 
heard in the pronunciation — sim pe thet’ik le. 
warts — note the ar representing the or-sound as in order after w 
Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
Lesson 6 
(Elbow Grease) 
All Structural Analysis. To help the students develop a greater insight into the structure of 
Reviewing words, duplicate and distribute copies of the exercise shown below. 
prefixes, Read each word below, paying special attention to prefixes and suffixes, if any, and to the 
suffixes, and root word. Write each prefix, if any, root word, and suffix or suffixes, if any, and the meaning of 
root words the root word in the approriate columns. 
Words Prefix Suffixes Roots and Meanings 
muddy (y) (mud; soft, sticky wet earth) 
appearance (ance) (appear; look) 
vigorously (ous, ly) (vigor; active strength or force) 
glossy (y) (gloss; shine) 
encrusted (en) (ed) (crust; any hard, outside covering) 
horrified (ed) (horrify; shock very much) 
unconcealed (un) (ed) (conceal; hide) 
disbelief (dis) (belief; what is held to be true) 
helplessly (less, ly) (help; aid, assistance) 
inability (in) (ility) (able; having power, skill, 
means, or talent) 
greasy (y) (grease; any thick, oily substance) 
misunderstanding (mis) (ing) (understand; get the meaning of) 
rerubbed (re) (ed) (rub; push and press along the 
; surface of; polish) 
shortage (age) (short; not having enough) 
imperfection (im) (tion) (perfect; faultless) 
similarity (ity) (similar; much the same; alike) 
semisolid (semi) (solid; not a liquid or a gas) 
inspection (tion) (inspect; look over carefully) 
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Language Development. This lesson is designed to show students the difference between 
figurative and literal language. Tell the students that a good writer will often use figurative 
language to make his writing more vivid. “When we read that the man ‘roared like a lion’ we 
know that he didn’t make a sound that a lion is capable of making, but that he probably spoke 
loudly and harshly. If you hear someone say ‘he is dying of hunger,’ you know that he is 
speaking figuratively. 

Lead the pupils to understand that a writer uses figurative language to convey a difficult 
concept, to picture an unusual scene, to describe mixed emotions. Remind them that they are 
already familiar with three figures of speech: the simile, the metaphor, and personification. 
Help them to see that figures of speech, appropriately used, add color to prose and poetry. 

Point out to the pupils that literal language is plain and unadorned. “When an author writes 
in a literal manner, he states his ideas in a simple way and does not necessarily try to 
stimulate the imagination of the reader. In the story ‘Elbow Grease,’ the author states very 
clearly and plainly, ‘David found a bucket by the watering trough, pumped it full, and lugged it 
to the drive-shed.’ There is no figurative language here. It simply tells in very literal language 
what the boy did.” 

It is important at this point to help the students understand that both figurative and literal 
language have a role to play in making reading more interesting. 

“In the reader story, the whole incident was caused by the fact that David did not under- 
stand figurative language. When his father told him to ‘use lots of elbow grease’ he thought 
there must be something called ‘elbow grease’ that he was supposed to use. What did his 
father mean?” 

“Now let’s see if you can do better than David did. On the worksheet | am giving you there 
are a number of sentences. If the sentence is an example of figurative language, write F 
before it. If it is an example of literal language, write L.” (Answers are indicated.) 


1. The drive-shed shelf yielded a can of black grease. 
) 2. He hauled the surrey out into the sunshine. 
) 3. “Last time you didn’t give it any more than a lick and a promise.” 
) 4. She brushed a strand of hair out of her eyes. 
) 5. She whipped a chicken out of the oven. 
) 6. The resulting mess convinced him that he had made a mistake. 
) 7. He merely succeeded in spreading the grease across the side of the surrey. 

8. The surrey wheel, instead of shedding its coating of encrusted dry mud to reveal 
shining red spokes, began to look as if it had just emerged from the Cedar Swamp. 
(F) 9. Her eyebrows flew up and her mouth formed a startled O. 

(L)10. She set the cake on the table and sat down on the nearest bench. 


Spelling. Recall that if the spellings of prefixes and suffixes have been memorized, these 
affixes can be of help in spelling unfamiliar words. They provide parts of words that can be 
written down with confidence, leaving only the spelling of the root words to consider. Prefixes 
are of additional help in that they tell you the first few letters of a word, making it easy to locate 
the word in the dictionary to check its spelling. 

Review quickly with the pupils the most common changes made in the spelling of words 
when suffixes are added: 


1. If a word ends ine, the e is usually dropped before adding a suffix which begins with a 
vowel — emerge, emerging. 

2. If a word ends in a single vowel followed by a single consonant, the consonant usually 
doubles before a suffix is added — scrub, scrubbed; fan, fanning; mud, muddy. 

3. If a word ends iny preceded by a consonant, the y changes to/, except when the suffix 
to be added begins with i — reply, replied; glossy, glossiness; apply, applying, 
appliance. 

4. If a word ends in a single f or f sound, the f sometimes changes to v — life, lives; thief, 
thievish; grief, grievous. 

5. Caution the pupils to keep in mind the exceptions to these rules — courage, courage- 
ous; grace, gracious; prefer, preferable; lie, lying; etc. 
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Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. 


He scrubbed and scrubbed but the greasiness could not be removed from the carriage. 

The little boy was not mischievous, he was simply carrying out orders to the best of his 
ability. 

His mother was horrified at the mess and thought his behavior was outrageous. 

Dismayed by the mess, David admitted his mistake and did not try to defend himself by 
lying about it. 

The father found it almost unbelievable that his son had misunderstood his instructions. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ list of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


David’s father was appalled by his son’s bad grammar. 

He filled his bucket at the watering trough. 

He rubbed soap on the wet rag and applied it to the dirty wheels. 

His father touched the greasy surface gingerly. 

Janet assumed an air of virtue as she thought of how good she had been. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


appalled — note the a in the unstressed first syllable — the double p — the a representing the 
short o-sound before / — the double/. Have the pupils locate the word in the dictionary and 
note that the root word may be spelled with either a single or a double final /. 

grammar — note the double m — the ar ending 

trough — note the ough representing the of-sound 

applied — note the a in the unstressed initial syllable — the double p. Elicit the root word 
apply. 

gingerly — note the two g’s representing the soft /-sound before / and e respectively — the er 
in the unstressed second syllable 

virtue — note the ir representing the er-sound as in term — the tue representing the 
chii-sound 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new words meekly, smears, quirk, and dazed on the board. Elicit the root words 
where necessary, and have the pupils recall the following spelling groups: 


week, cheek, Greek, leek, meek, peek, reek, seek, sleek 

tear, clear, dear, fear, gear, hear, near, rear, sear, shears, smear 
shirk, dirk, quirk, smirk 

craze, blaze, daze, gaze, glaze, graze, haze, laze, maze, raze, lazy 


Write hurl and lather on the board and help the pupils to build spelling groups based on 
them. 


hurl, curl, churl, furl, purl, surly 
lather, gather, rather, slather 


Have any of the words in the spelling groups that are unfamiliar checked in the dictionary. 
(The word s/ather is slang and appears only in the Senior Dictionary. The meaning given is 
“spread thickly or lavishly.”) Elicit the homonym for purl — pearl. 


Progress Check 


Note. Since there are only two Word-Study Skills lessons in this unit, only the spelling test 
need be given at this point. 
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Spelling. The following words have been suggested as special spelling words in this unit: 
eliminated, gestures, sympathetically, warts, appalled, grammar, trough, applied, gingerly, 
virtue. 

Dictate the sentences below slowly and clearly, as the pupils write them on worksheets. 
Most pupils may be expected to write all the complete sentences. Some may still be able to 
write only a few complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and the underlined words from 
the rest of the sentences. 


Note. Don't forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 
suggested words have been taught. 


1. The girl smiled sympathetically at her brother as she gingerly applied some stinging 
ointment to his warts. 

2. The coach was appalled that his star athlete was eliminated so early in the game. 

3. Jim trained his dog to obey gestures indicating that it was to sit, lie down, or beg. 

4. It used to be said that virtue was its own reward. 

5. The teacher made me correct the mistakes in grammar in the story | wrote. 

6. The horses took a drink from the watering trough. 








Lesson 7 


(The Horseless Carriage) 


Syllabication and Accent. Recall with the pupils the rules governing the division of words 
into syllables. After the pupils have recalled as many rules as they can remember, display the 
chart of rules to check that none have been missed. If a chart of rules has not already been 
made, it should be as follows: 


Syllabication Rules 


Rule 1. One-syllable words have only one vowel sound and cannot be divided. 

Rule 2. Compound words are first divided between the words that make up the separate 
parts, then each part is divided according to the rules of syllabication. 

Rule 3. Most prefixes and suffixes are separate syllables. Divide between the prefix and the 
root word or between the root word and the suffix. 

Rule 4. When two consonants or a double consonant come between two vowels, divide 
between the consonants. 

Rule 5. When a word begins with a single vowel that is sounded alone, divide after that vowel. 

Rule 6. When a vowel is sounded alone in a word, divide before and after that vowel. 

Rule 7. When there is a single consonant between two vowels, divide before the consonant if 
the first vowel sound is long; divide after the consonant if the first vowel sound is 
short. 

Rule 8. If a word ends in a consonant and /e, divide before the consonant. 

Rule 9. When two vowels with different sounds come together in a word, the syllables are 
usually divided between the vowels. 
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Duplicate or write on the board the following list of words. Direct the pupils to write the 
words, divided into syllables. As each word is divided, have them say it softly to themselves, 
to detect the stressed syllable or syllables and place the accent mark or marks. Remind them 
specifically that some words have a secondary as well as a primary accent. (Answers are 


indicated.) 


skittish (skit’tish) 

crank (crank) 

ordeal (or de’al) 

vulcanizing (vul’can iz ing) 
assembly (as sem’bly) 
elements (el’e ments) 

inflate (in flate’) 

windshield (wind’shield’) 
enclosing (en clos’ing) 
manufacturer (man’u fac'tur er) 


technique (tech nique’) 
reliable (re li’a ble) 
gasoline (gas 0 line’) 
veils (veils) 

pliers (pli’ers) 

chisel (chis'’ el) 

favor (fa’vor) 

achieved (a chieved’) 
agent (a’gent) 

goggles (gog’gles) 


Language Development. To provide an opportunity for the students to develop an aware- 
ness of the relationship of certain words and expressions to designated topics, write the 
following headings on the board: 


Words and phrases related to early cars 
Words and phrases related to driving early cars 


Point out to the students that there are words and phrases in the selection “The Horseless 
Carriage” that are related to these topics. For example, the phrase “time of adventure” is an 
example of an expression related to driving early cars. Direct the pupils to skim page 76 to 
locate words and phrases that fit under each heading. Record the words and phrases on the 
board and discuss the relationship of each. (Possible answers are indicated. Accept any 
others that the students can justify.) 


Words and Phrases Related to Early Cars 


engine tiller steering 
crank steering wheel 
tires headlights 

fuel windshield 

fuel gauge horn 

gas tank enclosing open car 


Words and Phrases Related to Driving Early Cars 


time of adventure 

changing a tire 

necessary to wear 
long coats, hats, 
goggles, and 
veils 

ran out of fuel 

stuck in the mud 


get out and push 

hope for a horse and buggy to come by so 
the horses could pull you out 

the automobile became popular 

more people wanted one 


If more practice seems desirable, the exercise may be extended to include other sections of 
the article. 

Language Enrichment. Remind the students that a lot of the words we use today have 
come down to us from the Greek and Latin languages. Explain that there are some such 
words in the selection “The Horseless Carriage,” and discuss a few of them, as follows: 


automobile — comes from the Greek word autos and means “self,” plus the Latin word 
mobilis, which in turn came from the Latin word movere which means ‘“‘to move.” 
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popular — comes from the Latin word popularis, meaning “of the people” 

phaeton — comes from the Greek word Phaethon, the name of the son of the Greek god 
Helios, who drove his father’s chariot of the sun across the sky and would have set the 
world on fire if the chief god Zeus hadn't killed him with a thunderbolt. 

manufacture — comes from the Latin word manus meaning “hand” and the Latin word facere 
meaning “to make.” 

vulcanize — comes from Vulcan, the name of the Roman god of fire. The word volcano 
comes from Vulcan too. 

inflate — comes from the Latin prefix in plus the Latin word flare meaning “to blow.” 


Spelling. Remind the students that some words have a primary and a secondary accent. 
“Primary and secondary accents in words offer little in the way of spelling aids, but there are a 
couple of things about them which may prove useful when attacking unfamiliar words with two 
accented syllables. One is that they have two syllables which are pronounced with enough 
stress so that the vowel sounds can be clearly heard and identified.” Write the word indication 
on the board and have it pronounced while the students listen to note how clearly the short 
i-sound and the long a-sound are heard. “Since the shorts sound is nearly always rep- 
resented by the letter i and the long-a sound, at the end of a syllable or standing alone as an 
accented syllable, is nearly always represented by the letter a, only the unaccented i and the 
tion suffix need to be figured out.” 

“Another spelling aid is that words with two accents usually have a prefix, a suffix, or both.” 
Write undiscovered, disbelief, imperfection on the chalkboard. Have them divided into sylla- 
bles and the primary and secondary accents marked. Have the prefixes and suffixes identified 
and underlined. “Since it is our practice to memorize the spelling of prefixes and suffixes as 
they are introduced, this means that in spelling many words with two accents, the spelling of 
the first part of the word, the last part of the word, or both, is known, and only the root word 
remains to be figured out. And very often, we discover that the root is a word we already know 
how to spell.” 

“There are, of course, many prefixes and suffixes we have not studied yet, but there are 
enough familiar prefixes and suffixes to make it worth while saying a word with two accents 
softly, syllable by syllable, to see if it has any prefixes and suffixes we know, and to see if the 
root word is a Known word.” 

Dictate the following words slowly and clearly as the students write them on worksheets. 
Pause long enough after each word to give the pupils time to figure it out. 


superhuman disrespectful prehistoric 
regularity overflowing semidarkness 
celebration possibility unmistakable 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


The mechanic used pliers and a wrench to fix the automobile. 
A fancy veil will often dress up a very ordinary hat. 
The car stalled when it ran out of fuel. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


mechanic — note the e in the unaccented first syllable — the ch representing the k-sound — 
the ic ending 

pliers — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — the er unaccented ending 

wrench — note the wr digraph 

automobile — note the au representing the short o-sound — the o in the unstressed second 
syllable — the i representing the long e-sound 

veil — note the ei representing the long a-sound 

ordinary — note the or murmur diphthong — thei in the unaccented second syllable — the a 
representing the short e-sound - 
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fuel — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — the u representing the long u-sound at the 
end of a syllable — the e in the unstressed syllable. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 8 


(Foolish Carriage) 


Structural Analysis. To introduce the suffix ic, tell the group that Father and one of the 
boys were describing the new automobile. 


“It is a terrific car with a fantastic paint job,” said Frank. 
“It has a metallic body and an electric Klaxon,” said Father. 


Discuss the difference in the ways the father and son described the same car; then point 
out that both of them used certain words that end in the same suffix. Ask the pupils to study 
the sentences to find these words; then ask volunteers to circle the suffix ic in terrific, 
fantastic, metallic, and electric. Discuss the meanings of the four words. Guide the pupils in 
understanding that terrific is an adjective describing the noun car; fantastic is an adjective 
describing the paint job; metallic is an adjective describing body; and electric is an adjective 
describing the word Klaxon. Lead the group to generalize that ic is a suffix which changes the 
word to which it is added into an adjective. 

Have the students locate the suffix ic in the dictionary and read the many meanings it may 
impart to root words. 

Warn the pupils that ic at the end of a word is not always a suffix; sometimes it is just part of 
a word. Cite traffic and picnic as examples. 

Word Meaning. In keeping with the fun of the story, let the pupils identify words by 
answering riddles containing clues to meaning. Duplicate the exercise below and distribute 
copies for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each riddle below and write the word to which it refers. The words are listed above the 
riddles. You may use the dictionary if you wish. 


balk amidships tribute 
antique unrequited sizzle 
novelty supplication swivel 
livid baritone traffic 
spat irritably stall 
bellow mutilation topple 


1. It is something new and different. (novelty) 
2. This could be a slight quarrel. It is also the past tense of something you do with your 
mouth. (spat) 
. This is a long word which can be used instead of an earnest request or prayer. (Suppli- 
cation) 
. It is a word more often used by sailors than car drivers. (amidships) 
. You can't eat this kind of jam. (traffic) 
. Bulls do it, and people sometimes sound as if they were doing it. (bellow) 
. It is not a high voice or a low voice. It’s in between. (baritone) 
. You pay this sometimes when you want to show respect for or compliment someone or 
something. (tribute) 
9. If you do this, you fall over. (topple) 
10. Bacon does it. So does steak. So do many things that fry or burn. It sounds like the 
sound it makes. (sizzle) 
11. It is an old-fashioned word that means “not returned.” It was used often in old-time 
songs and novels, usually describing love. (unrequited) 
12. Anything that suffers this is really cut up, broken, or scarred. (mutilation) 


ie) 
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13. Some chairs do it. If you sat on such a chair and made it do this many times, you would 
probably become dizzy. (swivel) 

14. If something is annoying you, you may speak this way. (irritably) 

15. Horses do it. Mules do it. Sometimes we say cars and people do it. (balk) 

16. If you are this, you are really vivid. In fact, you are red with anger. (livid) 

17. This is a place where horses spend the night. It is also something cars do, and can be 
annoying or dangerous, depending upon where they do it. (stall) 

18. This is very, very old. (antique) 


Spelling. 1. Some words do not change their spelling whenic is added. The accent shifts to 
the syllable immediately before the suffix ic, but the spelling remains the same; for example, 
atomic, electronic, magnetic, nomadic, acrobatic, rhythmic. 

2. Some words do not add the suffix ic directly to the root. Instead, they add the suffix ist to 
the root, and then add the suffix ic; for example, artistic, characteristic, realistic, naturalistic. 
This should cause no difficulty in spelling, since it can be detected in the sound of the suffixed 
form. 

3. Words ending in e usually drop the e when ic is added; for example, atmosphere, 
atmospheric; telescope, telescopic; athlete, athletic. 

4. Words ending in a/ double the / if the suffix ic is added directly to the root, as metal, 
metallic. (Most words ending in a/ require ist before ic.) 

5. Words ending in y drop the y before adding suffix ic; for example, history, historic; 
specify, specific; geography, geographic; melody, melodic; strategy, strategic. 

6. Some words make more extensive changes in the root word when ic is added; for 
example, energy, energetic; romance, romantic; science, scientific; volcano, volcanic; ec- 
stasy, ecstatic. These should not cause difficulty in spelling, since they can be detected by the 
sound of the word. 

7. Some words insert a t before ic is added; for example, drama, dramatic; fantasy, 
fantastic. This can be detected by sound. 

8. In many cases ic is added to a root which is not a recognizable English word — aquatic, 
automatic, elastic, electric, erratic, exotic, frantic, pathetic, tragic, comic. These have to be 
remembered as they are met, though they can frequently be figured out by applying phonetic, 
structural, and syllabication clues. 

9. When there is any doubt about the spelling of a word, always check in the dictionary. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. 


The children’s artistic efforts showed scenes characteristic of prehistoric times. 

The gym teacher specialized in acrobatic and rhythmic drills. 

Can you give me specific details about the scientific development of atomic energy? 

He has taken some fantastic and dramatic pictures with the camera, using a telescopic 
lens. 

What is the geographic location of that romantic volcanic island? 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Dad became irritable when the car was held up in traffic. 

That antique car was a novelty in its day. 

An electric can opener is a useful gadget. 

Mother felt sure an accident would result in mutilation or death. 














Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


irritable — note the / in the first syllable representing the short /-sound even though followed 
by r — the double r — thei in the unaccented second syllable — the able suffix 

traffic — note the double f 

antique — note the i representing the long e-sound — the qu representing the k-sound — the 
final silent e 
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novelty — note the e in the unaccented second syllable 

gadget — note the dg combining to represent the /-sound — the e in the unaccented syllable 

mutilation — note the u representing the long u-sound at the end of a syllable — thei in the 
unaccented second syllable — the tion suffix 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word balk on the board and help the students to build a spelling group based 
on it. 


balk, stalk, talk, walk 


Write stall on the board and have the students recall the spelling group ball, call, fall, gall, 
hall, mall, pall, small, squall, stall, tall, thrall, always, already. 


Lesson 9 


(Spit Nolan) 


Structural Analysis. Affixes can change the part of speech and exact meaning of a word. 
Give as an illustration the expression “Spit’s sensitive touch.” Point out that sensitive is the 
adjective member of a word group that includes the verb sensitize, the noun sensitivity, and 
the adverb sensitively, all based originally on the root word sense. Then duplicate and distri- 
bute the following worksheet which may be completed as a group activity or an independent 
assignment. (Answers are indicated.) 


Study the four words and sentences in each of the following sets. Find and underline one 
word that is the root in the other three words. Draw lines separating the root from the affixes in 
these words. Complete each sentence with one of the four words. 


1. confide confid/ent confid/ence confid/ently 


As a verb: 

We were willing to (confide) our hopes of victory in Spit. 
As an adjective: 

Spit was (confident) that he could win. 

As a noun: 

We had great (confidence) in his ability. 

As an adverb: 

“I'll race anybody and win,” he said (confidently). 


2. signif/icant signify signif/icantly signif/icance 


As an adverb: 

He winked (significantly) at the others. 

As a noun: 

The (significance) of the remark became clear to them. 

As a verb: 

The appearance of the new trolley did not necessarily (signify) that it was better than the old 
one. 

As an adjective: 

The confidence it gave its owner made a (significant) difference, however. 





3. local/ity local/ize local/ly local 


As a noun: 

Every boy in the (locality) had a trolley. 

As an adjective: 

The boy was the son of a (local) storekeeper. 
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As a verb: 

It was difficult to (localize) the trouble. 
As an adverb: 

The problem was important (locally). 


4. art/ist art/istic art art/fully 


As an adverb: 

He tried (artfully) to win favor with the gang. 

As an adjective: 

There was an (artistic) design on his trolley. 

As a noun: 

There was an (art) to racing a trolley successfully. 
Asancune © 

Spit was a real (artist) at trolley racing. 


5. radiat/or radi/ant radiat/ion radiate 


As a noun: 

Is there any heat coming from that (radiator)? 
As an adjective: 

The boy gave a (radiant) smile. 

As a verb: 

The house seemed to (radiate) good cheer. 

As a noun: 

The cold (radiation) from the window chilled me. 


6. im/perturb/ability perturb im/perturb/able un/perturb/ed 


As a verb: 

Nothing could (perturb) him when he was racing. 

As an adjective: 

No matter what happened he was (imperturbable). 

As a noun: 

His (imperturbability) was amazing. 

As an adjective: 

Even the sight of his rival passing him left him (unperturbeq). 





Language Development. Explain to the students that there are a number of ways in which 
words may be said to be related to one another. Some words have similar meanings; some 
have opposite meanings; and some are related in a non-direct way. 

To demonstrate, write the words stout, strong, weak, and strength. Point out that stout and 
strong have similar meanings and that stout and weak have opposite meanings. Then help 
the pupils to realize that the word strength is related to the word stout in that an object or 
person must have strength to be stout. Thus the word strength may be considered to be 
related to stout in a non-direct way. 

Duplicate and distribute copies of the exercise below to the students. Explain that the words 
in the first column are words used in the reader story. Following each of these words are four 
words about which the students must make a judgment. Have them indicate after each word 
its relationship with the word on the left. If the word has a similar meaning to the word on the 
left, they are to write S beside it. If it has an opposite meaning, they are to write O. If it is 
related in some non-direct way, they are to write R. And if it is not related at all, they are to 
write N. (Answers are indicated.) 


1. confident sure (S) assuredly (R) 
bearings (N) certain (S) 

2. dumfounded amazed (S) wonder (R) 
astonishment (R) unimpressed (O) 
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Using the Dictionary. Write the key words for the o-sounds on the board: 


Note that the long and short o-sounds are marked in the same way as the long and short 
sounds of the other vowels. 

Pronounce fall, because, dawn, wash and have the pupils listen to detect the similarity in 
the vowel sounds heard. Recall that a before /, a after w, au, and aw usually represent the 
short o-sound. Say war, warm, and warn, and have the pupils recall that ar after w represents 


. wiry 


. versus 


. local 


. ventured 


. optimistic 


. intently 


. contestants 


. imperturbability 


collision 


insignificant 


champion 


majestically 


macadamized 


pneumatic 


encased 


lean and strong (S) 
plump (O) 
contest (R) 
against (S) 
nearby (S) 
distant (O) 


dared (S) 
challenge (R) 
despairing (O) 
hopeful (S) 
interest (R) 
earnestly (S) 
rivals (S) 

race (R) 
calmness (S) 
jersey (N) 
crash (S) 
traffic (R) 
unimportant (S) 
unnoteworthy (S) 


winner (S) 
loser (O) 


humbly (O) 
dignified (R) 
pavement (R) 
road (R) 

tires (R) 
sickly (N) 
covered (S) 
enclosed (S) 


o as in hot, rock 
0 as in open, go 


overweight (O) 
toughness (R) 
poetry (N) 
hiccup (N) 
neighbor (R) 
voice (N) 
risked (S) 
momentum (N) 


macadam (N) 
confidence (R) 


casually (O) 
novelty (N) 


rivulets (N) 
winners (R) 


coolness (S) 
antique (N) 
wreckage (R) 
tribute (N) 
trifle (R) 
meaningful (O) 
contest (R) 
toffee (N) 
livid (N) 
easily (N) 
paved (S) 
sensitive (N) 
serge (N) 
air-filled (S) 
open (O) 
reckoned (N) 


6 as in order, door 
8 as in lemon, favor 


the or-sound as in order, except in the homonyms wore and worn. 


Write the following words on the board and have the pupils indicate the key symbol that 


shows the o-sound heard in the word. 


local (6) 
short (6) 
confident (0) 
reckon (a) 


drawing (0) 
yellow (6) 

optimist (0) 
shoulder (6) 
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stroke (0) 
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Spelling. Recall the o-sounds heard in hot and rock, open and go, order and door, lemon 
and favor. 

1. “In most cases, a word or a syllable containing the short o-sound is spelled with the 
vowel 0.” Write spot, boxer, popular on the board. 

“There are some exceptions to be remembered, however.” Write bought, tall, watch, fault, 
drawing on the board and have them pronounced. “We have already built a spelling group 
which includes the word bought.” Have the pupils recall bought, brought, fought, sought, 
thought, ought. “If you remember this group, you should have no trouble spelling the words in 
ites 

“If the short o-sound is heard after the consonant w, you can be sure ana is used in the 
spelling to represent the short o-sound.” Write walls, water, wash on the board as examples. 

“The other exceptions are liable to cause spelling difficulties. Quite often a is used to 
represent the short o-sound before /. Fortunately this happens for the most part in words you 
see often, so that you may be able to tell just by writing the word down if ana is correct.” Write 
ball, call, fall, hall, mall, pall, small, stall, tall, thrall, always, already on the board and point out 
that pall and thrall are the only two words that are not seen often. 

“Sometimes au represents the short o-sound.” Write cause, haul, daughter on the board. 
“The only way to be sure of this spelling is to memorize words containing it whenever you see 
them.” Recall the spelling groups based on haunt and taught. 


haunt, daunt, flaunt, gaunt, jaunt, taunt 
taught, caught, naught, daughter, slaughter, aught 


“You have built three spelling groups in which the short o-sound is represented by aw.” 
Recall the spelling groups based on crawl, dawn, saw. 


crawl, bawl, brawl, drawl, shawl, sprawl 
dawn, drawn, brawn, fawn, lawn, sawn, spawn, yawn, tawny 
Saw, caw, Slaw, draw, flaw, haw, jaw, law, paw, squaw, raw, straw, thaw 


“If you wish to spell a word containing the short o-sound and you are not sure which letter or 
letters should be used, always check the spelling in the dictionary.” 

2. “Spelling words with the long o-sound is likely to be tricky.” Write on the board rope, 
coal, show, local, shoulder, bolt, though. “You have already built spelling groups with some 
of these spellings representing the long o-sound.” Recall the groups based on the words 
yoke, coat, shoal, broach, grow, shoulder, bold, jolt, stroll, woe. 


yoke, bloke, broke, coke, choke, joke, poke, smoke, spoke, stoke, stroke, woke 
coat, boat, bloat, float, goat, gloat, moat, throat 

shoal, coal, foal, goal 

broach, coach, poach, roach, approach 

grow, grown, blown, flown, known, shown, thrown 

shoulder, boulder, moulder, smoulder 

bold, cold, fold, gold, hold, mold, sold, scold, told 

jolt, bolt, colt, volt 

stroll, poll, roll, toll, troll 

woe, doe, hoe, toe 


“Usually when the long o-sound comes at the end of a syllable, the letter o is used alone.” 
Write local, momentum, vocal on the board. 

“When the long o-sound is heard alone, as a stressed initial syllable, the letter o usually 
represents it.” Write open, over, oval on the board. 

“Whenever you are not sure of which letter or letters to use in spelling words with the long 
o-sound, remember, check in the dictionary.” 

3. Call attention to the key words order, door; lemon, favor, and have the two ways of 
spelling to represent the same sound noted. Recall that in most words the sound of o as in 
order is represented by or. “When spelling an unfamiliar word containing this sound, try 
writing it down using the or spelling. If it looks all right, the chances are that it is correct. But if 
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there is anything about the word that suggests it might require another spelling, check with the 
dictionary.” 

“There are several other spellings used to represent the o-sound as in order. One, of 
course, is the spelling of door. Others are pour, roar, and war.” Write these words on the 
board. “These spellings have to be remembered, but fortunately this is not hard to do. We 
have already built spelling groups based on board, door, pour, roar, source, war, and worn.” 


board, hoard 

door, floor 

pour, your, four, fourth, court, course 

roar, soar 

source, course 

war, warm, warmth, warn, warp, wart, dwarf 

worn, born, corn, horn, morn, scorn, shorn, sworn, torn, thorn 


“The ar spelling as in war is easy to remember. Just as a short o-sound following w is 
usually represented by the vowel a, so the o-sound as inorder is also represented by ana in 
most words or syllables beginning with w.” Write on the board war, warm, warmth, warn, 
warp, wart, dwarf as examples. “Don't forget the exceptions though.” Write wore and worn 
on the board. 

“There is no easy way to determine the spelling of unaccented syllables, as in /emon and 
favor. These have to be memorized. Always check in the dictionary when spelling any words 
you are not absolutely sure of.” 


To sum up: 


Short o-sound: recall the various spelling groups. If it is not in one of those, try o. If it doesn’t 
look right, check in the dictionary. 

Short o-sound after w: use a 

Long o-sound at end of syllable: use o 

Long o-sound in any other position: recall spelling groups. If it is not in one of these, check in 
the dictionary. 

The or-sound as inorder: recall spelling groups. If it is not in one of those, try o. If there is any 
doubt, check in the dictionary. 

The or-sound after w: use ar. Remember exceptions wore, worn. 

Unstressed sound that may or may not be represented by o: check in dictionary. 

Always check in the dictionary if there is any doubt as to the spelling of a word. 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. 


We were optimistic, confident that Spit would coax his trolley over the course in record 
time. 

Although there were rough cobblestones and potholes, his trolley had gained momentum 
by the time he approached the corner. 

Spit’s supporters turned out on that occasion to champion their hero. 

The boy tried to be properly modest as he showed off the new trolley his father had 
bought him. 

The new trolley had a solid oak board, yellow paint, and four matching wheels. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Leslie ventured to suggest that his trolley could beat Spit’s. 

It was to be a challenge race — “Thr British Queen” versus “Egdam.” 
Spit had on a worn blue jersey; the other contestant wore red. 

The truck’s radiator was broken in a collision. 
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Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


ventured — note the ture representing the char-sound 

versus — note the er representing the er-sound as in term — the u in the unaccented syllable 

jersey — note the/ representing the j/-sound — the er representing the er-sound as in term — 
the ey ending 

contestant — note the initial syllabic unit con — the a in the unaccented third syllable 

radiator — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — thei representing the long e-sound — the 
or ending 

collision — note the o in the unaccented first syllable — the double / — the sion ending. Elicit 
the root word collide. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new words toffee andhiccup on the board. Have the pupils check in the dictionary 
to note the alternate spellings toffee, taffy, toffy; hiccup, hiccough. Explain that all these 
spellings are considered correct. 

Write the new word serge on the board. Help the students to build a spelling group — 
serge, merge, verge, emerge. 

Write stout on the board and have the pupils recall the spelling group spout, bout, clout, 
flout, gout, lout, pout, rout, scout, shout, snout, sprout, stout, trout. 


Progress Check 


Syllabication and Accent; Structural Analysis. Distribute copies of the following test for 
independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each numbered word below. Beside it, write the word in syllables and place the 
accent mark or marks. Then write the prefix, if any, the root word, and the suffix or suffixes, if 
any. 


1. collision (col li’sion) 
Prefix: Root: (collide) Suffixes: (sion) 


2. assembly (as sembly) 
Prefix: Root: (assemble) Suffixes: (ly) 


3. refuel (re fu’el) 
Prefix: (re) Root: (fuel) Suffixes: 


4. ungainly (un gain’ly) 
Prefix: (un) Root: (gain) Suffixes: (ly) 


5. elemental (el’e men’tal) 
Prefix: Root: (element) Suffixes: (al) 


6. supplication (sup’pli ca’tion) 
Prefix: Root: (supplicate) Suffixes: (tion) 


7. unrequited (un’re quit’ed) 
Prefix: (un) Root: (requite) Suffixes: (ed) 


8. metallic (met al’lic) 
Prefix: Root: (metal) Suffixes: (ic) 


9. preheating (pre heat’ing) 
Prefix: (pre) Root: (heat) Suffixes: (ing) 


10. supernatural (su’per nat’ur al) 
Prefix: (Super) Root: nature Suffixes: (al) 
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11. championship (cham’pi on ship’) 


Prefix: Root: (champion) 


12. locality (lo cal’i ty) 


Prefix: Root: (local) 


13. optimistic (op’ti mis’tic) 


Prefix: Root: (optimist) 


14. venturous (ven’tur ous) 


Prefix: Root: (venture) 


15. majestically (ma jes’ti cal ly) 


Prefix: Root: (majesty) 


16. macadamized (mac ad’am ized) 


Prefix: Root: (macadam) 


17. insignificant (in’sig nif’i cant) 
Prefix: (in) 


Prefix: (im) 


19. Canadian (Ca na’di an) 


Root: (signify) 


18. imperturbability (im’per tur’ba bil’i ty) 
Root: (perturb) 


Prefix: Root: (Canada) 


20. semitropical (sem’i trop’i cal) 
Prefix: (Semi) 


Root: (tropic) 


Suffixes: (ship) 


Suffixes: (ity) 


Suffixes: (ic) 


Suffixes: (ous) 


Suffixes: (ic, al, ly) 


Suffixes: (ize, ed) 


Suffixes: (ic, ant) 


Suffixes: (able, ility) 


Suffixes: (ian) 


Suffixes: (al) 


Dictionary Usage. Duplicate the following exercise and distribute copies to the students. 


(Answers are indicated.) 


Below is part of a pronunciation key and some words. Say each word softly to yourself and 
beside it write the dictionary symbol for the sound represented by each underlined letter. 


a as in hat e as in let 
a as in age é as in equal, 
a as in care y in pretty 
a as in barn er as in term 


i as in it 
i as in ice 


o as in hot 
0 as in open 
6 as in order 


@ as in above, taken, pencil, lemon 


ordeal (6, é, 9) 
windshield (i, 6) 
elements (e, a, e) 


inflate (i, a) 
towline (6, i) 
veil (a) 


cylinder (i, i, 2) 
novelty (0, 9, e) 
alternate (0, 9, a) 
astern (a, ér) 
exhaust (e, 0) 
antique (a, é) 


bearings (A, i) 
awe-inspiring (o, i, i, i) 
world (ér) 

fairly (a, €) 

measure (e, 9) 
enclosing (e, 6, i) 


Word Meaning. Duplicate the exercise below and distribute copies to the students. (An- 


swers are indicated.) 


For each numbered word below find in the word list a synonym or an antonym or both and 


write them on the lines. 


center 
awkward 
common 
prayer 
began 
novel 
rim 


Word List 


impatiently 
carriage 
safe-keeping 
pleasantly 
pavement 
onlooker 
unusual 


whisper 

returned 

old 

nervous 

ended 

insult | 
roar 
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Word 
. ordinary 
bellow 
. inaugurated 
antique 
skittish 
. ungainly 
. bystander 
. tribute 
. unrequited 


10. preservation 


. irritably 


12. hub 

13. macadam 
14. supplication 
15. pram 


underlined words from the rest of the sentences. 


u-sound beside the word. 


Synonym 
common) 


nervous) 
awkward) 
onlooker) 


( 
( 
( 
(old) 
( 
( 
( 


safe-keeping) 


( 
(impatiently) 
(center) 
(pavement) 
(prayer) 
(carriage) 


Antonym 
(unusual) 
(whisper) 
(ended) 
(novel) 


(insult) 
(returned) 


(pleasantly) 
(rim) 


Spelling. The following words have been suggested as special speiling words in this unit: 
mechanic, pliers, wrench, automobile, veil, ordinary, fuel, irritable, traffic, antique, novelty, 
gadget, mutilation, ventured, versus, contestant, jersey, radiator, collision. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. Most pupils may be expected to write all the sentences. With some groups it may still 
be necessary to dictate some of the complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and the 


Note. Don’t forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 


suggested words have been taught. 


1. Although he was injured in the collision, fortunately he suffered no permanent mutilation. 
2. Mother wore her blue jersey dress and her hat with the blue veil. 

3. The contestants in the sports car race had their engines checked by a mechanic. 

4. Most drivers of antique automobiles carried pliers, a wrench, and a can of fuel. 

5. Even venturing out into the ordinary daytime traffic made him irritable. 

6. He seemed to feel that driving home was a case of his car versus all other cars on the 
road. 
7. Some car owners buy all kinds of novelty gadgets for their cars. 
8. Most cars have a fancy radiator cap. 


Lesson 10 


(The Visit) 


Using the Dictionary. Write the following key words for the various u-sounds on the board: 


u as in cup, butter 
U as in full, put 


u as in rule, move 
U as in use, music 


8 as in circus, measure 


Duplicate or write on the board the following words. Direct the pupils to pronounce each 
word softly and listen for the u-sound or sounds it contains, then write the symbol for each 


suffer (u) 
cubes (u) 
looked (u) 
foolish (U) 
suppose (2a) 


reduced (u or U) 
versus (9) 
wonder (u) 
sugar (u) 

blue (iu) 
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understood (u, U) 


roughneck (u) 
few (U) 


beautiful (U, 9) soup (U) 


should (u) 
column (a) 
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Structural Analysis. Review briefly with the pupils the common ways of forming plurals. 

1. Most words simply add s to form the plural — planets, saucers, pictures, areas. 

2. Words ending in x, ch, sh, s, Ss, Z, or zz require the addition of es to form the plural — 
box — boxes; bench — benches; dash — dashes; dress — dresses; buzz - buzzes. 

3. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant change the y toi and add es to form the 
plural — body — bodies; story — stories. 

4. Some words ending inf or fe, change the f to v and add es to form the plural — /eaf — 
leaves; knife — knives. 

5. Some words require very extensive changes to form the plural — person — people; foot — 
feet; mouse — mice. 

7. Some words may be singular or plural without change — series, fish. 

Then write on the board the new words antenna - antennae. Explain that the word antenna 
comes directly from Latin, and so the Latin form of the plural is used. Note that the form 
antennas is slowly coming to be used in connection with radio and TV. 

Mention that there are a number of other words in our language that still retain the plural 
forms of the languages from which they come. The tendency today is to use s or es in the 
plural forms, but the older forms are still frequently seen. For the pupils’ interest, write on the 
board the following words which have appeared in this reading series. Note that the most 
usual plural today is given first. 


axis — axes (ak’séz) 

basis — bases (ba’seéz) 

crisis — crises (kri’séz) 

focus — focuses or foci (f0’si or fO’sé) 

genius — geniuses or genii (jé’né i). Note that genii is used only when applied to guardian 
spirits or fates. 

hippopotamus — hippopotamuses or hippopotami (hip’e pot’a mi’ or hip’a pot’a me’) 

radius — radii (ra’dé i) or radiuses 

aquarium — aquariums or aquaria (98 kwar’é 9) 

maximum — maximums or maxima (mak’se mea) 

minimum — minimums or minima (min’a me) 

medium — mediums or media (mé’dé 9). The students will be familiar with media as applied 
to the disseminators of news, advertising, etc. 

phenomenon — phenomena (fa nom’a na) or phenomenons 

index — indexes or indices (in’de séz) 

plateau — plateaus or plateaux (plat’0’) 


Spelling. Recall that words containing the various u-sounds are apt to be tricky. In spelling 
them, we have to rely on memory and should always check in the dictionary if we are not sure 
we have remembered correctly. Illustrate as follows: 

1. “In most words, the short u-sound is represented by the letter u.” Write putty, trust, suffer 
on the board. “But we cannot take this spelling for granted, for there are many words in which 
o represents the short u-sound.” Write mother, wonder, company on the board. “Sometimes, 
too, the short u-sound is represented by ou.” Write rough, cousin, trouble. 

“There is one more spelling for the short u-sound. Fortunately there are only two words in 
this group, so you shouldn’t have any trouble remembering them.” Write flood and blood on 
the board and have them pronounced. 

2. “The long u-sound is a little more certain. It is nearly always represented by the letter u.” 
Write cubes, fuel, student on the board. “The chief exceptions are the words in which ew 
represents the long u-sound. Fortunately, these can be memorized as a spelling group.” Have 
the pupils recall the spelling group based on the word knew -— knew, dew, few, hew, mew, 
new, pew, stew, yew; and note the homonyms hew, hue; ewe, yew, you. 

3. “As you will remember, the u-sound as in put is usually spelled with double o. The few 
that are spelled with u are easy to remember.” Recall the spelling group based on put — put, 
pull, full, bull, bush, push; could, would, should. 


4. “There are more spellings for the u-sound as in rule. Usually words containing this sound 
are spelled with double o, but remember the spelling groups we have made for this sound.” 
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Have the pupils recall the spelling groups based on move, fruit, brute, dune, and group: 
move, prove; fruit, suit, juice, sluice, bruise, cruise; brute, flute, jute, lute; dune, June, prune; 
group, soup, troup, trouper. Recall as well shoe, canoe; do, to who; two; through; clue, blue, 
glue; brew, chew, drew, flew, grew, strew, threw. 

5. “The sound heard in an unaccented syllable is so lightly pronounced that it is difficult to 
tell which vowel represents it; for example, column, suppose, versus. Always check in the 
dictionary if in doubt.” 


Sum up as follows: 
When spelling words containing the sounds of u — 


1. If it is a short u-sound as in cup, try the letter u. If that doesn’t look right, try o. If it still 
doesn't look right, try ou. If you are still uncertain, check in the dictionary. 

2. If it is the long u-sound as in use, recall the spelling group based on knew. If it isn’t one of 
those words, use u. 

3. If itis the sound ofu as in put, recall the spelling group based on put. If it isn’t one of those 
words, use double o. 

4. If it is the sound of u as in rule, try double o. If it doesn’t look right, recall as many of the 
spelling groups as you can of the various spellings representing the u-sound as inru/e. If it 
isn't one of those words, look in the dictionary. 

5. If it is a vowel sound in an unaccented syllable, which might or might not be a u-sound, 
check in the dictionary. 

6. Always check in the dictionary if you are not sure of the spelling of a word. 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. 


The saucer was cruising at a speed of several hundred miles an hour. 

Suddenly a funny rumbling was heard coming from the front part of the cover of the fuel 
tank. 

As the saucer moved quickly downward, he wondered if he would suffer pain and mutila- 
tion should there be a crash. 

He felt foolish as he looked at the human creatures and understood that they were 
friendly. 

He gulped down the delicious food and the cup of coffee with cream and sugar cubes in 
it. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Earth looked like a ball of putty in the sky. 

We had to get a new antenna for our TV. 

He reduced speed, then stepped on the accelerator and speeded up again. 
Earth food was tastier than the scientific compound he took in pill form at home. 
One flash of his ray flashlight could immobilize any creature. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


putty — note the u representing the short u-sound — the double t 

antenna — note the double n — the unaccented final a 

reduced — note the e in the unstressed first syllable — the c representing the soft s-sound. 
Have the pupils locate reduce in the dictionary and note the two correct pronunciations — ri 
dus’ and ri dus’. 

accelerator — note the double c, the first representing the hard k-sound at the end of a 
syllable, the other representing the soft s-sound before e — the single / — the e in the 
unstressed third syllable — the or ending. Elicit the root word accelerate. 

compound — note the initial syllabic unit com — the ou representing the ou-sound as in out 

immobilize — note the prefix im — the double m — the/ in the unaccented third syllable. Have 
identified the prefix im, the root mobile, the suffix ize. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
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(Three Ghosts) 


All Structural Analysis. Recall the importance of using structural clues in attacking new 
Noting words. Write the following lists on the board. Ask students to name the structural form which 
structural describes each word in the list. (Answers are indicated.) 
clues 


Structural Forms 
A. Word with no prefix or suffix 
B. Compound word 
C. Word with suffix 
D. Word with prefix 
E. Word with prefix and suffix 
F. Word with two suffixes 


Words 
(B) waxworks (F) effectively (E) re-echoing 
(A) sinister (A) tinder (C) embarrassment 
(C) sheepish (E) mispronouncing (A) turmoil 
(E) inaccessible (B) outset (D) disappear 
(A) accent (C) crumbly (C) gingerly 
Individual Syllabication and Accent. To give further practice in syllabicating words and placing 
Dividing words accent marks, distribute copies of the word list below, or write the words on the board. Direct 
into syllables the pupils to divide each word into syllables, if it can be divided, and place the accent mark or 
and placing marks. (Answers are indicated.) 
accent marks mee : 
stream’lined net’tles 
sin’is ter pre car’i ous ly 
mo'men tar’y in‘ac ces’si ble 
tur’moil a jar’ 
cor’ri dor ex panse’ 
a’li en es sen’tial ly 
plague ar’gu ing 
con’val es’cing in’sub stan’tial 
All Language Development. The following activity is designed to help students appreciate 
Appreciating expressions used to characterize sensory experiences. Place the following headings on the 
descriptive board and ask the students to skim the text to locate expressions that fit under each heading. 
language Since the story is fairly long, and is rich in descriptive language, it may be advisable to limit the | 


activity to the first three pages or to a set number of examples under each category. (Some 
possible answers are listed below. Accept any that the pupils can justify.) 
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Using 
syllabication 
and structural 
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Sight 
a small lattice 
half the lozenges cracked or missing 
rusty latch 
clump of stinging nettles 
a long, low corridor 
walls all cracked and peeling 
great patches of lathing bare in the ceiling 
floor was inches thick in dust 
the few boards that were showing seemed 
worm-eaten and crumbly 
the gloomy light 
a great curving flight of steps 
festooned with cobwebs 
a small bright-eyed mouse 
a tiny flurry of dust 
a massive black-painted doorway 
clouds of dust 
a blob of plaster fell from the upper ceiling 
three children — two girls and a boy 


Feeling 


a brisk gust of wind 

feeling our way 

eyes smart 

the whole house tremble 

gripping my arm 

shivers going up and down our spines 
the little hairs tingling 


Sound 


drops came pattering down 

a sinister whispering 

a rumbling of thunder 

shut with a slam 

a low creak 

a long errie sigh went echoing 
hinges groaned 

door brushed over the sill 

his voice went echoing weirdly 
a sudden ferocious clap of thunder 
a great startling peal 

a long, low whistle 


Emotion 


rather more interested 
crept gingerly 

quite calmly 

we laughed 

gasped George 

| said, smiling 

a great startling peal 
said Michael facetiously 
tension 

nervous 

freeze there in utter dismay 
quite calm and quiet 

a startled air 

as surprised as we were 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that many words are easy to spell if they are divided into 
syllables. Demonstrate by using the following words: streamlined, landrover, intonation, piti- 


fully, nettles, impact. 


“If you divide streamlined into syllables you realize that it is a compound word made up of 
two words you already know. Just write down the two words and join them together.” 

“If you divide /Jandrover into syllables, you realize that it is a compound word, of which the 
first part land is known. Write down /and and then consider rover. The syllables will indicate 
that this is a root word and a suffix. Say rove softly. The most likely spelling of the word would 
seem to be rove, and you know that the final e would be dropped before the suffix is added. 
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Write down rov, joined to /and. Then consider the suffix. The most usual form of a suffix with 
this sound is er. Write er joined to Jandrov. Look carefully at the completed word /androver. If it 
looks all right, it is likely spelled correctly. If you are not sure that the long o-sound should be 
represented by o, or if you do not feel that the er suffix is correct, check in the dictionary.” 

“If you divide intonation into syllables, you will realize that the word begins within, a syllabic 
unit you have seen often, and ends with a familiar suffix tion. This leaves only the middle part 
to figure out. When you think of the second syllable, you will realize that the long o-sound 
heard must be represented by the letter o, since it comes at the end of a syllable, and the next 
syllable must require the letter a since the long a-sound also comes at the end of a syllable. 
And so the word is easy to spell — in-to-na-tion.” 

“If you divide pitifully into syllables, you realize that it has two suffixes which you know and 
the root word is pity. You know that y usually changes to/ when a suffix is added, and so you 
write down piti and add suffixes ful and /y — pitifully.” 

“If you divide nettles into syllables you know that the consonant before /e goes with the /e in 
syllabication. You know therefore that the second syllable is spelled tles. Since the vowel 
sound heard in the first syllable is short, you are safe in assuming that there is a doublet in the 
word. To represent the short e-sound, you try the most usual spelling — the letter e. And so 
you have the word spelled correctly — nettles. If you don’t feel sure that the e in the first 
syllable is correct, check in your dictionary.” 

“If you divide impact into syllables, apply the vowel rules to each syllable and you will 
probably arrive at the correct spelling.” 

Dictate the following words slowly and clearly, being careful not to distort the pronunciation 
in any way. Pause long enough after each word for the pupils to figure out the spelling. 


downward hallway harmonious indistinct 
springy confounded transparent explanation 
expedition shivers realistically thunderclap 
festooned absolute confronted disconsolately 
preservation fanatical insignificant intensification 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


They were startled by the echo of Michael's voice. 

The house was surrounded by an expanse of lawn. 

We were intrigued by the noises in the winding corridor. 
A tremendous clap of thunder shook the house. 
The statue was balanced precariously on a wobbly pedestal. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


echo — note the e representing the short e-sound — the ch representing the k-sound — theo 
standing alone as a final syllable 

expanse — note the syllabic unit ex — the s representing the s-sound — the final silent e 

intrigued — note thei representing the long e-sound — the silent u inserted to indicate that 
the g represents the hard g-sound — the final silent e of the root word 

corridor — note the or representing the or-sound as in order — the double r — thei in the 
unaccented second syllable — the or ending 

tremendous — note the e in the unaccented first syllable — the ous spelling of the unac- 
cented final syllable. Stress the need for careful pronunciation — tri men’das. Some people 
tend to say tri men’jas. 

precariously — note the e in the unaccented first syllable — the ar representing the ar-sound 
as in care — thei representing the long e-sound — the ous spelling in the unaccented 
fourth syllable — the /y suffix 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word flurry on the board. Help the students to build a spelling group — flurry, 
blurry, curry, furry, hurry, scurry. 
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Lesson 12 


(The Substitute) 


All Structural Analysis. Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Introducing 
prefix sub 


We watched as the submarine slowly submerged. 
They sublet their apartment and moved to the suburbs. 





The West Indies have a subtropical climate. 
The committee appointed a subcommittee to look into the matter. 


Call attention to the underlined words. Discuss their meanings and have the part that is the 
same in all the words identified. Explain that sub is a prefix which imparts the following 
meanings to words: 


ahwWND — 


. under; below; as in submarine, submerge, subway 

. down; further; again; as in subdivide, sublease 

. near; nearly; as in subtropical, suburbs 

. lower; subordinate; assistant; as in substitute, subaltern 
. of less importance; as in subheading 


All Syllabication and Accent. To further the understanding of the manner in which accent 

Noting shift affects the meaning of a word, duplicate and distribute copies of the following worksheet. 
of accent Direct the students to read each pair of sentences and then divide the underlined words into 
syllables and place the accent marks. Call their attention to the fact that there will be a 
difference in the pronunciation and meaning of the underlined words in each pair of sen- 

tences. Encourage the students to consult a dictionary if necessary. (Answers are indicated.) 


il. 


Keeley’s behavior in class was an insult to the teacher. (in’sult) 
The boy could not insult the substitute. (in sult’) 





. Some of the wires on the desk projected over the edge. (pro ject’ed) . 
The teacher thought Keeley’s project was a kind of radio. (proj’ect) 


. Keeley was so firmly wedged under his desk it was difficult to extract him. (ex tract’) 
He kept an extract from a science book in his desk for reference. (ex’tract) 





. The principal was intrigued by the wires on Keeley’s desk. (in trigued’) 
He didn’t dream it was part of an intrigue with spacemen. (in’trigue) 


. School became a sort of contest between Keeley and the teacher. (con’test) 
He contested nearly everything she said. (con test’ed) 





All Word Meaning. To provide practice in using words with more than one meaning, distribute 
Understanding copies of the worksheet below. (Answers are indicated.) 


words with 
multiple 
meanings 


OANDAaAAWND — 


Read each sentence below and note how the underlined word is used in the sentence. Find 
the underlined word in the dictionary. Then in the space after the sentence, write the number 
of the dictionary definition used. 


. His desk was covered with a network of wires. (2) 

. A metallic disk was attached to each wire. (1) 

. The teacher threatened to confiscate the special ink. (2) 

. The boy stared sullenly at the ceiling after the scolding. (2) 

. The preliminary training revealed the boy’s ability. (1) 

. The decision to go to the other planet had to be voluntary. (1) 

. Training Keeley was an investment that didn’t pay off. (1) 

. The wires formed an irregular pattern on the desk. (2) 

. Keeley was inclined to make an issue out of the confiscating of his special ink. (15) 
. They offered Keeley an opportunity to work to his full capacity. (3) 
. They felt he was capable of great achievements. (1) 

. People on earth range from imbeciles to geniuses. (1) 
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recalling 
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13. They tried to recruit intelligent young people to work for them. (5) 
14. The spaceman acted as a substitute for the regular teacher. (1) 


Note. The numbers of the definitions refer to those in The Dictionary of Canadian English: 
The Intermediate Book. \f another dictionary is used, the numbers may not be the 
same. 


Spelling. Point out that the prefix sub is simply added to the beginning of a root word, with 
no change in the spelling being required. To demonstrate, write way, marine, tropical, normal 
on the board and have individuals add the prefix sub in each case. 

As with other prefixes sub helps in spelling words with this prefix. Once the prefix is 
identified, the root word may turn out to be one that is known, or one that can be spelled by 
applying structural and phonetic rules. If the spelling is in doubt, knowing the first three letters 
of the word makes it easy to locate in the dictionary. 

Have the prefix sub entered in the pupils’ lists of prefixes. 

Recall that shifting accent presents no problems as far as spelling is concerned. The 
pronunciation changes but the spelling remains the same. To illustrate, refer to the sentences 
in the Syllabication and Accent exercise above, and note that the spelling is the same whether 
the accent falls on the first or second syllable. 

In some cases, knowing that a word is subject to shifting accent could be a help in spelling. 
For example, if you wanted to write the word con test’ and were not sure which vowel to use in 
the unaccented syllable, knowing that when the accent shifts to the first syllable the word 
becomes con'test would immediately tell you that the vowel should be o. Similarly, knowing 
that pro test’ becomes pro’test when the accent shifts would tell you that the first vowel must 
be o. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. 


The contents of the book were given under main headings and subheadings. 
My brother will escort you to the subway station. 

A subcommittee was appointed to study the subject. 

They were content to sublet their house to us. 

We were inclined to object to the steep incline of the streets in the subdivision. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


A substitute janitor looked after our school for two weeks. 

The cool summer gave us little opportunity to eat out on the patio. 
They recruited students on a voluntary basis. a 
Keeley sprawled in his seat with his feet out in the aisle. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


substitute — note the prefix sub — the/ in the unaccented second syllable — the u represent- 
ing either the long u-sound or the u-sound as in rule — the final silent e 

janitor — note the / in the unaccented second syllable — the or ending 

opportunity — note the double p — the o in the unaccented second syllable — the u repre- 
senting either the long u-sound or the u-sound as in rule — thei in the unaccented fourth 
syllable. Note that the word has a primary and a secondary accent — op’por tu’ni ty. 

patio — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — thei representing the long e-sound 

recruited — note the ui representing the u-sound as in rule 

voluntary — note the o representing the short o-sound — the u in the unaccented second 
syllable — the ar representing the er-sound as in term 

aisle — note the ai representing the long i-sound — the silent s — the final silent e 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word disk on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group as 
follows: disk, brisk, frisk, risk, whisk. 
Write issue on the board and recall the little spelling group tissue, issue. 
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Progress Check 


Structural Analysis and Word Meaning. Duplicate the exercise below and distribute 
copies to the pupils for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each numbered word below and beside it write the prefix, if any, the root word, and 


the suffix, if any. 


Words Prefixes 

1. subdivision (sub) 

2. capability (none) 

3. astonishment (none) 

4. discontinue (dis) 

5. immobilize (im) 

6. sinister (none) 

7. inaccessible (in) 

8. unsightly (un) 

9. effective (none) 
10. sheepish (none) 
11. involuntarily (in) 
12. opportunity (none) 


Roots Suffixes 
(divide) (sion) 
(capable) (ility) 
(astonish) (ment) 
(continue) (none) 
(mobile) (ize) 
(sinister) (none) 
(access) (ible) 
(sight) (ly) 
(effect) (ive) 
(sheep) (ish) 
(voluntary) (ly) 
(opportune) (ity) 


Now find the meaning of each word in the list of meanings and write it beside the word. 


producing the desired effect 

that cannot be reached or entered 

a tract of land divided into building lots 
unwillingly; not done on purpose 


Words 


. subdivision 

. capability 

. astonishment 
. discontinue 
. immobilze 

. sinister 

. inaccessible 
. unsightly 

. effective 

. sheepish 

. involuntarily 
. opportunity 


OONOaAAWD — 


ay ay BA 
mpN- oO 


Meanings 


ability; power; capacity 
ugly 

embarrassed 

stop 

great surprise 

chance 

threatening; evil 

make unable to move 


Meanings 


(tract of land divided into building lots) 
(ability; power; capacity) 
(great surprise) 
(stop) 

(make unable to move) 
(threatening; evil) 

(that cannot be reached or entered) 
(ugly) 

(producing the desired effect) 
(embarrassed) 

(unwillingly; not done on purpose) 
(chance) 


Spelling. The following words have been suggested as special spelling words in this unit: 
putty, reduced, accelerator, compound, immobilze, antenna, echo, expanse, intrigued, cor- 
ridor, tremendous, precariously, substitute, janitor, opportunity, patio, recruited, voluntary, 


aisle. 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 
Most students may be expected to write all the sentences. With some groups it may still be 
necessary to dictate only a few of the complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and the 
underlined words from the rest of the sentences. 
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Note. Don't forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 
suggested words have been taught. 


1. He sat on the patio and gazed out over the vast expanse of lawn. 

2. The radio antenna on my car seems to be picking up an echo. 

3. The janitor put in a new pane of glass with putty. 

4. They recruited the spaceman as a voluntary substitute for the regular teacher. 

5. The scientists were intrigued by the tremendous opportunity the new compound offered 
for controlling disease. 

6. The boy perched precariously on the edge of a desk, then lost his balance and toppled 
into the aisle. 

7. The mechanic fixed the accelerator on my automobile. 

8. With his ray flashlight the boy from space could immobilize an enemy and reduce him to 
a helpless state. 

9. The children ventured down the winding corridor. 











Lesson 13 


(The Sneaker Crisis) 


Structural Analysis. Recall with the students the concept and form of compound and 
hyphenated compound words. Mention also that the hyphen is used to divide a word at the 
end of a line. Place on the board the headings shown below and ask the students to skim the 
story to locate words which fit under each heading. (Some examples are listed.) 


Hyphenated End-of-Line Words 

Compound Words Compounds with Hyphens 
handkerchiefs without living-room liv-ing-room 
baseball basketball Easter-egg deliber-ately 
pocketbooks outdoors long-tailed Sat-urday 
something keepsake half-way demand-ed 
somewhere anyhow cheep-cheep 
sometime madhouse double-talk 
someone bathroom dark-haired 
windowsill upstairs two-step 
cowboy inside six-and-a-half 
playroom gangway eight-thirty 
bookcase birdbait good-by 
homework maybe full-time 
ashtray nursemaid 
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Using the Dictionary. Write the following sentences on the board and have them read 
aloud. 


The missing sneaker could not be found. 
They looked upstairs and down for it. 





Call attention to the underlined words and have them pronounced again as the students 
listen to detect the vowel sound heard in each word. Have the words located in the dictionary 
and write the respellings on the board: 


found — found down — doun 


Note that, regardless of the spelling, the symbol ou is used to represent the sound. Have 
the pupils turn to the pronunciation key in the dictionary to find the key words: 


ou — as in loud, out 


Write the following list of words on the board, or duplicate it and distribute copies to the 
pupils. Direct the pupils to pronounce each word. If the word contains the ou-sound as in/oud, 
they are to put an X before the word and write the dictionary symbol ou after it. (Answers are 
indicated.) 


(X) announce (ou) (X) stout (ou) (X) compound (ou) 
(X) howled (ou) court (6) overgrown (6) 
window (6) (X) towel (ou) through (u) 
could (u) (X) cowboy (ou) (X) bough (ou) 

(X) shower (ou) thought (0) (X) allowance (ou) 


For further dictionary practice, have the pupils write the dictionary symbols for the vowel 
sounds heard in the other words, in which ou, ow, or ough do not represent the ou-sound as in 
loud. (For the teacher’s convenience, these have been indicated in the list above.) 


Language Development. To give the pupils an opportunity to note how mood can be 
conveyed by dialogue, distribute copies of the exercise below. Have the students skim the 
indicated pages to locate the passages under discussion. Then have them choose from the 
following list the word which in their opinion best reflects the mood conveyed by the dialogue. 
(Possible answers are offered, but accept any others which are appropriate.) 


triumphant condescending grateful 
sarcastic bewildered desperate 
amazed affectionate approving 
impatient dumfounded cautious 
1. Page 147. “I have to play basketball. | can’t play on the basketball court without sneak- 
ers. So | need —’ (desperate) 
2. Page 147. “Now what would my sneakers be doing outdoors, | ask you?” (sarcastic) 
3. Page 147. “Wha?” said Laurie. “Took my sneaker?” (dumfounded) 
4. Page 149. “Yeah,” he said. “Yeah, lady. I’m sure.” (condescending) 
5. Page 150. “Think, think, think,” Laurie said over me, flapping his hands. (impatient) 
6. Page 150. “Say!” Laurie looked at her admiringly. ‘““You’re charged, girl.” (approving) 
7. Page 151. “You keep sprinkling that there magic, Perfessor.” (affectionate) 
8. Page 153. “What?” | said surprised. (amazed) 
9. Page 153. “Sneaker, sneaker, sneaker!” It was Sally and Barry in glory. (triumphant) 


10. Page 153. ‘“‘We did a lot of’ — she glanced at her father — “‘blagic,” she said. (cautious) 

11. Page 153. “I’m going to go down right now on my bike and get you kids each a 
popsicle.” (grateful) 

12. Page 153. “Now let’s see,” | said. ‘I had it just a minute ago. . .” (bewildered) 
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Spelling. Point out that words containing the ou-sound as in /oud are tricky, for there is no 
way of telling, by the sound, whether the spelling should be ou as in /oud, ow as in down, or 
ough as in bough. Consequently we have to rely almost entirely on memory. Fortunately, 
many words containing this vowel sound are common words we see so often that we know 
how to spell them without thinking, or can tell at a glance whether they are spelled correctly 
when we write them down — words such as out, about, around, found, cow, down, how, 
town, crowd. 

In addition, we should note the spelling representing the ou-sound as in loud whenever we 
come across new words containing that sound, and we can aid our memory by building and 
recalling spelling groups. Recall the spelling groups built previously in this series: 


found, bound, ground, hound, mound, round, sound, wound 

house, blouse, douse, grouse, louse, mouse, spouse; house (houz), blouse (blouz) 
loud, cloud, proud, shroud 

ouch, couch, crouch, grouch, pouch, slouch, vouch 

ounce, bounce, flounce, pounce, trounce, announce 

our, hour, sour, scour, devour 

spout, bout, clout, flout, gout, lout, pout, rout, scout, shout, snout, sprout, stout, trout 
down, brown, clown, crown, drown, frown, gown, town 

flower, bower, cower, dower, glower, power, shower, tower 

growl, fowl, howl, jowl, owl, prowl, scowl, yowl 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. 


They looked all over the house but the sneakers were not to be found. 

The boy scowled when his mother handed him soap and a towel and announced that he 
must take a shower. 

The twins prowled around the rooms, then shouted proudly as they pounced on the 
missing sneaker. 

He slouched in his chair and frowned in a grouchy manner. 

The mouse crouched down and cowered when it heard the loud hoot of an owl in the 
nearby tower. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The boys had to wear sneakers in the gym. 

She put the bottle of aspirin tablets on the buffet. 

Laurie didn’t like his family criticising his friends. 

The children reserved part of their allowance to buy popsicles. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


gym — note the y representing the short i-sound. Elicit that gym is an abbreviation of 
gymnasium. 

aspirin — note the single s — the i’s in the unaccented second and third syllables 

buffet — note the double f — the et representing the long a-sound 

criticising — note thei in the unaccented second syllable. Have the uninflected form criticise 
identified, then have the root word critic noted — call attention to the fact that the final c of 
the root word changes to represent the soft s-sound before i when the suffix is added. Note 
that the word may be correctly spelled criticise or criticize. 

reserved — note the e in the unaccented initial syllable — the s representing the z-sound — 
the er representing the er-sound as in term — the final silent e of the root. 

popsicle — note thei in the unstressed second syllable — the /e ending 


Have the words entered in the pupils’ spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word bawled on the board. Elicit the uninflected form baw/ and have the 
pupils recall the spelling group based on crawl - crawl, bawl, brawl, drawl, shawl, sprawl. 
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Lesson 14 


(What's in a Name?) 


Language Development. Tell the pupils that the article “What’s in a Name?” contains 
some other words with interesting origins. 

The word pants, for example, actually comes from the name of a saint! Our word pants is 
an abbreviation of the older term pantaloons. We adopted this word from the French word 
pantalon, and the French got it from the Italian Pantalone, a masked character in comedy who 
usually wore pantaloons. The Italians, for some reason, derived the name of this character 
from Pantaleone, the name of the patron saint of Venice. And so the word came to us, from 
Pantaleone, to Pantalone, to pantalon, to pantaloons, to pants. 

The city of Nimes (ném) in France had mills which produced a certain kind of heavy cotton 
fabric which came to be called serge de Nimes. This in time was shortened to de Nimes, and 
when the name came into the English language it was run together and became denim. 

In ancient times the island of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, was noted for its copper mines. 
The Romans got most of their copper from those mines, and they called the metal cuprum, 
from the Latin name for Cyprus. Through the ages the word cuprum gradually changed until it 
arrived at the form copper, our name for the metal today. 

The word chemist is an abbreviation of the older word a/chemist. You will usually hear the 
word alchemist applied to someone in the Middle Ages who tried to change things like stone 
or lead into gold, tried to find a medicine that would cure all diseases, or specialized in mixing 
poisonous brews or love potions. Undoubtedly some alchemists did all these things, but the 
average alchemist of the Middle Ages was one who extracted medicinal juices from plants. 
This, in fact, is probably the origin of the term alchemist, for it is believed to come from the 
Greek word chymos meaning juice. 

Two words in the article come to us almost unchanged from the original Latin. They are 
material and cement. The word material comes from the Latin word materialis, a form of the 
word materia meaning stuff. Drop the is from materialis, and you have our word material. 

The Latin word for cement is caementum, the name of rough stones and marble chips from 
which mortar was made. It is easy to see how, with usage, the ae spelling was simplified to e; 
so if you take the word caementum, change the ae toe, and drop the um, you have our word 
cement. 

The word /unatic is interesting. It comes from the Latin word Juna meaning moon. The 
Greeks and Romans believed that the moon was a goddess who would cause anyone who 
offended her to become insane. Some of the superstition survives to this day, and you will 
often hear people blame some erratic or irrational behavior on the phase of the moon. The 
word /unatic literally means moonstruck or affected by the moon. 


Spelling. Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The boy wore denim pants with copper rivets on the pockets. 
The chemist is working on a new scientific compound. 
People who do strange things are often thought by others to be lunatics. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


denim — note the / in the unstressed syllable 

rivet — note the e in the unstressed syllable 

chemist — note the ch representing the k-sound — thei in the unstressed syllable 

lunatics — note the u representing the u-sound as in rule — the a in the unstressed second 
syllable — the final c representing the hard k-sound 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
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Lesson 15 


(The Emperor's New Clothes) 


Using the Dictionary. To strengthen the students’ ability to recognize dictionary respel- 
lings, write the following respellings on the board, one at a time. As each respelling is written, 
ask the pupils to pronounce it softly to themselves and identify the word. When the correct 
word is given, write it on the board beside its respelling. (Answers are indicated.) 


. swin’dlar (swindler) 

. fab’rik (fabric) 

. min’is tar (minister) 

. 8 rij’e nal’ té (originality) 

. gor’jas (gorgeous) 

. in’a sant (innocent) 

. thé’s tar (theater) 

. k6r'té or (courtier) 

. kos’tum (costume) 

. koun’sal (council) 

. | maj’a na bal (imaginable) 
. pi kdl’yer (peculiar) 

. kwol’a té (quality) 

. 8 fish’9l (official) 

. 8 kum’pa néd (accompanied) 
. 8 priv’al (approval) 

. Siz'arz (Scissors) 

_ nit’hud (knighthood) 


ts ae ary Bary ergs re ere 
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Language Development. Recall the Emperor's statement concerning the value of the 
wonderful new clothes — “I shall be able to tell the wide men from the fools.” Call attention to 
the words wise men and fools and elicit that they have opposite meanings. Recall that words 
with opposite meanings are called antonyms. Now ask if anyone can think of an antonym for 
the word antonym. When synonym is suggested elicit that synonyms are words having the 
same, or almost the same, meaning, such as big and /arge. 

Write the following words on the board and ask individual pupils to give a synonym and an 
antonym for each word. (One possible synonym and antonym are suggested for each word. 


Accept any that are correct.) 


Words Synonyms 
peculiar (strange) 
gay (merry) 
splendid (magnificent) 
stupid (unintelligent) 
possessed (had) 

faithful (loyal) 

fulfills (does) 
proceed (continue) 
crafty (sly) 

terrible (dreadful) 
swindler (cheat) 

host (crowd) 
strangers (aliens) 

in advance: (beforehand) 
delighted (pleased) 


Antonyms 
(ordinary) 
(gloomy) 

(plain) 
( 
( 


lacked) 
(traitorous) 
(neglects) 
(stop) 
(honest) 
(wonderful) 
(honest man) 
(few) 
(friends) 
(later) 
(sorry) 


Spelling. To further the ability fo identify words from their dictionary respellings and to spell 
the words the respellings represent, duplicate and distribute to the pupils the following list of 
dictionary respellings. Ask the pupils to pronounce each one softly to themselves, identify the 
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word, and write it beside the respelling. If preferred, the respellings may be written on the 
chalkboard and the students may be asked to write the words on their worksheets. (Answers 
are indicated.) 


1. sdl’jarz (soldiers) 9. pou’ar (power) 

2. wudz (woods) 10. stard (stared) 

3. wé’vor (weaver) 11. ri pét’ (repeat) 

4. bu’te fal (beautiful) 12. fath’fal (faithful) 

5. dis kuv’ar (discover) 13. mag nif’8 sant (magnificent) 
6. pri tend’ (pretend) 14. wers (worse) 

7. emp’té (empty) 15. op’ar tU’ne té (opportunity) 

8. ser tan lé (certainly) 16. ka’pa bil’a téz (capabilities) 


Have any words that are misspelled entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The swindlers pretended to weave fine cloth. 

They praised the gorgeous colors of the fabric. 

An innocent child dared to say that the Emperor wore no clothes. 
The Emperor and his courtiers were lodged in the royal suite. 
They saw a new play at the theater. 








Call attention to the underlined words and have their spelling discussed as follows: 


swindlers — note the sw blend — the e in the unaccented syllable — elicit the root word 
swindle and note the /e ending 

gorgeous — note the g representing the soft /-sound before e — the ous suffix. Elicit the root 
word gorge and note that the e is not dropped when ous is added because the word ends 
with g representing the soft j/-sound followed by e. Recall as other examples courage, 
courageous; outrage, outrageous. 

fabrics — note the c representing the hard k-sound at the end of a word 

innocent — note the double n — the c representing the soft s-sound before e — the e in the 
unstressed final syllable 

courtiers — note the our representing the or-sound as in order — the pronounced adjacent 
vowels — the / representing the long e-sound — the er ending 

suite — note the u representing the w-sound — the / representing the long e-sound — the 
final silent e 

theater — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — the e representing the long e-sound at the 
end of a syllable — the a in the unstressed second syllable — the e in the unstressed final 
syllable. Have the pupils locate the word in the dictionary and note that it may be correctly 
spelled theater or theatre. Call special attention to the pronunciation — the’s ter. The word 
is frequently mispronounced as thé a’tar. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 16 


(from Anne of Green Gables) 


Structural Analysis. To give students practice in analyzing word structure, place the 
following words and headings on the board. Guide the pupils in indicating how the suffix 
changes each root word. (Answers are indicated.) 


Words Roots Suffixes Effect of Suffix 

1. fatal fate al al changes fate from a 
noun to an adjective 

2. appearance appear ance ance changes appear from a verb to 
a noun 
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3. bronzy bronze y y changes bronze from a noun to an 


adjective 
4. directions direct tion tion changes direct from a verb to 
Ss a noun; s changes direction from 
singular to plural 
5. implicitly implicit ly ly changes implicit from an adjective 
to an adverb 
6. scrutinize scrutiny ize ize changes scrutiny from a noun 
to a verb 
7. beautiful beauty ful ful changes beauty from a noun to an 
adjective 
8. encouragement encourage ment ment changes encourage from a verb 
to a noun 
9. vigorously vigor ous ous changes vigor from a noun to an 
ly adjective; ly changes vigorous from 
an adjective to an adverb 
10. dyed dye ed ed changes dye from the present to 
the past tense 
11. truthfulness truth ful ful changes truth from a noun to an 
ness adjective; ness changes truthful 
from an adjective to a noun 
12. happiest happy est est changes happy, an adjective, 
in degree 


4 


Language Development. To note the use of descriptive words and to develop an aware- 
ness of the relationship of words, write the following on the board: obedience, effect, project, 
secret, truth, sigh. Discuss briefly the meaning of each word. (For example, obedience: the 
act or habit of doing what one is told.) Ask the students to skim the story and find the words 
that modify the ones on the board. Remind them that these latter words almost always 
precede the noun. (Answers are indicated.) 

If the maturity of the students warrant, introduce the term noun cluster. “A noun cluster 
consists of a noun plus one or more modifiers.” All of the word pairs listed below are noun 
clusters. 


1. despairing obedience, p. 164 
2. ghastly effect, p. 164 

3. worthy project, p. 166 

4. fatal secret, p. 167 

5. bitter truth, p. 167 

6. dismal sigh, p. 167 


Discuss the meaning and tone of the word pairs to point out clarity, imagery, change of 
meaning, humor, or effect. 


1. despairing obedience. This is an unusual combination. The word obedience is more 
commonly linked with words which suggest willingness or otherwise — prompt obedience, 
reluctant obedience. Obedience is usually considered a good quality, and the word 
despairing conveys Anne’s realization that even the act of being good in this instance cannot 
help her. 

2. ghastly effect. This word pair produces a very strong impression. The word effect alone, 
in the context of the story, would not add much to what went before. But when ghastly, which 
means horrible or shocking, is added, the pair reinforces the preceding description. 

3. worthy project. This word pair, and its synonym worthy undertaking, are fairly common. 
The word worthy makes it clear that the project or undertaking is a good one deserving of 
support. Anne’s use of worthy reveals how thoroughly she believed the pedlar’s story, and 
helps to excuse her disobedience in looking at his wares. 

4. fatal secret. This is another common word pair, usually used with tongue-in-cheek or 
humorous connotations. Anne’s secret was that her dyed hair turned green. The worst that 
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could happen if it were found out is that everyone would laugh at her. This wouldn't be 
pleasant, but it would do no lasting harm. The melodramatic and powerful adjective fatal, 
meaning “causing death or ruin,” coupled with such a secret, produces a touch of humor. 

5. bitter truth. This word pair suggests something that is unavoidable and hard to bear. 

6. dismal sigh. Since a sigh can be caused by so many things — pleasure, bliss, sadness, 
resignation, relief, etc. — the connotation of the word is clarified by the adjective that modifies 
it. In this word pair, the adjective dismal conveys the idea that the sigh was an expression of 
an unpleasant and gloomy emotion. 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that structural clues can be a help in spelling unfamiliar words. 
When attempting to spell such a word, they should say it softly in syllables, to see if it has any 
prefixes or suffixes they know. If it does, they can be written down with assurance, and only 
the root word will remain to be deciphered. Frequently the root word will turn out to be familiar 
also. In this case, they need simply to write down the prefix or prefixes, if any, write the root 
word, and write the suffix or suffixes, if any, making any changes in the root word that may be 
necessary. If the root word is not familiar, it can often be deciphered by applying vowel rules to 
its syllables. 

The following words are all phonetically regular and have been taken from the reader 
selections. Dictate them slowly and cleariy as the pupils write them on worksheets. Pause 
long enough after each word for the pupils to have time to decipher its spelling. 


original pretended epidemic 
feelingly patented profoundly 
repented contortion inability 
imaginable investment disconsolately 


Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Anne gave a despairing look at herself in the mirror. 

Marilla spoke sarcastically about the color. 

Anne’s vanity led her to shampoo her hair frequently. 

The thoughi of having raven black tresses was an irresistible temptation. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


despairing — note the e in the unaccented first syllable and note particularly that the word 
does not begin with the prefix dis — note the air representing the ar-sound as in care 

sarcastically — note thei in the unaccented third syllable — the a/ which is not heard in the 
pronunciation of the word — the double / 

vanity — note the ity suffix and elicit the root word vain 

shampoo — note the double o representing the u-sound as in rule 

irresistible — note the i in the unaccented first syllable — the double r — the e in the 
unaccented second syllable — the s representing the z-sound — the ible ending. Help the 
pupils to identify the root word resist, even though the prefix ir is not familiar 

temptation — note that this word is easily spelled syllable by syllable if it is pronounced 
correctly. Stress the need to pronounce the p — people tend to say tem ta’shen instead of 
temp ta’shen. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the word pediar on the board. Have the pupils find the word in the dictionary to note 
the other spelling pedd/er. Point out that both spellings are correct. 


ZS) 


Progress Check 


All Dictionary Usage. Duplicate the exercise below and distribute copies for independent 
Recognizing work. (Answers are indicated.) / 
ery Below are some new vocabulary words introduced in this unit. Beside each word are three 
respellings respellings. Pronounce each word softly to yourself, then draw a line under the respelling 
of vocabulary which correctly indicates its pronunciation. 
words 
bawled bould bold bold 
gym gim jim jim 
nursemaid nurs’mad ners’mad’ ners’ mid 
buffet buf a’ buf’a buf’et 
aspirin as’pe rin as pir’ing as pe rin’ 
denim da nim’ dé’nim den’im 
reverse rev’arz ri sérv’ ri vérs’ 
outrageous out’rag’é ous out ra’jes ut ra’jas 
sideburns sid’bérnz’ sid’bérnz’ sid’ birnz 
impostor im pos’ter im post’ or im’pes ter 
suite sut swit swet 
gorgeous gér’gé as gér’jous gér’jes 
sarcastically sar kas’ti ka lé sar kas’tik lé sar’'kas tik’lé 
warrani wor’ent war’ont war ant’ 
shingle shin’gal shing’gal sing’gal 
passionately pas’é an a’ta lé pash’nat lé pash’en it lé 
All Structural Analysis. Distribute copies of the following exercise for independent work. 
Adding suffixes (Answers are indicated.) 
MG eaGlilehe Read each word and the directions beside it. Then add a suffix to change the word as 
function of di 
irected. 
root words | 
Suffixes 
al ed ing ize 
ance en ity ly 
ation er ive ous 
1. reserve — add a suffix to change reserve from a verb to a noun. (reservation) 
2. critic — add a suffix to change critic from a noun to a verb. (criticize) 
3. outrage — add a suffix to change outrage from a noun to an adjective. (outrageous) 
4. swindle — add a suffix to change swindle from a verb to a noun. (swindler) 
5. origin — add a suffix to change origin from a noun to an adjective. (original) Now add 


another suffix to change the adjective to an adverb. (originally) 
. tempt — add a suffix to change tempt from a verb to a noun. (temptation) 
. shingle — add a suffix to shingle to change the verb from the present tense to the past 
tense. (shingled) 
8. repent — add a suffix to change repent from a verb to a noun. (repentance) 
9. detect — add a suffix to change detect from a verb to a noun. (detective) 
10. nature — add a suffix to change nature from a noun to an adjective. (natural) Now add 
another suffix to change the adjective to an adverb. (naturally) 
11. admire — add a suffix to change admire from a verb to an adjective. (admiring) Now add 
another suffix to change the adjective to an adverb. (admiringly) 
12. allow — add a suffix to change allow from a verb to a noun. (allowance) 
13. short — add a suffix to change short from an adjective to a verb. (shorten) 
14. popular — add a suffix to change popular from an adjective to a noun. (popularity) 
15. excess — add a suffix to change excess from a noun to an adjective. (excessive) Now add 
a suffix to change the adjective to an adverb. (excessively) 


N © 
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Spelling. The following words have been suggested as special spelling words in this unit: 
gym, aspirin, buffet, criticising, reserved, popsicles, denim, rivets, chemist, lunatics, swind- 
lers, gorgeous, fabrics, innocent, courtiers, suite, theater, despairing, sarcastically, vanity, 
shampoo, irresistible, temptation. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the students write them on work- 
sheets. Most students may be expected to write all the complete sentences. With some 
groups it may still be necessary to dictate a few complete sentences only, selected by the 
teacher, and the underlined words from the rest of the sentences. 


Note. Don't forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 
suggested words have been taught. 


. Today the gym was reserved for the star athletes. 
. Mother bought a buffet to match our dining-room suite. 
. The stage of the theater was decorated with gorgeous fabrics. 
. The swindlers found the temptation to cheat the innocent victim irresistible. 
The chemist made up a special shampoo for me. 
The king criticised the courtiers for their vanity. 
. The child’s popsicle melted and dripped on his new denim jacket. 
. The construction foreman said sarcastically that only a lunatic would order such small 
rivets for that job. 
9. The despairing woman took two aspirins to steady her nerves. 
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Lesson 17 


(Saving Guatemala’s Grebes) 


Structural Analysis. To review syllabicating and accenting, place the words below on the 
chalkboard. Call students to the board to divide each word into syllables and mark the 
accented syllable or syllables. (Answers are indicated.) 


dis’ ap pear’ing con’ser va’tion 
u’su al ly dwin’dle 

rel’ic gov’ern ment 
out’let a live’ 

de crees’ un’der wa’ter 
vil’lage su’i cide 

pit’i ful pop’u la’tion 
ba’sis sub merged’ 


Call attention to the secondary accents in disappearing, conservation, and population and 
ask students to suggest other words which also have secondary accents. (pres’i den’tial, 
ad’ap ta’tion, ir’re sist’i ble) 

Using the Dictionary. Write the following sentences on the board: 

A game warden was appointed. 
They used a wooden decoy to attract the grebes. 





Call attention to the underlined words and note the vowel sound which is heard in each. 
Lead the pupils to generalize that oi and oy represent the same vowel sound. Have the 
dictionary symbol and key words for this sound located in the pronunciation key of the 
dictionary and write them on the board. 


oi — oil, voice 
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Write the following words on the chalkboard. Have each one located in the dictionary and 
write its respelling beside the word. (Answers are indicated.) 


adenoids (ad’9 noidz’) annoy (2a noi’) 
foil (foil) enjoy (en joi’) 
hoist (hoist) loyal (loi’ l) 
exploit (eks’ploit) destroy (di stroi’) 


Word Meaning. To give the students practice in using clues provided in the contest, 
duplicate and distribute the following independent activity. (Possible answers are indicated for 
the context clues. Accept any that are correct.) 


Look at each word below and then find it on the page indicated at the left. Read the text 
near the word to find a word or phrase which is a clue to its meaning and write it beside the 
word. In some cases it may be necessary to go back a paragraph or read on a paragraph or 
two to find the clues. In the blank below the word write its meaning without looking in the 
dictionary. 


























Page Word 
172 pitiful Clues: (little colony .. . dwindled . . . three 
hundred ... to... eighty) 
Meaning: 
1738 conservation Clues: (try to save it) 
Meaning: 
7 suicide Clues: (drown itself) 
Meaning: 
173 adaptation Clues: (grew double . . . developed legs set far back) 
Meaning: 
174 ballast Clues: (bulk remains underwater . . . high waves) 
Meaning: 
175 warden Clues: (for help... game .. . explaining the 
importance) 
Meaning: 
5 decrees Clues: (prohibited . . . limited) 
Meaning: 
175 refuge Clues: (bass-free) 
Meaning: 
175 decoy Clues: (wooden) 
Meaning: 





Spelling. Write on the board appointed and decoy and note that there is no way of telling, 
by sound alone, which spelling is required. 

Remind the pupils that there are some fairly reliable rules to follow when the spelling of this 
sound is involved. 


1. “If a word ends in the oj-sound, you can be sure the oy spelling is correct.” Write annoy, 
destroy, employ on the board as examples. 

2. “If the o/-sound comes within a word, then the spelling is usually o/.” Write moisture, 
exploit, embroidery, boil on the board. “There are a few exceptions to this rule which 
have to be memorized as they are met.” Write /oyal, royal, oyster, voyage on the board. 
“And remember particularly the tricky exception Jawyer, which doesn't use either o/ or 
oy.” 

“These are the rnost common exceptions to the rule and there are not too many of 

them for you to remember. Apart from these, you can be fairly sure of being correct if 

you use the o/ spelling for the oi-sound when it comes within a word.” 
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and difference between each new word and the underlined word or expression. (Answers are 
indicated.) 


Words and Meanings 








extend — stretch out reject — refuse to take, use, believe, etc. 
evidently — plainly; clearly delicacy — a choice kind of food 
uproar — a loud and confused noise csr he Reagan 
me . naughty — bad; not obedien 

presumably — as may reasonably be sup fortnight — two weeks 

posed 

Sentences 

1. He held out his hand in friendship. (extended) 

2. There was a noisy disturbance in the monkey cage. (uproar) 

3. He refused to accept the wormy apple. (rejected) 

4. He obviously wanted some excitement. (evidently) 

5. The chimp was scolded for his bad behavior. (naughty) 

6. He was probably looking for more rocks. (presumably) 

7. He regarded sweet biscuits and grapes as choice foods. (delicacies) 

8. They planned to leave for England in fourteen days. (a fortnight) 

9. It was a most unusual happening. (occurrence) 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that most prefixes are simply added to the beginning of a root 
word with no change in the spelling of the root. Demonstrate by writing forefinger, disarm, 
reconsider on the board and having the root word of each identified. 

Recall that knowing common prefixes can help us to spell prefixed words in two ways. If a 
prefix is identified in an unfamiliar word, that part can be written down with confidence and 
attention can be directed to the root word. If the root word is familiar, it can be written down 
confidently, for there will be no change in its usual spelling. If the root is unfamiliar, its spelling 
can often be arrived at by applying structural and phonetic rules. If it should turn out that the 
spelling of the root word cannot be determined by clues or rules, knowing the spelling of the 
prefix can help in locating the word quickly in the dictionary. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


He was unwilling to go near even a nonpoisonous snake. 

The chimp sat hunched in the semidarkness of the van and glared his displeasure at the 
uncomfortable journey he had had. 

His forehead was wrinkled with impatience as he waited for me to refill his mug. 

The expenses of taking the chimp to England were prepaid. 

Midmorning shoppers were amazed when a chimp walked into the supermarket. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The chimpanzee liked bananas and other delicacies. 

The naughty creature presumably intended to repeat the offence. 
For the chimp to refuse biscuits was an unheard of occurrence. 
The chimp seemed to be an expert at bowling. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


chimpanzee — note the in the unaccented first syllable — the z representing the z-sound — 


the double e. Have the pupils locate the word in the dictionary and note that there are two 
pronunciations for it — chim’pan zé’ or chim pan’zé. 


bananas — note that every second letter in this word is a — that the word is easy to spell; all 


you have to remember is when to stop 
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delicacies — elicit the singular form delicacy. Note thei in the unstressed second syllable — 
the a in the unstressed third syllable — the first c representing the hard k-sound before a, 
the second c representing the soft s-sound before y 

naughty — note the au representing the short o-sound — the silent gh 

presumably — note the prefix pre — the s representing the z-sound — the two suffixes able 
and ly 

occurrence — note the o in the unstressed first syllable — the double c — the ur representing 
the er-sound as in term — the double r — the ence suffix. Have the root word occur 
identified. 

bowling — note the ow representing the long o-sound 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word reject on the board and help the pupils recall the spelling group abject, 
deject, eject, inject, object, project, reject, subject. 


Lesson 19 


(The Trail of the Sandhill Stag) 


Structural Analysis: Word Meaning. To aid students in the ability to recognize root words 
and prefixes, place the following chart (with an example) on the board, and have the pupils 
complete the chart independently, using their dictionaries if necessary. When the activity is 
completed, allow time for discussing answers and for correcting errors with the group. (Write 
the headings and words only on the board. Answers are indicated.) 


Word Meaning of Word 
without without and with 
Word Prefix Prefix Prefix 
1. unfrozen un frozen frozen: turned to ice 


unfrozen: not hardened by cold 


2. discontinue dis continue continue: keep on; go on 
discontinue: put an end or stop to 


3. re-enter re enter enter: go into; come into 
re-enter: go in again 


4. impersonal im personal personal: individual; private 
impersonal: referring to all or any persons, 
not to any special one 


5. infamous in famous famous: very well known 
infamous: having a very bad reputation 


6. predawn pre dawn dawn: the break of day 
predawn: just before the break of day 


7. foresee fore see see: perceive with the eyes; realize 
foresee: see or know beforehand 


8. semicircle semi circle circle: ring; something round 
semicircle: the half of a circle 


9. midnight mid night night: the time between sunset and sunrise 
midnight: the middle of the night 


10. supernatural super natural natural: produced by nature; normal 
supernatural: above or beyond what is natural 
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Language Development. Distribute copies of the following exercise to the pupils. After the 
assignment has been completed independently, discuss the sentences with the students. 
(Answers will vary.) 


Skim the pages listed below to find each expression and consider carefully the sentence in 
which it appears. Then explain in your own words what each expression means. 


Page 185. the endless groves and glades 

Page 185. Yan’s hunter's heart was all afire 

Page 185. the great glory 

Page 186. their howls were a hunting cry 

Page 186. strained his own in an effort to see some form to shoot at 

Page 186. the demands of his everyday world 

Page 187. the trail again grew hot 

Page 187. in a fear-winged flight 

Page 188. they saw a dark shadow pass over the summit hill into the silent night 

Page 189. among them a great, broad bed and a giant track that only one could have made 

Page 190. the rifle leaped but sank again 

Page 190. his clenched teeth eased, his legs, bent as if to spring, relaxed, and like a man he 
stood erect 

Page 192. a whole new understanding of the Stag came flooding into his mind 

Page 192. as a mere flying target or as butcher-meat 

Page 192. to range the piney hills 


Spelling. Recall that vowels in unstressed syllables can cause difficulty in spelling because 
they are usually spoken so lightly that it is almost impossible to tell which vowel letter is used 
to represent the sound. Knowledge of prefixes, suffixes, and initial syllabic units is of some 
help. These are usually unstressed syllables, and if the pupils have taken the trouble to 
memorize their spellings, they will know which vowel is required. Knowing the root word may 
help too. For example, in spelling the word pitiful, the pupils should know that the vowel in the 
suffix is u. If they know that the root word is pity, they should know that the y would be 
changed to i before the suffix was added, and so will know that the vowel in the unstressed 
second syllable must be /. 

There are many words, however, that do not contain such clues to spelling, and one must 
rely on memory for the correct vowels to use in unaccented syllables. It was suggested 
previously that the pupils read one or two pages of handy reading material each day, pick out 
all the words with unstressed, lightly spoken syllables, and notice which vowel is used in each 
one. Encourage those pupils who are following this practice to continue, and urge those who 
are having difficulty in spelling to begin. Explain that this practice will familiarize them with the 
spelling of most of the common words that fall in this category. 

Careful pronunciation can also give help in spelling words with unstressed syllables. In 
many instances it is possible, without distorting the pronunciation or imparting a stilted or 
artificial effect to speech, to pronounce unstressed vowels with enough of their vowel sound to 
indicate which vowel is used. For example, in pronouncing the word banana it is possible to 
indicate a slight short a-sound in the first and last syllables, rather than carelessly saying 
buh-nan-uh. 

Have the pupils practice saying the following words, giving a slight indication of the vowel 
sound in the underlined syllables rather than the uh-sound: chorus, final, ancient, alert, target, 
lesson, effort, splendor. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


The law prohibits the hunting of deer except during a certain season. 

The stag finally made no effort to avoid its enemy. 

The stag was definitely familiar with the region. 

It was a magnificent creature that stood regarding him with unflinching spirit. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the students’ lists of difficult words. 
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Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


He anticipated that it would take all his energy to follow the stag. 

He saw the wisdom of not burdening himself with too much equipment. 
The stag gazed at him with its great lustrous eyes. 

He recalled the howling chorus of the pursuing wolves. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


anticipated — note the a in the unstressed first syllable — the c representing the soft s-sound 
before / — the / in the unstressed third syllable 

energy — note the er in the unstressed second syllable — the g representing the soft/-sound 
before y 

wisdom — the s representing the z-sound — the o in the unaccented syllable 

burdening — note the ur representing the er-sound as in term — the e in the unaccented 
second syllable 

lustrous — have the root word /Justre or /uster identified and note that the e is dropped before 
ous is added. Have the pupils find the root word in the dictionary and note that both 
spellings are correct. 

chorus — note the ch representing the k-sound — note the u in the unstressed syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 20 


(Ngorongoro Conservation Area) 


Using the Dictionary. Point out to the pupils that through the ages the various languages 
have had names for most of the animals we know today, and that most of the names we use 
have been borrowed or carried over from these languages. In the course of time spellings and 
pronunciations may have changed, but it is usually possible to trace the development of the 
modern name back to its beginnings. Suggest that it might be interesting to find out about 
some of the animal and bird names mentioned in the article. 

Explain that the quickest and easiest way to do this is to use the etymological code 
included in most senior dictionaries. These dictionaries include the etymology, or history, of 
the entry words, usually appearing right after the pronunciation or at the end of the entry, 
enclosed in square brackets. To save space the names of the various languages are usually 
abbreviated. The meanings of the various abbreviations can be found in the list of abbrevia- 
tions located at the beginning or end of the dictionary. 

To illustrate, ask the pupils to locate the word beaver in a senior dictionary and find the 
etymology of the word in the square brackets [AS. beofor]. Have them look in the list of 
abbreviations to find AS. — Anglo-Saxon. 

List some of the most common abbreviations on the board and have the pupils find the 
meaning of each one in the list of abbreviations: 


L. (Latin AS. (Anglo-Saxon) It. (Italian) 
Gr. (Greek) Ar. (Arabic) Pg. (Portuguese) 
F. (French) Afr. (African) D. (Dutch) 
OF. (Old French) Sp. (Spanish) S. (South) 


Then present the following words, one at a time, on the chalkboard. Have the pupils find 
each one in the senior dictionary and note the etymology. Help them to decipher the code and 
arrive at the derivation of the word. (If the senior dictionary available uses the symbol > 
instead of the abbreviation fr., explain that it means “from.”) 


elephant [OF. olifant, fr. L., fr. Gr. elephas, elephantos, ivory, elephant] (Means: We get the 
name from the Old French word olifant. It came into Old French from Latin, and into Latin 
from the Greek word elephas, elephantos, meaning “ivory” or “elephant.”) 
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lion [OF. lion or lean, fr. L. leo, leonis, fr. Gr. leon] (Comes to us from Old French lion or leon. 
Came to Old French from the Latin word leo, leonis, and to Latin from the Greek word 
leon.) 

seal [AS. seolh] (Comes to us from the Anglo-Saxon word seolh) 

wildebeeste [S. Afr. D., fr. D. wild, wild + beeste, beast] (This is a South African Dutch word, 
which comes from the Dutch words wild meaning ‘‘wild’” and beeste meaning “beast.”’) 

rhinoceros [L., fr. Gr. rhinokeros, -otis, fr. rhis, rhinos, the nose + keras, horn] (Comes from 
the Latin word which was taken from the Greek word rhinokeros, rhinokerotis. This was 
made up of two Greek words rhis, rhinos meaning “the nose” and keras meaning “horn.” 
In other words, the original Greek word meant “an animal with a horn on its nose.”) 

hippopotamus. [L., fr. Gr. hippopotamos, fr. hippos, horse + potamos, river] (Comes from 
Latin, which was taken from the Greek words hippos, meaning “horse” and potamos, 
meaning “river.” In other words, the Greeks called the animal a river horse.) 

sheep [AS. scep, sceap] (Comes from the Anglo-Saxon word scep, sceap) 

eagle [OF. egle, aigle, fr. L. aquila] (Comes from the old French word eg/e or aigle, which 
came from the Latin word aquila.) 

vulture [OF. voltor, voutour, fr. L. vulturius, fr. vultur] (Comes from the Old French word voltor 
or voutour, which came from the Latin word vulturious, which in turn came from the Latin 
word vultur. It is interesting to note that the modern form vulture resembles the original 
word vultur more closely than the intervening forms.) 

flamingo [Pg. flamingo; Sp. flamenco] (May have come from either the Portuguese word 
flamingo or the Spanish word flamenco.) 

egret [F. aigrette, egret, tuft of feathers] (Comes from the French word aigrette meaning 
“egret” or ‘tuft of feathers.’’) 

gazelle [fr. Ar. ghazal] (Comes from the Arabic word ghazal.) 

giraffe [F. girafe, fr. Lt. giraffa, fr. Ar. Zirafah, zarafah.] (Comes to us from the French word 
girafe, which comes from the Italian word giraffa, taken from the Arabic word zirafah or 
zarafah.) 

hyena [L. hyaena, fr. Gr. hyaina, fr. hys, hog] (Comes from the Latin word hyaena, which was 
taken from the Greek word hyaina. This word was developed from the Greek word hys, 
meaning “hog.”) 


Make certain that the pupils understand that the etymology is given of all words in the 
dictionary and not just of the names of animals. To demonstrate, have them locate conserve, 
harem, shrub ina senior dictionary and note and interpret the etymology of each. They should 
arrive at something as follows: 


conserve [OF. conserver, fr. L. conservare, fr. con + servare, to guard] (Comes from the Old 
French word conserver, which came from the Latin word conservare. This was made up 
of the Latin prefix con and the Latin word servare, meaning “to guard.”) 

harem [Ar. harim, orig. anything forbidden or sacred] (Comes from the Arabic word harim 
whose original meaning was “anything forbidden or sacred.”) 

shrub [AS. scrybb, shrubbery] (Comes from the Anglo-Saxon word scrybb, meaning “shrub- 
bery.”) 


Note. This lesson was based on Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, which gives a 
detailed etymology of the words. If another senior dictionary is used, the lesson 
may have to be adapted. 


Spelling. Recall with the pupils the way to go about spelling an unfamiliar word and 
summarize the procedure as follows: 


1. Say the word softly to yourself. 
2. Make sure you are pronouncing it correctly. 
3. Say the word softly in syllables. 
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4. Think, “Is it a compound word?” 
a. If it is a compound word, divide into its parts. 
b. If you know how to spell both parts, write them down, joined together. 
c. If you know one part, write it down. Then say the other part softly and use the clues you 
have learned to spell it. Join the two parts together. 

5. Think, “Does the word have prefixes and suffixes that | know?’ 

a. If the word has prefixes and suffixes, write them down. 

b. Think about the root word. Is it a word you know? If so, write it down and add the 
prefixes and suffixes, making any changes in the root word that may be necessary. 

c. If you do not know the root word, say it softly to yourself and use the clues you have 
learned to spell it. Write it down and add the prefixes and suffixes. 

6. If the word is not a compound and has no prefixes or suffixes that you have learned, say it 
softly in syllatles. Think about each syllable in turn, and use clues you have learned to 
help you to spell it. As you decide on the spelling of each syllable, write it down. 

7. Look at the word closely after you have written it down. Notice if it has any parts that may 
be tricky. If it has, check the spelling in the dictionary. 

8. Always check in the dictionary if you are not sure a word is spelled correctly. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Workers in conservation areas help to maintain the environment. 

A female lion is called a lioness. 

Fertilizer helps grass and plants to grow. 

| brought back photographs of animals as souvenirs of the safari into the conservation 
area. 

That circle is three inches in diameter. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


maintain — note the ai representing the long a-sound in both syllables 

female — note the e representing the long e-sound at the end of a syllable 

fertilizer — note the er representing the er-sound as in term — thei in the unstressed second 
syllable — the two suffixes ize and er. Have the root word fertile identified. 

souvenirs — note the ou representing the u-sound as in rule — the e in the unaccented 
second syllable — the j/ representing the long e-sound. Have the word located in the 
dictionary and note the two pronunciations sii’ve nér’ and sii’ve nér’. 

safari — note the a in the unaccented first syllable — thei representing the long e-sound. Call 
particular attention to the fact that the word ends inj, which is not an English word ending. 

diameter — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — the/ representing the longi-sound at the 
end of a syllable — the e in the unaccented third syllable — the er ending 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
Write the word conserve on the board and have the pupils locate it in the dictionary to note 
that there is a shift of accent when the word is used as a noun. 


Write the new word crane on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group — 
crane, bane, cane, Dane, Jane, lane, mane, pane, plane, sane, vane, wane. 

Write pounce on the board and have the pupils recall the spelling group ounce, bounce, 
flounce, pounce, trounce, announce. 


Progress Check 


Syllabication and Accent. Distribute copies of the following test for independent work. 
(Answers are indicated.) 
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Divide each word below into syllables and place the accent mark or marks. 


. rustle (rus’tle) 
. apart (a part’) 


. ballast (bal’last) 
. pitiful (pit’i ful) 
. target (tar’ get) 


NO OF WD — 


. diameter (di am’e ter) 


. maintain (main tain’) 


8. 

S). 
10. 
le 
12. 
13. 
14. 


hoofmark (hoof’mark’) 
presumably (pre sum’a bly) 
female (fe’male) 
conservation (con’ser va’tion) 
refuge (ref’uge) 

equal (e’qual) 

adaptation (ad’ap ta’tion) 


Structural Analysis. To test the pupils’ recognition of root words and affixes, distribute 
copies of the following exercise. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each numbered word and note whether it has a prefix, one or more suffixes, or both. 
Write the prefix, if any, on the first line beside the word. Write the root word on the second line, 
and write the suffixes, if any, on the next lines. 


Word 
. pitiful 
. foretell 
. occurrence 
. ungainly 
fitfully 
. boundless 
. originality 
. immobilize 
. disbelief 
10. inaccessible 
11. subway 
12. lustrous 


CONAN AWD = 


13. fertilizer 

14. metallic 

15. midstream 

16. freakish 

17. citizenship 

18. boyhood 

19. nonsense 

20. imperturbability 


Prefix 
(fore) 


(un) 


(mid) 


(non) 
(im) 


Root Word Suffixes 
(pity) (ful) 
(tell) 
(occur) (ence) 
(gain) (ly) 
(fit) (ful) (ly) 
(bound) (less) 
(origin) (al) (ity) 
(mobile) (ize) 
(belief) 
(access) (ible) 
(way) 
(lustre 
or luster) (ous) 
(fertile) (ize) (er) 
(metal) (ic) 
(stream) 
(freak) (ish) 
(citizen) (ship) 
(boy) (hood) 
(sense) 
(perturb) (able) (ility) 


Dictionary Usage. Distribute copies of the following test for independent work. (Answers 


are indicated.) 


Read each word and the three respellings which follow it. Draw a line under the respelling 
which correctly indicates the pronunciation of the word. 


. diameter 
. chorus 

. bowling 
. refuge 

. Safari 

. energy 

. delicacy 
. decree 

. wisdom 
10. sparsely 
11. occurrence 
12. suicide 
13. pounce 


OANDAAWN — 


da’mea ter 
kér’es 
bou’ling 

ri fuz’ 
saf’a ré 
en’ar jé 
da lik’a sé 
dek’re 
wiz’dem 
spar’sa le 
6’ke rens 
si’sid 
pouns 


di’o mé’t r 
chér’as 
bdl’ing 

ri fug’ 

sa fa’ri 

a ner’jé 
del’a ka sé 
de’kré 
wis’dem 
spars’le 
ok’e renz 
se wis’ad 
punz 


di am’a tar 
chérz 
bol’ing 
ref’dj 

so fa’ré 

en er gé’ 
da lish’a sé 
di kre’ 

wis dom’ 
sparz’lé 

@ kér’ens 
si’a sid’ 
puns 


All 
Spelling test 


Spelling. The following words have been suggested as special spelling words in this unit: 
conservation, prohibits, suicide, multiplied, refuge, warden, chimpanzee, bananas, del- 
icacies, naughty, presumably, occurrence, bowling, anticipated, energy, wisdom, burden- 
ing, lustrous, chorus, maintain, female, fertilizer, souvenirs, safari, diameter. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 
Most students should be able to write all the complete sentences. With some groups it may 
still be necessary to dictate a few complete sentences only, selected by the teacher, and the 
underlined words from the rest of the sentences. 


SCOMONOAORWD = 


—_ 


ide 
2s 


Note. Don’t forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 
suggested words have been taught. 


. A game warden guided the safari through the conservation area. 

. Metallic disks, two inches in diameter, were presented to us as souvenirs of our visit. 
. The naughty chimpanzee took refuge in the back of his cage. 

. Not even bananas and other delicacies could coax him out. 

. Presumably he anticipated a spanking for his behavior. 

. Fertilizer is needed to maintain the richness of the soil. 














The law prohibits suicide. 





. The dress was made of lustrous material. 
. Without enemies, some animals would multiply until they exhausted the food supply. 








The project was carried out with more energy than wisdom, burdening all who took part 
in it. 

The bowling club’s dance is a yearly occurrence. 

They were entertained by a chorus of female voices. 
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Index of Word-Study Skills 


Dictionary Skills 


Abbreviations: 248 
Alphabetizing: 69, 205 
Etymological code: 248-249 
Interpreting Dictionary Respellings: 202-203, 233, 236, 236-237, 240, 242, 251 
Listing dictionary uses: 204, 244 
Noting homograph entries: 195 
Organization of a dictionary and glossary: 205, 222, 244 
Recognizing dictionary marks or symbols 
short vowel: 196-197, 201, 202-203, 205-206, 218, 222, 223 
long vowel: 196-197, 201, 202-203, 205-206, 218, 222, 223 
a: 196-197, 202-203, 222 
a: 196-197, 202-203, 222 
€: 205-206, 222 
6: 218, 222 
sounds of ou: 233 
u, 223 
ui: 223 
schwa: 201, 205-206, 218, 222, 223 
Selecting appropriate meaning: 195, 229-230 
Using a dictionary diagram: 205 
Using a dictionary to check or find spelling, pronunciation, and meaning: 28, 41, 69, 70, 
126, 150, 169, 196, 198, 198-199, 202, 207, 210, 214, 215, 219, 220, 225, 228, 229, 233, 
237, 244, 245, 248, 250 
Using entry words: 205 
Using glossary: 205 
Using guide words: 205, 244 
Tests: 202-203, 222, 240, 251 


Phonetic and Structural Analysis 


Recognizing vowel sounds in words and syllables 
long and short: 196-197, 198-199, 201, 201-202, 206, 206-207, 218, 219-220, 222, 223, 
224-225, 233, 236, 237, 240, 251 
plain and murmur diphthongs: 196-197, 206, 207, 218, 219-220, 222, 233, 234, 236, 237, 
240, 251 
Irregular vowel sounds’ 196-197, 206, 206-207, 219-220, 222, 223, 224-225, 234, 236, 
237, 240, 242, 251 
irregular plural forms: 224 
in unaccented syllables: 198, 200, 202, 207, 218, 219-220, 222, 223, 225, 236, 237, 240, 
247, 251 
Effect of affixes on meaning: 237-238, 240, 246 
Prefixes 
developing prefixes: sub, 229, 230, 231, 251 
reviewing and recognizing un, dis, en, mis, im, in, mid, com, con, fore, non, re, semi, 
super, pre: 208, 213, 221-222, 228, 231, 239, 243-244, 245, 246, 251 
Recognizing root words: 208, 221-222, 231, 237-238, 246, 251 
Reviewing and recognizing compound words: 199-200, 226, 227-228, 232 
Reviewing and recognizing hyphenated words: 228, 232 
Reviewing and recognizing regular plural forms: 224; retention of original-language plural 
forms: 224 
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Suffixes 
developing suffix ity, ility: 193-194, 203, 208, 212, 216-217, 221-222, 231, 239, 240, 251 
developing suffix ic: 214, 217, 221-222, 239, 251 
reviewing and recognizing suffixes s, es, ed, ing, er, or, est, ful, ness, ly, y, less, tion, 
hood, ant, ent, our, able, ible, ward, ist, sion, ment, ous, ship, al, ance, ence, age, ize, 
an, ian, ish: 203, 208, 213, 216-217, 225, 228, 237-238, 239, 240, 251 
reviewing and recognizing changes in root words when suffixes are added: 195, 199, 
200, 215, 224 
Tests: 203, 221-222, 222, 231, 240, 251 


Syllabication and Accent 


Application of: a part of every spelling lesson 
Accent 
in words governed by syllabication rule 3: 193-194 
placing: 212, 221-222, 226, 229, 250-251 
primary and secondary: in spelling, 213; noting words with, 193-194, 221-222, 226 
shifting: effect on meaning, 229; effect of on vowel sounds, 230; noting, 200, 230 
Syllabication 
clues to spelling: 213, 227-228, 239 
identifying number of syllables: 199 
reviewing and applying rules of 
chart: 211 
rule 1, governing single-syllable words: 211-212, 226 
rule 2, governing compound words: 211-212, 226, 227-228, 250-251 
rule 3, governing words with prefixes and suffixes: 211-212, 221-222, 226, 227-228, 
250-251 
rule 4, governing words with adjacent or double medial consonants: 211-212, 221-222, 
226, 227-228, 250-251 
rule 5, governing words beginning with a single vowel: 211-212, 226, 250-251 
rule 6, governing words with single medial vowels pronounced alone: 211-212, 221-222, 
250-251 
rule 7, governing words in which a single consonant comes between two vowels: 
211-212, 221-222, 226, 250-251 
rule 8, governing words ending in a consonant and Je: 211-212, 221-222, 226, 227-228, 
250-251 
rule 9, governing words with adjacent vowels pronounced separately: 211-212, 221-222, 
226, 250-251 ‘ 
Tests and practice exercises: 194, 221-222, 250-251 


Spelling 


Applying phonetic, structural, and syllabication rules to specific words: 249-250; and a part 
of every spelling lesson 

Building spelling groups: 196, 202, 210, 216, 219, 228, 230, 250 

Compound words’ 227-228 

Listing misspelled words in personal lists of difficult words: a part of every spelling lesson 

Noting alternate spellings: 210, 221, 234, 237, 239 

Recalling spelling groups: 196, 206-207, 207, 210, 216, 219, 220, 221, 224, 230, 234, 246, 
250 

Root changes when suffixes added, reviewing: 200 

Special spelling words: in every spelling lesson 

Spelling notebooks: a part of every spelling lesson 

Using syllabication clues to spelling: 227-228, 239 
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Vowels in unstressed syllables: 247 
Words containing a-sounds 

long a: 197-198 

short a: 197 

a as in care: 198 

a as in far: 198 

unstressed a: 198 
Words containing diphthongs ou and ow: 234 
Words containing e-sounds 

short e: 206-207 

long e: 206-207 

er as in term: 206-207 
Words containing /-sounds 

short i: 201 

long /: 201-202 

unstressed /: 202 

y as short: 201 

y as long /: 202 
Words containing irregular vowel digraphs: 198, 201, 206-207, 219-220, 224-225 
Words containing irregular vowel sounds: 219-220 
Words containing o-sounds 

short 0: 219 

long 0: 219 

O as inorder: 219 
Words containing of and oy: 242-243 
Words containing u-sounds 

short u: 224, 225 

long u: 224, 225 

U as in put: 224, 225 

u as in rule: 224-225 

unstressed u: 225 
Words ending in /e: 228 
Words represented by dictionary respellings: 236-237 
Words with shifting accent: 230 
Words with prefixes and suffixes: 209, 213, 227-228, 239, 245 
Words with prefix sub: 230 
Words with primary and secondary accent: 213 
Words with suffix ic: 215 
Words with suffix ity, lity: 195 
Writing dictated words and sentences: a part of every spelling lesson 
Tests: 204, 210-211, 223, 231-232, 241, 252 


Word Recognition and Meaning 


Assessing use of words in sentences: 174-175 

Defining words and phrases: 9, 14, 19, 21, 24, 41, 46, 48, 51, 79, 126-127, 150, 169, 170, 
188, 197, 244 

Discriminating between words of similar configuration: 31-32, 57-58, 83, 85, 109-111, 
136-137, 175-176 

Encouraging independent word attack: 10, and a part of every lesson 

Explaining in own words: 28, 56, 69, 70, 80, 122, 124, 150, 172, 186, 247 

Matching words and definitions: 201, 214-215, 231, 244-245 

Meeting new words in context: 10; and a part of every lesson 

Noting and understanding homographs: 195 

Noting and using words with multiple meanings: 194-195, 195 
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Noting effects of affixes on word meaning and function: 193, 208, 214, 216-217, 229, 
237-238, 240, 243-244, 246 

Recognizing affixed forms: see under Phonetic and Structural Analysis 

Using context clues to word meaning: 174-175, 194-195, 242 

Using dictionary to find or verify word meaning: 70, 150, 169, 196, 200, 204-205, 210, 214, 
229-230, 244 

Using dictionary to find pronunciation: 198-199, 200, 204-205, 225, 229-230, 244, 250 

Using glossary to find or verify word meaning and pronunciation: 10, 16, 22, 26, 42, 47, 53, 
55, 68, 74, 77, 95, 100, 104, 125, 127-128, 132, 149, 154, 160, 167, 205 

Tests: word meaning, 174-175, 203-204, 222-223, 231, 240; word recognition, 31-32, 
57-58, 83-85, 109-111, 136-137, 175-176 


Extending and Enriching Vocabulary 


Antonyms: 199, 203-204, 222, 236 

Classifying words and phrases: 56, 212, 226-227, 232 

Compound words: 199, 226 

Denotation and connotation: 206 

Enrichment words: 10; and throughout the reading lessons 

Figurative language: 11, 48, 82, 186, 209, 247 

Forming new words by adding or substituting phonetic elements: 193-194, 196, 200, 202, 
203, 208, 210, 214, 216, 216-217, 221, 221-222, 226, 228, 229, 230, 231, 237-238, 240, 
243-244, 246, 250 

Homonyms: 199 

Noting and using colorful verbs: 51 

Noting and using descriptive words and phrases: 16, 17, 21, 47, 52, 67, 102, 158, 169, 185, 
190, 238-239, 247 

Noting dialect: 80 

Noting double meaning: 53, 56 5 

Spelling notebooks: 196, 199, 200, 202, 208, 210, 214, 216, 221, 225, 228, 230, 234, 235, 
237, 239, 243, 246, 248, 250 

Synonyms: 43, 51, 76, 197, 199-200, 203-204, 222, 236 

Synonymous expressions: 49, 197 

Word association: 217-218, 238-239 

Words derived from other languages: 212-213, 224, 248-249 

Word origins: 126, 235 
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Index of Comprehension, Research, and Study Skills 


Defining Specific Purposes for Reading: 42, 75, 96, 101, 150, 188; and a part of every 
reading lesson 


Extending and Enriching Vocabulary: see Index of Word-Study Skills 


Locating Information 


Composing and using questions to guide research: 13, 70, 98 
Finding supporting proof for opinions: 9, 25, 190 
In films: 162, 192 
In legends of pictures: 151 
In library: 30, 70, 129, 133, 152, 157, 162, 172, 186, 192 
In museums: 50 
In research center: 157 
Noting and using headings and subheadings: 27-28, 69, 168 
Reading a map: 150, 161, 168, 172 
Reading pictures: 6, 21, 64, 70, 92, 118, 131, 144, 151, 152, 155, 169, 170, 171, 182 
Selecting pertinent reference books: 71-72, 163-164, 172 
Skimming 
to find answers to questions: 30 
to find details building suspense: 80, 102, 190 
to find examples of alliteration, contrast, comparison, flashback, simile, and other literary 
devices: 14, 56, 83 
to find examples of informal speech: 14, 19, 24, 80, 107, 157 
to find humorous parts and expressions: 49, 76, 156, 157 
to find information: 97, 99, 152, 172 
to find main ideas: 55, 124, 152, 172 
to find specific lines, pages, passages, details, or events: 13, 54, 55 
to find specific words, phrases, and sentences: 28, 51 
to find supporting details: 80, 152, 172 
to note descriptive words, phrases, or passages: 16, 83, 102, 156, 191 
to note mood: 102 
to note pictures: 71 
to prepare for dramatization: 49 
to refresh memory of story: 189 
to relate text to pictures: 191 
to select favorite passages: 74 
to summarize or outline: 80, 124, 152, 172 
to support inferences: 123 
to verify answers: 30, 71 
Through interviews: 74 
Using a card catalogue: 25-26, 127; Dewey Decimal System, 54, 127 
Using a dictionary: see under Dictionary Skills in Index of Word-Study Skills 
Using an encyclopedia: 13, 21, 69, 126, 144, 152, 162, 172; cross references, 172 
Using the glossary: 169, 170 
Using an index: 172 
Using other sources of information: 21, 41, 49, 69, 70, 98, 126, 133,, 144, 152, 157, 162, 
172, 191, 192 
Using table of contents: 11, 27, 75, 105, 150, 159, 172 
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Organizing Information 


Drawing up rules: 21, 79 

In booklets: 126, 157, 186 

In charts: 171, 173 

In comic-strip form: 52, 54, 76 

In diagrams: 157, 173, 191 

In displays: 49, 50, 70, 98, 182 

In dramatic form: 49, 106, 129 

In form of directions or instructions: 132 
In picture dictionary: 69 

Into reports: 21, 70, 74, 98, 133, 144, 152, 153, 157, 169, 172, 173 
Listing: 21, 25, 47, 49, 56, 122, 123, 191 
Making models: 157 

Making outlines: 70, 152-153, 173 
Noting use of subheadings: 27-28 

On a map: 172 

On posters: 54, 152 

Planning: 50, 129, 172 

Recording observations: 50 

Sequence, arranging or recalling events in: 14, 71, 85 
Summarizing: 124 

Taking notes: 11, 97, 173 

Tape recording: 157 

Under headings: 80, 97 

Understanding time concepts: 85 


Critical Reading 


Classifying: 45, 56, 79, 85, 97, 108, 191 
Comparing 
attitudes: 166 
characters: 13, 17, 18, 166 
early cars: 70 
experiences: 9 
human and animal characteristics: 16, 157 
ideas: 188 
moods: 46 
poems: 46 
story characteristics: 129-130 
versions of poems: 149 
versions of stories: 156 
Discriminating between 
beliefs and predictions: 108 
formal and informal speech: 14, 19, 24-25, 80, 107, 124 
main and subordinate ideas: 98, 124 
past and present: 50, 70 
possible and improbable: 102, 111 
true and false: 71, 99, 135 
Evaluating 
author's opinion: 156, 159, 166 
author's technique: 162, 169 
characters: 9, 43, 44, 108, 133, 157-158, 190, 191 
chimpanzee as a pet: 157 
courses of action: 12, 17, 19, 24, 43, 123, 151, 161 
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diction: 57 

games: 43, 191 

humor: 49, 53, 76, 156-157 

illustrations: 13, 47, 64, 69, 129, 156, 182, 191 
importance of clothes: 129 

importance of conserving wildlife: 152 
methods of transportation’ 74, 76 

mood in poems: 46 

parts of stories and poems: 48, 74, 76, 83, 155, 156, 168, 191 
poems: 9, 46, 53 

relationship of selections to themes: 58, 108, 150 
sound pictures: 56, 83 

sources of information: 71-72, 163-164, 173 
statements: 17, 79, 99, 134, 135 

stories: 21, 111, 132 

story details: 80-81, 162-163 

story endings: 52, 78, 105, 122, 162 

titles: 108, 118 

versions of stories and poems: 30 

word pictures: 46, 55, 83 

words: 56 


Creative Reading and Thinking 


Composing titles and captions: 21, 126, 144 

Conjecturing, speculating, and predicting outcomes: 9, 18, 64, 73, 92, 101, 106, 111, 122, 
133, 149, 151, 155, 162, 188, 190, 191 

Creative dramatics: 21, 26, 76, 98, 133, 135, 152, 157 

Creative writing: see under Creative Writing in General Index 

Discussing a hypothetical situation: 11, 13, 83, 92, 102, 151, 169, 188 

Dramatization: 49-50, 106-107, 129 

Dramatic reading: 13, 19, 25, 123 

Extending a story idea: 12, 25, 26, 27, 41, 52, 54, 98, 106, 126, 162, 191 

Inferences, drawing and supporting: 9, 12, 15, 16, 18, 21, 23, 24, 29, 41, 43, 48, 49, 52, 56, 
57, 64, 67, 69, 70, 73, 74, 75, 79, 82, 83, 95, 97, 98-99, 101, 102, 105, 106, 121, 122, 
123, 126, 129, 133, 133-134, 148, 151, 155, 157, 161, 166, 169, 170, 171, 185, 190-191 

Inferring character traits: 9, 17, 18, 25, 44, 74, 79, 128, 157-158, 161, 190-191 

Inferring feelings: 9, 12, 16, 18, 23, 43, 44, 48, 49, 52, 76, 97, 101, 105, 123, 133, 156, 161, 
190 

Interpreting through art: 21, 30, 47, 54, 56, 67, 70, 76, 79, 83, 95, 102, 123, 152, 157, 162, 
191 

Interpreting through movement: 55, 56 

interpreting through music: 47, 50, 56, 107 

Judgments, opinions, conclusions, expressing and supporting: 9, 12, 13, 17, 23, 24, 27, 43, 
Amo OOM Ol OS Mm OOM a le OOOO wl COM OO mI GO-1G4eloe nn OOmlOOnmmLOVemlOo: 
161, 162, 162-163, 166, 169, 185, 191 

Noting and applying theme concepts: 29, 30, 58, 145, 149 

Pantomime: 55 

Pictures, “reading”: 6, 21, 64, 92, 118, 144, 151, 169, 170, 171, 182 

Reacting to characters: 43, 44 

Reacting to pictures: 13, 16, 64, 69, 70, 92, 118, 129, 144, 155, 182, 191 

Reacting to what is read: 9, 12, 21, 27, 43, 46, 48, 75, 78, 101, 105, 122, 155, 161, 188 

Relating reading to life: 9, 12, 13, 17, 21, 29, 70, 74, 76, 102, 121, 123, 129, 133, 151, 156, 
161 

Relating text to pictures: 16, 129, 131, 191 

Retelling from another point of view: 19 
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Sensory perception: 56, 67, 83, 107 ee 
Sequals, composing: 25, 162, 191 
Storytelling: 149 
Suggesting alternate St 78, 106, 191 





Index of Literary Appreciation Skills 


Alliteration: 56, 83 

Appreciating and understanding literary expression: 56, 82, 191, 247 

Appreciating expressions characterizing sensory experiences: 226-227 

Assonance: 56, 185-186 

Author’s attitude to subject: 156, 166 

Author's meaning and purpose, noting and understanding: 9, 14, 15, 19, 28, 41, 56, 67, 
80-81, 108, 159, 162, 169 

Author's style, noting: 45, 51, 56, 80, 102, 103, 156-157, 159, 169, 185-186, 191, 197, 208, 
226-227, 247 

Author’s technique, noting: 14, 18, 19, 24, 41, 44, 49, 51, 80, 80-81, 102, 107, 108, 
156-157, 159, 162-163, 169, 185-186, 197, 206, 208, 233, 238-239 

Characterization: 9, 12, 17, 18, 23, 25, 43, 107-108, 128, 157-158, 190-191; change in 
character, 23, 24, 108; change in attitude, 106, 161, 166 

Characters, comparing: 13, 18, 74, 166 

Choice of words, appreciating: 159, 206, 226-227, 238-239, 247 

Choral reading and speaking: 54, 56 

Comparing stories, versions of stories, types of stories, poems, and songs: 30, 46, 
129-130, 149, 156 

Contrast and comparison: 50, 56, 67, 157 

Descriptive passages, finding: 83, 156, 157, 191 

Descriptive words and phrases, noting, suggesting, and using: 16, 17, 21, 25, 43, 47, 51, 
157, 169, 185, 189, 238-239 

Double meanings, noting and understanding: 53 

Encouraging children to read: 25, 30, 41, 70, 102, 129, 132, 135, 158, 162, 186-187, 192 

Evaluating stories, passages, titles, poems, verses, and story endings: 46, 78, 105, 111, 
162 

Favorite stories, passages, poems, verses, choosing: 13, 46, 55, 56, 76, 135, 155, 156 

Feelings, noting and inferring: 9, 12, 16, 18, 23, 43, 44, 48, 49, 52, 76, 97, 101, 105, 123, 
133; 161, 166 

Figurative language, appreciating: 48, 186, 209, 247 

Flashback: 14 

Format, noting: 27, 131 

Foreshadowing: see under Plot below 

Functions of an introduction’ 168-169 

Headings and subheadings, use of: 27-28, 168 

Humor: analyzing, 49, 54, 156-157; enjoying, 53, 76, 135 

Illustrations, considering role of: 129, 151, 156, 191 

Idioms: 44-45 

Learning about types of literature: fable, 29; factual article, 168; fairy tale, 127-130; haiku, 
120-121; limericks, 135; newspaper article, 26-27; radio-play format, 106-107 

Listening to poetry: 9, 15, 41, 46, 53, 54, 55, 56, 67, 73, 82, 102, 109, 121, 148, 159, 165, 
166, 166-167, 169, 185 

Listening to stories: 78, 101, 144, 155 

Literary devices: 67, 159, 209; see also under names of devices 

Metaphor: 186, 209 

Mood, noting: 46, 47, 67, 102, 233 

Noting colorful, informal speech: 14, 19, 24-25, 44-45, 80, 108, 124, 197 

Noting connotations of words: 206 

Noting effect of word relationships: 238-239 

Noting how mood is conveyed by dialogue: 233 

Noting narrator: 18, 19, 25 

Onomatopoeia: 56 ° 
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Personification: 186, 209 
Plot: 80, 103, 188-189 
climax: 18, 80, 108, 163, 188-189 
conflict or problem’ 80, 108, 188-189 
denouement: 80, 108 
divisions: 80 
foreshadowing: 103, 166, 189 
relation of story details to plot: 80-81, 162-163 
subplots: 188-189 
Point of view: 13, 18, 19, 25, 27 
Reacting to what is read: 9, 10, 21, 27, 43, 46, 75, 78, 101, 105, 155, 161, 188 
Reading various types of material: 
animal stories: 155-158, 160-163 
biography: 69 
comic strips: 51-52 
fable: 28-29, 30 
fictional stories (general): 10-16, 16-20, 21, 22-25, 42-45, 48-50, 77-81, 121-123, 
132-134 
folk and fairy tales: 127-130 
haiku: 120-121 
informational articles: 68-69, 70, 125-127, 150-153, 168-172 
instructions: 130-132 
limericks: 134 
longer story: 187-191 
nonsense and jokes: 53-54, 57 
poetry: 9, 15, 16, 41, 46, 47, 53, 54, 56, 67, 73, 82, 109, 159, 166, 185, 186 
reference books: see under Locating Information in Index of Comprehension, Research, 
and Study Skills 
science fiction: 95-97, 100-103, 105-108 
true experiences (humorous): 74-77, 155-158 
words to songs: 148 
Relating selections to theme: 29, 30, 58, 108 
Similes: 44-45, 56, 209 
Sound pictures, appreciating: 56, 83 
Surprise endings: 21, 52 
Suspense: 80, 102, 190 
Symbolism: 74 
Time and place setting: 50-51, 83, 85, 95, 107, 162, 174 
Word pictures, appreciating: 46, 55, 83 
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General Index 


Activities: see under heading Exploring 
Further Afield throughout the lesson 
plans 

Alphabetizing: 69, 205 

Analysis, phonetic and structural: see Index 
of Word-Study Skills 

Antonyms: see under Extending and En- 
riching Vocabulary in Index of Word- 
Study Skills 

Art: appreciating illustrations, 56; artist’s 
technique, 13; collecting and displaying 
pictures, 49, 56, 126, 182; collecting car- 
toons relating to language usage, 52; 
displaying pupil art work, 49, 70, 102; de- 
signing driving costumes, 70; drawing 
comic strips, 52, 54, 76, 157; drawing or 
painting pictures of own rooms, 123; 
drawing racing trolleys, 79; evaluating il- 
lustrations, 13, 47, 64, 69, 129, 155, 156, 
182, 191; illustrating creative writing, 30, 
121; illustrating poems, 47, 56, 67, 83, 
95; illustrating posters and brochures, 54, 
152; illustrating research projects, 49, 
126, 152, 191; illustrating stories, 21, 
102, 162; illustrating words, 56; making 
an illustrated dictionary, 69; making mod- 
els of racing trolleys, 79; reading pictures, 
6, 38, 51-52, 64, 69, 69, 70, 92, 118, 144, 
150, 151, 152, 169, 170, 171, 182 

Attitude towards: acceptance by groups, 19; 
appearance, 132, 133; being alone, 19; 
beings from other planets, 96; bullies, 18; 
cars, 69; chimpanzees as pets, 157; 
chores, 54, 123; collecting antique cars, 
76; demonstrativeness, 27; elephants, 
169; failure, 21; the future, 101, 102, 111; 
handicapped persons, 17, 18, 19; hunting 
for sport, 161, 162, 166; individual effort, 
151; nature, 47; new or fine clothing, 121, 
129, 133; one’s own planet, 105, 106; 
parents and grandparents, 9, 12, 13, 24, 
123, 133; pigeons, 165, 166; pretence, 
128; purchased and homemade articles, 
79; responsibility, 23, 24, 123; school, 79; 
secrets and private thoughts, 43; siblings, 
15, 16, 23; space travel, 102; space vehi- 
cles, 96; those who have wronged one, 
43; violence in sports, 191; weather, 46, 
47; wildlife, 161, 162, 166; zoos and 
natural environment, 156 

Auditory perception of: alliteration, 83; al- 
ternate pronunciations of words, 
198-199, 225, 230, 245, 250; assonance, 
185-186; choice of words and details in 


poetry, 159; contrasting sounds in poetry, 
159; correct pronunciation, 237; dictated 
words and sentences, 195, 198, 200, 
202, 204, 207, 210, 211, 213, 215, 220, 
223, 225, 228, 230, 231, 234, 235, 239, 
241, 243, 245, 247, 250, 252; dictionary 
respellings, 236, 236-237, 240, 251; ef- 
fects of line length in poetry, 67, 159; ir- 
regular vowel sounds, 196, 197, 199, 
Ail, sy ZO), Zc, Lal}, Zl, 220, 
224-225, 230, 237, 239, 243, 246, 250; 
primary accent, 193, 211, 213, 215, 241: 
primary and secondary accent, 194, 211, 
213, 230, 241; pronunciation clues to ir- 
regular spelling, 195; pronunciation of 
words and names, 155; pronunciation 
when affixes are attached to root words, 
195, 198, 215; rhythm in limericks, 135; 
shifting accent, 200, 215, 229, 230; slur- 
red speech, 53-54, 57; sounds rep- 
resented by consonant digraphs, 196, 
213, 228, 235, 248; sounds represented 
by consonants, 196, 198, 200, 202, 208, 
PNG) APA), Psy PRG, Palsy, Psy, Zeke), 26), 
245-246, 248; sounds represented by 
vowels, 196, 196-197, 197-198, 198, 201, 
201-202, 203, 205-206, 206-207, 209, 
213-214, 215-216, 218, 219, 221, 222, 
223-224, 224-225, 225, 227-228, 228, 
230, 233, 234, 235, 237, 239, 241-242, 
242, 243, 246, 248, 250; tune of a song, 
149; vowel sound in unaccented sylla- 
bles: 196, 197, 198, 199, 201, 202, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 216, 221, 225, 230, 234, 
235, 237, 239, 243, 246, 247, 248, 250 


Books: compiling booklets, 126, 157, 186; 


encouraging reading of, 25, 30, 41, 70, 
rey TO, Ash see aby, ier, WG, Ge 
recommended, 8, 40, 41, 66, 94, 120, 
146-147, 184; selecting appropriate re- 
ference, 71-72, 163-164, 172; using re- 
ference, 13, 70, 98, 126, 133, 152, 157, 
162, 191 


Bulletin board: 182 


Character training: appreciation for those 
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who serve us, 82-83; dislike of violence in 
sports, 191; fairness, 43; foolishness of 
pretence, 128, 129; getting along with 
van, pales ales Zeke V22, Wes, aisisie 
gratitude, 23, 24, 29; helpfulness, 24, 29; 
importance of friends, 19; individuality, 
19; kindness, 23, 24, 81; kindness to 
animals, 162, 166; loyalty, 106, 107; per- 


severance, 21; respect for opinions of 
others, 159, 161; responsibility, 13, 24, 
106, 123, 151; sensitivity for another’s 
point of view, 12, 18, 27, 75, 161; sym- 
pathy for the handicapped, 17, 19; under- 
standing of others, 23, 105, 106, 
190-191; value of personal effort, 151 

Charts: balance of nature, 171; spelling 
procedure, 249-250; structural analysis 
and word meaning: 246; syllabication 
rules, 211; uses of dictionary, 204 

Classifying: see under Critical Reading in 
Index of Comprehension, Research, and 
Study Skills 

Comprehension: see under Comprehen- 
sion in Index of Comprehension, Re- 
search, and Study Skills 

Concepts: a few words may not tell a cor- 
rect story, 52; appreciation of beauty is an 
individual thing, 159; conservation is im- 
portant, 152, 168, 170; if you are afraid to 
admit that you don’t know something for 
fear of appearing foolisn, you will end up 
appearing even more foolish, 128, 129; in 
order to understand another person you 
must “walk in his or her shoes” for a 
while, 11, 12, 13; it is important to do what 
one can, 151; it takes courage to be 
friends with someone who is different, 17; 
little friends may prove great griends, 29; 
much can be accomplished by individual 
effort, 151; nature preserves a balance so 
that all species may survive, 144, 169, 
171, 172; people often will not admit their 
lack of knowledge for fear of seeming 
foolish and will pretend to be knowledge- 
able to cover up their ignorance, 128, 
129; using devious means to get informa- 
tion may give the wrong story, 52; wild 
animals are living creatures and not 
merely sporting targets, 162, 165-166; 
wild animals not harmful to man should 
not be killed for sport, 161, 165-166; you 
don’t own something unless you’ve made 
it or earned it, 79 

Consonant, consonant blend, and conson- 
ant digraph sounds: see under Phonetic 
Analysis in Index of Word-Study Skills 

Contents, using table of: see under Locat- 
ing Information in Index of Comprehen- 
sion, Research, and Study Skills 

Context clues, using: see under Word Rec- 
ognition and Meaning in Index of Word- 
Study Skills 

Crafts: see under Art 

Creative dramatics: 21, 26, 76, 98, 133, 
Uctes, ates, Whey 
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Creative movement: 55, 56 

Creative writing: advertisements: 70, 152; 
alternate endings to stories, 106; another 
episode for a story, 191; another story 
episode based on a summary paragraph, 
191; answering letters as an advice col- 
umnist would, 27; captions, 126, 144; 
composing an alternate ending for a 
comic strip, 52; composing comic strips, 
54, 76, 157; description of a classroom as 
seen by a spaceman, 97; descriptive con- 
trasting passages, 52; diary entries, 13, 
83; drawing up rules, 21, 79; extending 
story idea from another point of view, 13; 
haiku poems, 121; letters, 27; limericks, 
135; newspaper headlines, 129, 191; 
newspaper reports, 129, 191; notebook 
entries about story characters, 43; parag- 
raphs, 9; phrases making comparisons, 
16; poems, 9, 16, 47, 56, 95, 121, 160, 
186; rewriting comic strip story, 52; rewrit- 
ing a fable with more descriptive details, 
30; rewriting paragraphs, 98; rewriting a 
poem in story form, 74; rewriting story as 
a radio play, 106; rewriting story from 
another point of view, 19, 162; rewriting 
stery in stage-drama form, 49, 129; se- 
quels, 25, 162; stories, 21, 49, 102, 123, 
157; stories inspired by comic strips, 
news items, magazine articles, etc.: 52, 
98 


DISCUSSIONS lice london Onelecomen 
43, 52, 69, 74, 76, 78, 79, 96, 102, 105, 
111, 123, 125, 129, 132, 133, 144, 149, 
1501525156157, 59 aoe G2umiOGE 
172, 188, 191; and a part of every lesson; 
polite behavior during, 161 

Displays: 54, 70, 98, 102, 157, 182 

Dramatic reading: 13, 19, 25, 76, 123 

Dramatization: 49-50, 106-107, 129; see 
also Creative dramatics 

Drawing: see Art 


Entertaining: 50, 54, 107, 157 

Enunciation: 24, 45, 53-54, 57, 80, 101, 
107, 124, 196, 228, 239, 247 

Evaluating: see under Critical Reading in 
Index of Comprehension, Research, and 
Study Skills 

Excursions: 50, 76, 172 


Films and filmstrips: 40, 66, 94-95, 120, 
147-148, 184-185 

Following directions: 131; and a part of 
every lesson 


Games, drawing up rules for: 21, 79 
Generalizations, making and recalling: 128, 


on 4 
a 


172, 193, 198, 199-200, 211, 214, 216, 
224, 232, 243; and in nearly every spel- 
ling lesson 

Guide book, suggestions for using: 6-7, 
38-39, 64-65, 92-93, 118-119, 144-145, 
182-183 


Illustrations: see Art 

Index of Comprehension, Study, and Re- 
search Skills: 257 

Index of Literary Appreciation Skills: 261 

Index of Word-Study Skills: 253 

Individual differences, providing for: 6, 7, 
10, 11, 38, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 92, 94, 118, 
120, 123, 124, 129, 133, 146-147, 156, 
157, 184, 186, 187, 190-191 

Interests, reading: 8, 16, 25, 30, 40, 41, 63, 
66, 94, 102, 120, 129, 132, 135, 146-147, 
152, 162, 184, 192 

Interviews: 74 


Library skills, developing: 25-26, 54-55, 
71-72, 127, 163-164 

Library, using the: 30, 132, 152, 157, 162, 
186, 192 

Listening: to appreciate humor, 53; to ap- 
preciate sound pictures, 56; to appreciate 
word pictures, 46, 55, 155, 185; to begin- 
ning paragraphs of a selection, 150; to 
compare humorous and non-humorous 
versions of a story, 156; to compare 
moods of poems, 46; to compare own 
ideas with author’s, 149, 159; to creative 
writing, 13, 21, 98; to detect assonance, 
186; to detect vowel sounds, 196-197, 
198, 201, 205-206, 218, 222, 223, 233, 
241-242; to determine type of story, 155; 
to dictated words and sentences, a part 
of every spelling lesson; to enjoy 
dramatizations, 157; to find answers to 
questions, 101; to follow-up activities, 17, 
79, 80, 102, 129; to music, 47, 50, 56, 
107, 129, 149; to note accent, 193, 194, 
212; to note authors’ ideas, feelings, at- 
titudes, etc., 9, 15, 41, 82, 95, 129; to 
note change in pronunciation when some 
affixes are added, 195; to note descrip- 
tions of sights and sounds, 67; to note 
details of radio-play technique, 107; to 
note difficulty of identifying vowel sounds 
in unstressed syllables, 198, 201, 247; to 
note effectiveness of alliteration, 83; to 
note literary style and technique, 159; to 
note spelling irregularities, 195, 215; to 
note syllables and affixes, 239, 249-250; 
to note words of song, 148; to oral read- 
ing, 9, 13, 15, 16, 41, 46, 47, 53, 54, 56, 
102, 121, 186, 191; to poetry, 9, 15, 41, 
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46, 53, 54, 55, 56, 67, 73, 82, 95, 102, 
148, 159, 165, 166-167, 169, 185: to rec- 
ognize dictionary respellings, 236, 
236-237; to research reports, 74, 98, 152, 
157, 169, 170, 171, 172; to retelling of 
stories, 19; to select casts for dramatiza- 
tions, 50, 107; to select correct words in 
vocabulary tests, 57-58, 83-85, 109-111, 
136-137, 175-176; to share another’s en- 
joyment of favorite passages, poems, 
word pictures, etc., 13, 16, 41, 54, 55, 74, 
76, 83, 135, 191; to story introductions, 
23, 42, 105, 132, 155, 161; to supporting 
passages in text, 123; to tape recordings, 
107; to teacher-read stories, 78, 101, 
144-145, 155 


Miming: see Creative movement 

Music: enjoying, 129; listening to, to learn 
tune, 149; noting use of, in radio plays, 
107; selecting, 47, 50, 56, 107 


Oral expression: a part of every lesson 

Oral reading: in choral arrangement, 54, 56; 
in dramatic fashion, 13, 19, 25, 123; in 
unison, 54, 186; of captions, 145; of de- 
scriptive lines or passages, 83, 102, 191; 
of dictionary and glossary definitions, 
150, 170, 196; of favorite passages, 
poems, lines, etc., 13, 54, 74, 76, 135; of 
favorite word pictures, 55, 83; of follow-up 
activities, 17, 19, 69, 79, 80, 129; of intro- 
ductory paragraphs, 11, 23, 42, 105, 132; 
of “Knock, knock” jokes, 53; of poems, 9, 
15, 16, 41, 46, 53, 54, 56, 121, 135, 186; 
of research reports, 74, 98, 133, 152, 
153, 157, 169, 170, 171, 172; of sen- 
tences containing words with specific 
vowel sounds, 233; of specific passages, 
54, 126; of stories, 30; of supporting evi- 
dence of opinions, inferences, etc., 13, 
123; of words, in alphabetic order, 205; of 
words, to determine syllabic division and 
accent, 193-194; to bring out humor, 53; 
to try-out for dramatic roles, 50, 107; 
using appropriate expression, 16, 41, 56, 
123, 186 


Paragraphs: reading introductory, 11, 17, 
21, 23, 42, 48, 96, 101, 105, 122, 132, 
161, 188; rewriting, 98; writing, 9, 126 

Picture clues: 155 

Pictures: collecting, 95, 126, 182; display- 
ing, 70, 102, 157, 182; evaluating, 47, 
129, 131, 156, 191; noting artist’s techni- 
que, 13, 129; reading and interpreting, 6, 
16, 38, 52, 56, 64, 69, 70, 92, 118, 131, 
144, 150, 152, 155, 169, 170, 171, 182 


Planning: 49, 76, 106, 129, 172 

Poems: ‘Mrs. Peck-Pigeon,” 165; “The 
Pheasant,” 166-167 

Poetry: alliteration in, 56, 83; appreciating 
figurative language in, 56, 82; assonance 
in, 56; choral reading and speaking, 54, 
56; comparing characters in poem and 
story, 13, 166; comparing poems, 46; 
composing poems, 16, 56; dramatizing 
and miming, 56, 135; enjoying humor and 
nonsense in, 53; evaluating, 9, 46; finding 
and sharing, 16, 41, 135; haiku, 121; illus- 
trating, 47, 56, 67, 83, 95, 121; inferring 
poet’s feelings, 9, 16, 56, 166, 169; 
limericks, 92, 135. listening to, 9, 15, 41, 
46, 53, 54, 55, 56, 67, 73, 82, 92, 95, 148, 
159, 165, 166, 167, 169; making sound 
effects for, 47; matching with music, 47, 
56, 149; noting contrasts in, 56, 67, 159; 
noting descriptive words and phrases in, 
16; noting details in, 73, 148, 159; noting 
form of, 67; noting main ideas in, 55, 166; 
noting mood in, 46, 47; noting 
onomatopoeia in, 56; noting poet’s tech- 
nique, 56, 67, 159; noting rhythm and 
tempo, 159; noting sound pictures in, 56, 
83; noting symbolism in, 74; noting use of 
similes in, 56; noting variations in ver- 
sions, 149; noting word pictures in, 46, 
55, 56, 83; reading favorite parts, 74; 
reading orally, 9, 15, 16, 41, 46, 47, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 135, 159; reading silently, 53, 
74, 135, 148, 159, 166; relating poem and 
picture, 16, 47; retelling in own words, 
149; rewriting in story form, 74; tape- 
recording readings of, 47, 56; under- 
standing poet’s purpose and meaning, 9, 
15, 41, 56, 67, 121, 166, 169; use of voice 
in, 56; writing, 9, 16, 47, 95, 121, 135, 160 


Records: enjoying, 129; selecting for back- 
ground music, 56, 107 

Relating personal experiences and obser- 
vations: 9, 12, 15, 16, 21, 46, 54, 67, 69, 
AO), TAS; Theh, (2, Ws}, WINS), Vi, WAZ, WS. 
1SSemlOON 5559s OlpelOomllOG moo: 
188 

Reports: booklets, 126, 157, 186; charts, 
173; displays, 70, 98, 182; maps, 172; 
models, 157; montages, 95; pictures and 
diagrams, 152, 157, 173, 191; posters, 
54; records, 50; research, 74, 98, 133, 
144, 152, 157, 169, 170, 171, 172; tape 
recordings, 157; using an outline when 
preparing, 153, 173; using notes, 173 

Research: 13, 50, 70, 98, 133, 144, 152, 
157, 162, 172-173 
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Rhythm and tempo in poetry: 159 
Role-playing: 21, 25, 98, 133, 135, 152, 157 


Science: 98, 144, 152, 157, 162, 172, 173 

Sensory perception: 56, 67, 83, 107, 129, 
226-227 

Silent reading: developing independence in, 
a part of every reading lesson; 
encouraging independent, 13, 16, 25, 30, 
41, 70, 98, 102, 129, 132, 135, 152, 162, 
172, 186, 192; for interest and enjoyment, 
8, 40, 66, 120, 146-147, 184; in response 
to self-posed questions, 42-43, 75, 96, 
150, 188, and in nearly every reading 
lesson; noting weaknesses and giving 
assistance, 11, 78, 187, and in every 
reading lesson; of activities suggested in 
reader, 11, 12, 13, 17, 19, 23, 43, 57, 70, 
76, 78, 97, 98, 101, 102, 105, 106, 122, 
123,129 %183"152, 156,157, 162sa 72% 
191; of informational material, 13, 49, 
69-70, 98, 126, 133, 144, 152, 157, 162, 
168-172, 172, 173; of introductory parag- 

‘ raphs, 11, 17, 23, 48, 96, 101, 122, 128, 
161, 188; of poems, 53, 74, 121, 135, 
148, 159, 166, 185; of skills exercises, a 
part of every skills lesson; techniques of, 
69, 131, 168; to chart information, 171; to 
classify and compare, 97; to classify 
words and phrases, 206, 209, 210, 
226-227; to compare story events and 
ideas with predictions, 17, 188; to decide 
on main ideas, 28, 55, 98, 108, 124, 152; 
to decide on story divisions, 80, 108; to 
define words and phrases, 21, 28, 201, 
247; to designate time setting, 85, 107; to 
determine author’s purpose or meaning, 
41, 157, 166; to determine or recall sequ- 
ence, 14, 71, 85; to discriminate between 
true and false, possible and impossible, 
beliefs and predictions, etc., 71, 98-99, 
102, 108, 135; to dramatize, 13, 25, 49, 
76, 98, 106-107, 123, 129, 133, 135; to 
draw inferences and conclusions, a part 
of every reading lesson; to enjoy humor, 
53, 185; to find and interpret figurative 
and literary language, 45, 186, 209; to 
find context clues to meaning, 51, 
194-195, 195, 242; to find descriptive 
words, phrases, and passages, 16, 51, 
83, 156, 157, 191; to find proof, 13, 25, 
49, 134, 190; to find specific information, 
11, 21; 23,48, 96; 105-1225 12551322 
151, 161, 168-172, 172; to find lesson or 
moral, 29, 128, 162, 166; to find specific 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, 
passages, details, events, 13, 49, 54, 97, 


123, 197, 233, 238-239, 247; to find 
slang, slurred speech, and dialect, 14, 19, 
24, 57, 80, 107, 124, 197; to follow in- 
structions, 131-132, and a part of every 
skills lesson and test; to identify new voc- 
abulary words, 31-32, 57-58, 83-85, 
109-111, 136-137, 175-176; to identify 
literary devices, 45, 56, 156-157; to illus- 
tate 4p OO OOO OD lO eel O27 ato 
make judgments and give opinions, a 
part of nearly every reading lesson; to 
match characters and story ideas or 
events, 30; to match place settings with 
stories, 174; to match story details and 
themes with titles, 174; to match 
synonyms and antonyms, 203-204; to 
note alliteration, 83; to note author’s style 
and technique, 14, 19, 25, 56, 102, 108, 
121, 157, 162, 186, 233, 238-239; to note 
causal relationships, 136; to note charac- 
terization, 108, 166, 190-191; to note 
connotation, 206; to note fore-shadowing 
clues, 103; to note format, 27-28, 131, 
168; to note main and subordinate 
characters, 107; to note mood, 102, 233; 
to note multiple meanings or words, 
194-195, 195, 229-230; to note or infer 
thoughts and feelings, 11, 27, 44, 161, 
166; to note or interpret figurative and 
literary language, 45, 186, 209; to note 
place setting, 107; to note suspense, 80, 
102, 190; to prepare for discussion, 155, 
185; to prepare for oral or choral reading, 
54, 56; to recall or note details, 30, 135, 
148, 151, 152, 156, 159, 189; to prepare 
fepOnSwelcos aioe, 153e 1574 109,0170, 
171, 172, 173; to recognize plot and sub 
plots, 80, 108, 188-189; to relate details 
to plot, 80-81, 162-163; to retell in own 
words, 149, 161, 171; to select correct 
words, 76-77, 174-175, 199-200; to 
select favorite passages, poems, verses, 
etc., 76, 83; to select sources of informa- 
tion, 71-71, 163-164; to summarize, 124; 
to take notes and outline, 152-153 
Songs: 70, 148-149 

Sound effects: 47, 106, 107 

Spelling: see under Spelling in Index of 
Word-Study Skills 

Stories: comparing, 30; listening to, 78, 101, 
145, 155; reading, 25, and under For 
Added Interest and Enjoyment in every 
unit; telling or retelling, 19, 149; writing, 
see Creative Writing 

Structural analysis: see under Index of 
Word-Study Skills 


Synonyms: see under Extending and En- 


riching Vocabulary in Index of Word- 
Study Skills 


Tape recordings: listening to, 57, 107, 120, 


149; making, 47, 56, 57, 107, 149, 157 


Visual discrimination: between words of 


similar configuration, 31-32, 57-58, 
83-85, 109-111, 136-137, 174-175, 
175-176; finding entries in an encyc- 
lopedia, 13, 126, 162, 173; finding items 
on diagrams or maps, 150, 161, 168, 172, 
191; finding specific words, phrases, sen- 
tences, paragraphs, lines, or titles, 9, 11, 
13; 1455165 (2452/7028 eal-Sc molemods 
57-58, 75, 80, 83-85, 105, 109-111, 
136-137, 150, 159, 175-176, 185, 191, 
212, 226-227, 233, 238, 242, 247; finding 
words in dictionary or glossary, see under 
Dictionary Skills in Index of Word-Study 
Skills; in alphabetizing, 205; matching or 
recognizing antonyms, 199-200, 204, 
222-223, 236; matching or recognizing 
synonyms, 76, 199-200, 204, 222-223, 
236, 244-245; matching words and defini- 
tions, 194-195, 201, 214-215, 229-230, 
231; noting details of illustrations and pic- 
tures, 6, 13, 21, 38, 47, 52, 56, 64, 69, 70, 
92, 118, 129, 131, 144, 150, 152, 155, 
156, 169, 170, 171, 182, 191; noting de- 
tails of special spelling words, a part of 
every spelling lesson; noting different 
spellings of homonyms, 199; noting spel- 
ling changes when certain endings’ are 
added, 195, 199, 215; observing accent 
marks, a part of every syllabication and 
accent lesson; observing alphabetic 
order in a dictionary, glossary, encyc- 
lopedia, or index, 205; observing dictio- 
nary respellings, see under Dictionary 
Skills in Index of Word-Study Skills; ob- 
serving guide words and entry words in 
dictionary, see under Dictionary Skills in 
Index of Word-Study Skills; observing 
prefixes and suffixes, see under Struc- 
tural Analysis in Index of Word-Study 
Skills; of consonant and vowel elements, 
in every spelling lesson; recognizing 
parts of compound words, see under 
Structural Analysis in Index of Word- 
Study Skills 

Vocabulary: encouraging independent word 
attack, 10, and a part of every lesson; 
enrichment of, see Index of Word-Study 
Skills; visual recognition tests, 31-32, 
57-58, 83-85, 109-111, 136-137, 175-176 

Voice, use of: 16, 56, 123 
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